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PREFACE. 

Neaely ten years ago I first undertook to teach a course 
on methods of social investigation. Little helpful material 
being available for student use, I began to organize data for 
my class, with the idea that out of my rough syllabus a 
book on social research might presently be developed. 

Three years of experience with my course revealed an 
important and disconcerting fact, however, and led me to 
modify my immediate objective. I realized that because 
they know little of scientific method as applied to the social 
sciences, most undergraduates are not prepared to use to 
good advantage even the most excellent helps to research. I 
therefore resolved to prepare a handbook on scientific think- 
ing in the social sciences, which should serve as an introduc- 
tion to a lateF study on methods of social investigation. I 
accordingly divided my assembled material into two parts. 
One part was reserved for the deferred work on research. 
The other part was the raw material on which I at once 
set to work, and from which I have developed the present 
volume. 

This study has evolved very slowly, in accordance witfi 
my experience in using it with successive classes of students. 
It has now reached a stage, however, in which I can single- 
handed do little to further its development. I therefor^ 
offer it for both the use and the criticism of all those^who 
wish to help men to obtain unbiased facts, to think logically 
about those facts, and to act rightly in the light of scientific 
judgments. 

The illustrative material in this volume deals with falla- 
cies of many, kinds. To some readers it may seem that 1 
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have stressed the fallacies of conservatism and have mini- 
Hiized equally common and grave fallacies of radicalism. 
This is true. I believe, however, that this unequal emphasis 
in selection of illustrations is not the result of prejudice 
on my part. It is rattier the result of a judgment that most 
American undergraduates are habitual conservatives, who 
need to be warned especially of the fallacies of reaction, 
but who are fully aware of the mistakes of radicalism. 
Had I been writing for a predominantly liberal group I 
should have laid far more stress upon the fallacies of 
radicalism than I have done in this volume. 

I am deeply indebted to many persons for aid in the 
preparation of this study. First of all, I owe a debt of 
gratitude to my father, who long ago laid the foundation of 
my interest in scientific method by his patient insistence 
upon reason in thought and speech. I am also under ob- 
ligation to seven friends of my student days, who* gave me 
valuable lessons in open-mindedness and in effective think- 
ing. I would here express my deep appreciation of those 
lessons from Winifred Ware Bodfish, Franklin Hemy Gid- 
dings, Frank Hamilton Hankins, John Francis O^Connoi’, 
James Harvey Robinson, Alvan A. Tenney, and Arthur L. 
Weatherly. 

Next, for stimulation and for valuable ideas, I am in- 
debted to many authors, but especially to Herbert Spencer 
and Study of Sociology. ♦ 

I am gratefully under obligation to the friends and asso- 
ciates who have read the manuscript and who have given 
valuable criticisms. Special mention must be made of M. 

O. Hmer, of the University of Pittsburgh; Ross L. Fiimey, 
of the University of Minnesota; Blanche E. Atkins and 
Leslie D, Zeleny, of St. Cloud Teachers College; and John 
H. Dietrich, of the Firat Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, 
who in its early stages read the entire manuscript; George 

P, Conger and Homer H. DubS| of the University of Minne- 
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sota; and Chamer M. Perry, of the University of Texas, 
who generously scrutinized the chapters on logic; Lawrence 
B. Cole, of Oberlin College, who gave invaluable aid with 
the chapters on prejudice; Frederick E. Croxton, of Colum- 
bia University, who examined the chapter on statistics and 
suggested and prepared scatter plots |or the publisher; and 
Stuart A. Rice, of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Daniel S. Robinson, of Miami University, who made many 
important and constructively helpful suggestions when the 
manuscript was in its later stages. To these kindly critics 
I owe much of whatever is good in this volume, though they 
are in no wise responsible for its defects. 

For generous and freely given permission to quote I am 
indebted to a number of authors and publishers, as indi- 
cated in the footnotes scattered through the body of the 
work. ^ 

Finally, acknowledgment must be made of aid given by 
my wife in preparation of the manuscript, correction of 
proof, and preparation of the index. 


E. L. a 
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Tho man a thinking being is defined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind; 

How few think justly, of the thinking few! 

How many never think— who think they do! 

Jane Taylob 

■ ■ ■f*' . 

The hopes of the world must rest on the habit of 
forming opinions on evidence rather than on passion. 

. BsetbaN'D" RiJSSEia», ■■ 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ART OF STRAIGHT THINKING 

FLOOBEB^ 

The sovereign citizen ought to be a very busy person these 
days [August, 1915]. Hp has been told on all sides that he alone 
can remedy the mcbhceivable horror into which the world has 
fallen. He has been told to beware of diplomats, journalists and 
international lawyers, of labor agitators, social reformers and goli- 
ticians, of ^experts, theorists and professors. But before any one 
of us as a citizen can exercise his sovereignty he has to read the 
newspapers. He has to find out what is the matter, and what to 
be sovereign about. ^ For the business of reading newspapers there 
is breakfast time plus the gracious delays which all suburban rail- 
roads and congested street cars supply in order that the news- 
papers shall be read before the sordid task of making a living can 
begin. 

Whoever reads the newspapers with care comes away with 
indigestion. The war in Europe, the war in Mexico, the war in 
Haiti, strikes in scores of places, the Shipping Bill, German-Ameri* 
cans, Theodore Roosevelt, George Perkins, national defense, miss- 
ing bank clerk — ^was there a woman in the case? — ^Warden 
Osborne, the British note, the German notes, Becker, Thaw, the 
Eastland, will Greece cede Kavala to Bulgaria, where is Kavala; 
why are the English holding so short a line, what will the 
Germans do next, are we going to have war with Germany: on 
each of these subjects we have to have a true and honest opinion, 
and we have to form it in a precious hurry. 

It is, of course, a sheer impossibility, and we all shirk it. But 
the avalanche of news during the last year has taken its toll. 

^ Editorial, Nm BepubUc, Vol. IT, pp, 34-35, 
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2 THE ART OP STRAIGHT THINKING 

We know vaguely that never before was there such desperate 
need for lucid and imaginative thought, for ideas with edge and 
force. We have literally to change the whole historic policy of 
our nation and enter a sphere of action infinitely complicated 
and persistently dangerous. 

In most of us there is"an undercurrent of uncertainty which we 
never knew before, an ^apprehension which stirs us vaguely and 
darkly. The magnitude of the task seems to have stunned our 
thinking, to have lowered the vital tone of our minds. "iVe run 
to brooding over military events and neglect the intellectual 
labor of adjusting ourselves to the events before us. ^ One 
ample will suffice. We have seen the price England is paying 
for her industrial mista-kes; we have seen the folly of her class- 
ruled industry compounded on the battlefields of Europe; w^e 
have witnessed the agony of a nation spiritually unprepared for 
modern cooperation. And, having seen it, we have done no single 
thing to remedy the identical diseases in America. We drift as if 
nothing were to be learned. 

The bitter fact is that our education is too poor, our leisure 
too short, our work too crowded, for any serious grappling with 
the questions which every day's newspaper sets before us. The 
meat is too strong for our unexercised digestions. Our boast that 
public opinion governs the world sounds like vacant mockery. 
Public opinion is created out of the opinions of newspaper read- 
ers, and those readers have not the teeth to make even a dent 
upon the tough issues of our time. 

We teeter on the edge of war with Germany, a war wffiich 
would change our whole future. And almost nowhere in the 
press, almost nowhere in common talk, is there any indication 
of thought about the nature, the possibilities, the strategy, or the 
dipldhtacy of such a war. We forget the problem whenever five 
days pass without an attack on a decently sized ship. The leth- 
argy of the American mind is frightening. A new constitution 
for nine million people is being created at Albany; it is a lucky 
chance if the proceedings are mentioned in the newspapers. Our 
capacity for attention seems to be exhausted; we are reservoirs 
of fact, full to overflowing; we can take on no more. 

Explanations are possible enough. We could not be prepared 
for any such calamity as that which disturbs the world. True. 
But behind that unpreparedness lies an archaic and stingy edu- 
cational system, a grinding and wasteful system of industry, a 
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neglect of those arts and sciences which steady the mind and re- 
create it from day to day. Our jerry-built cities, our soot, the 
cracked paint of our houses, the dusty carelessness of city life, 

® its flaring second-hand amusements, are the setting in which 
people lose the vitality to deal with those problems which they 
dare not fail to solve. The helplessness ^f our discussion is the 
natural result of years of un ventilated, umirrigated haste. It is 
the price of our distrust of thought, of theory, of realism, of in- 
tellectual integrity. How can we deal with the labor problem now 
when we have always left it to the cranks? How can we deal 
with the international problem when we have lived in isolated 
indifference? Doesn't it follow that these problems will either not 
be solved at all, or that they will be solved over our heads and 
without our consent? Surely it is tragic to talk of the voice of 
democracy when the democracy is uninformed and prostrate be- 
fore its tasks. 

The argument and the conclusion of this challenging edi- 
torial are as true to-day as they were in 1915. It is almost 
universally agreed by careful students of social problems 
that throughout the world there is crying need of scientific 
thinking regarding human relations. 

Men agree only regarding the existence of this need, how- 
ever. They disagree markedly regarding the sort of folk 
who should do the thinking which will discover the way to 
social salvation. Some aver that this thinking should be 
done by those who have been proved to possess an orthodox 
view of society and of social problems. Such is apparently* 
the view of the Bolsheviki and the Fascist!. Others Me- 
clare that, save for the feeble-minded, all men can be so 
thoroughly trained to think scientifically and may be so^ 
w^ell instructed regarding social matters that they will be 
enabled to form wise judgments on all sorts of public policy. 
This is the current view of many liberal educators. In the 
third place, many publicists assert that there is no occasion 
for the people to try to think for themselves regarding 
social problems. It will be to their advantage to leave such 
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important matters to those persons who are k^o^ as 
experts, specialists, or technicians. This seems to be the 
prevailing view of American business men. Finally, it is 
maintained that there may be worked out a division of 
labor in thinking between the public, the stujnt of soci 
problems and the expert, which will pve the state the 
services of the expert and at the same time protect rt from 
his narrowness. This is the view championed by 
sor Ross L. Finney in his Sociological Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. - 

So far as the present study is concerned, it makes no 

difference what plan for social thinking and for socia 
leaderehip you may favor. In any case, some persons wi 1 
have to make public policy, and those persons will have 
to t.lii-nk clearly before there can be any notable improve- 
ment in man’s estate. In any case, therefore, we need 
something which we have not heretofore possessed, namely, 
a carefully formulated statement of the method of scientific 
thinking, prepared with special reference to the pitfalls 
which beset the student of social problems, and to the 
means by which these pitfalls can be avoided. 

This book is a preliminary attempt to formulate such a 
statement. It is a popular account of the methods of scien- 
tific ttimking about current social problems. In it useful 

• aids to effective thinking are presented, while important 
causes of crooked thinking are analyzed also and their 
cures and preventives are examined. 

• Since prejudice is an important obstacle to scientific 
thinking, its removal or reduction is basic to our study. 
Our next two chapters, therefore, deal with this subject. 
The causes of prejudice are examined in Chapter II, while 
means of curing and preventing prejudices are considered 
in Chapter III. 

A second group of chapters centers around problems of 
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logic. Chapter IV deals with deduction. It shows what 
inferences can be drawn from data which are in hand, 
^ Chapter V considers problems of observation. Some essen- 
tials of definition, classification, and statistics are analyzed 
in Chapter VI. Chapter VII sets forth the methods of 
induction, that is, the general principle* according to which 
data must be assembled and organized in order to make 
scientific generalizations. Chapter VIII, the last of this 
group, discusses analogy and the comparative method. 

The next six chapters deal with methods of obtaining 
and interpreting data. Chapter IX opens the subject with 
an examination of problems of assumptions and hypotheses. 
Chapter X continues with an analysis of circumstantial 
evidence and proof of hypotheses. Chapter XI deals with 
oral testimony and Chapter XII with the value and limi- 
tations of written sources. The section is concluded liy 
Chapter XIII, in which are discussed the subjects of dis- 
honest propaganda and means of avoiding errors from this 
source. 

The volume ends with a short Chapter XIV, on dealing 
with oppositions through a cooperative technique for solving 
social problems. 


„ CHAPTER II 
CAUSES OF PREJUDICE 
THE PEESBCUTION OF EOGBB BACON ^ 

From St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas, from Aquinas to 
Luther, and from Luther to Wesley, theologians of both branches 
of the Church, with hardly an exception, enforced the belief m 
magic and witchcraft, and, as far as they had power,^ earned out 
the injunction, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to hve. _ 

Of course, the atmosphere created by this persecution of ma- 
gicians was deadly to any open beginnings of experimental science. 
The conscience of the time, acting in obedience to the highest 
aifthorities of the Church, and, as was supposed, in defense ot 
religion, now brought out a missile which it hurled -against sci- 
entific investigators with deadly effect. The medieval 
fields of thought were strewn with various forms of it. ihis 
missHe was the charge of unlawful compact with Satan, and it 
was most effective. We find it used against every great investi- 
gator of nature in those times and for ages after. It came to 
be the accepted idea that, as soon as a man conceived a wish to 
study the works of God, his first step must be a league with the 

devil...,: ■ "■ 

The first great thinker who, in spite of some stumbimg into 

’■theological pitfalls, persevered in a, truly scientific path, wa.s 
Ro^er Bacon. More than three centuries before Francis Bacon 
advocated the experimental method, Roger Bacon practiced it, 
and the results as now revealed are wonderful. He wrought with 
power in many sciences, and his knowledge was sound and exact. 
By him, more than by any other man of the Middle Ages, was 
the world brought into the more fruitful paths of .scientific 
thought— the paths which have led to the most precious inven- 
tions; and among these are clocks, lenses and burning specula, 

1 Andrew D. White, History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (D. Appleton and Company, New \ork, 
1896), Vol. I, pp. 385-390, abridged. 
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which were given by him to the world, directly or indirectly. 
In his writings are found formuise for extracting phosphorus, 

, manganese and bismuth. It is even claimed, with much appear- 
ance of justice, that he investigated the power of steam, and he 
seems to have very nearly reached some of the principal doc- 
trines of modern chemistry. But it should^be borne in mind that 
his method of investigation was even greater than its results. In 
an age when theological subtilizing w^as alone thought to give the 
title of scholar, he insisted on real reasoning and the aid of nat- 
ural science by mathematics; in an age when experimenting was 
sure to cost a man his reputation, and was likely to cost him his 
life, he insisted on experimenting, and braved all its risks. Few 
greater men have lived. 

On this man came the brunt of the battle. The most con- 
scientious men of his time thought it their duty to fight him, and 
they fought him steadily and bitterly. His sin was not disbelief 
in Christianity, not want of fidelity to the Church, not even dis- 
sent from the main lines of orthodoxy; on the contrary, he showed 
in all his writings a desire to strengthen Christianity, to build up 
the Church* and to develop orthodoxy. He was attacked and 
condemned mainly because he did not believe that philosophy had 
become complete, and that nothing more was to be learned; he 
was condemned, as his opponents expressly declared, “on account 
of certain suspicious novelties,^’ 

But this was not the worst : another theological idea was ar- 
rayed against him — ^the idea of Satanic intervention in science; 
hence he was attacked with that goodly missile which with the 
epithets “infidel” and “atheist” has decided the fate of so many 
battles — the charge of magic and compact with Satan. ^ 

The most powerful protectors availed him little. His friend, 
Guy of Foulques, having in 1265 been made Pope under the name 
of Clement IV, shielded him for a time; but the fury of the enemy 
was too strong, and when he made ready to perform a few experi- 
ments before a small audience, we are told that all Oxford was in 
an uproar. It was believed that Satan was about to be let loose, 
Everyw^here priests, monks, fellows, and students rushed about, 
their garments streaming in the wind, and everywhere rose the 
cry, “Down with the magician!” and this cry, “Down with the 
magician!” resounded from cell to cell and from hall to hail. 

The attempt has been made by sundry champions of the 
Church to show that some of Bacon^s utterances against ecclesi- 
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asticai and other corruptions in his time were the main cause 
of the severity which the Church authorities exercised against mm. 
This helps the Church but little, even if it be well based; but it 
is not well based. That some of his utterances of this sort made 
him enemies is doubtless true, but the charges on^ which St. 
Bonaventura silenced Mm, and Jerome of Ascoli imprisoned him, 
and successive popes Uept him in prison for fourteen years, were 
'"dangerous novelties” and suspected sorcerj'. 

Sad is it to think what this great man might have given to the 
world had ecclesiasticism allowed the gift. He held the key of 
treasures which w’ould have freed mankind from ages of error 
and misery. With his discoveries as a basis, with his method as 
a guide, what might not the world have gained! Nor was ^ the 
wrong done to that age alone; it was done to this age also. The 
nineteenth century was robbed at the same time with the thir- 
teenth. But for that interference with science the nineteenth 
century would be enjoying discoveries which will not be reached 
before the twentieth century, and even later. Thousands of 
pilScious lives shall be lost, tens of thousands shall suffer discom- 
fort, privation, sickness, poverty, ignorance, for lack of discov- 
eries and methods which, but for this mistaken dealing with 
Roger Bacon and his compeers, wmuld now be blessing the earth. 

In two recent years sixty thousand children died in England 
and in Wales of scarlet fever; probably quite as many died in 
the United States. Had Bacon not been hindered, w^e should have 
had in our hands, by this time, the means to save tw^o-thirds of 
these victims; and the same is true of typhoid, t^nphus, cholera, 
and that great class of diseases of whose physical causes science 
is just beginning to get an inkling. Put together all the efforts 
""of all the atheists w^ho have ever iiyed, and they have not done 
so much harm to Christianity and the world as has been done by 
the narrow-minded, conscientious men who persecuted Roger 
Bacon, and closed the path which he gave his life to open. 

The case of Roger Bacon is striking but not unique. It 
well illustrates the illogical origin of bias. It show's the 
absurd ways in which bias often manifests itself. It re- 
veals the vicious results which often follow in the train of 
prepossessions. Bias is indeed among the most basic and 
pernicious obstacles to scientific thinking. On this account 
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we shall give a prominent place in our study to bias and its 
offspring, prejudice. 

Prejudice, says the Standard Dictionary, is ‘^(1) a judg- 
ment or opinion formed without due examination of the 
facts or reasons that are essential to just and impartial 
determination; (2) a mental decision based on other 
grounds than reason and justice; (3) a premature opinion 
favorable or unfavorable to some person or thing; also (4) 
a prepossession or motive influencing to such judgment or 
opinion; (5) mental bent or leaning; (6) bias.” 

This definition recognizes that an unwarranted opinion 
such as we are considering may be viewed from either of 
two angles, just as we may think of Isaac as the son of 
Abraham or as the father of Jacob. First, it may be con- 
sidered as the result of faulty reasoning. Second, it may 
be considered as being itself the cause of other unwarranf&d 
judgments.* Thus, let us say, an unwarranted view regard- 
ing the Chinese may be regarded as the result of unwar- 
ranted views regarding all groups which are not Nordic, 
and also as the cause of an unwarranted view regarding the 
Chinese individual, Po Kwan Long, with whom we have 
some contact. In common speech the terms bias and 
prejudice are used interchangeably to describe such views, 
whether considered as cause or effect. We shall therefore 
here use these terms in this same manner, employing the* 
context to indicate, if necessary, whether we are thinking 
of the particular prepossession as a cause or as an effect. 

It is generally true that bias and prejudice are socially 
harmful, but it is well to recognize that this is not always 
the case. In children, for example, certain biases may be 
highly useful. It is no doubt good for the child to be biased 
against going with strangers whom he may meet on the 
street, or to refrain from using public drinking cups. Since 
he is not old enough to understand fully why he should not 
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do these things or why he should take his parents' word 
regarding them, he needs to be so trained that he will 
surely not do them. Here, then, we are dealing with useful , 
biases which we may properly inculcate in the young, 
though of course it is highly desirable that presently even 
these biases shall be*replaced by sound judgments. 

It is also well to note that even in the ease of judicially- 
minded and well-informed adults much pre judgment is 
necessary. Experience reveals that often any reasonable 
action is better than no action, witness the famous case of 
the judicial but starving donkey, stalled precisely half 
way between two stacks of hay. Although, therefore, I 
know that my evidence is incomplete and always will be, 

I employ Dr. A. instead of Dr. B., I vote Ticket C instead 
of Ticket D, I choose occupation E instead of F, simply 
as«the best alternative possible in the light of my limited 

information. _ • j -ui 

In this study we are not concerned with the irreducible 
minimum of such prejudgments. Our interest is in those 
numerous, common, and harmful prejudices which may 
with reasonable care be overcome or avoided. 

We shall now examine the causes of prejudice in some 
detail. In order to do this it is necessary to understand 
a few simple psychological terms and principles. By 
•stimulus the psychologist means any influence, from within 
or without the body, which caus'es it to act. Thus a slap 
in the face, the sound of a bell, and the hunger contractions 
of the stomach are all stimuli. By response he means any 
action of the organism which is assailed by a stimulus. 
This response may be obvious, as in the moving of the hand, 
or it may be slight and difficult to observe, as in a change 
of respiration or blood pressure. Research shows that, so 
far as we can tell, every stimulus brings forth a response, 
and that every response is the result of stimulation. The 
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psychologist uses the symbol S for stimulus or the stimulat- 
ing situation, and R for response. 

Frequently the psychologist finds that he knows either a 
stimulus or a response, but does not know the other factor 
in the situation. This he wishes to .determine. When he 
knows the stimulus his problem may be indicated graphi- 
cally in the following manner: 

S.. R 

Known To be determined 

When he knows the response only this graph indicates Ms 
problem: 

S. .....R 

To be determined Known 

Either problem is solved when 

S R • 

Has been determined Has been determined 

The psychologist tells us further that stimuli and re- 
sponses are of two kinds, unlearned and learned. These are 
also known as unconditioned and conditioned or substitute 
stimuli and responses. There are thousands of unlearned 
stimuli which call out a response in humans. Such are 
cutting and burning of the skin, electric shock, tickling, and 
the like. They call forth unlearned responses of withdraw#! 
of the body, crying, screaming, and so on. 

But humans soon learn something about stimuli and re- 
sponses, and react to situations in new ways. This learning 
process may well be described in the words of John B. 
Watson, a leader in the field of behavioristic psychology. 
He wrote: ^ 

2 John B. Watson, Behaviormn (W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York; Kegan Paul, Trench, Tmbner & Co., Ltd., London, 1925), 
p. 21. 
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Some stimuli when first applied seem to f “o marked 
and certainly not the effect they come later to exert. Let 
illustrate this by going back to our formula. Suppose for example 
wfS afaheady established (unlearned) reaction with both 
stimulus and response known, such as : 


S. 


•R 


Electric shock 


Withdrawal of hand 


Now the mere visual stimulus of a patch of red light will not 

cause the withdrawal of the hand. The patch of red hght inay 
produce no marked reaction whatsoever (what ^eartion does ap- 
pear wiU depend upon previous conditioning). But if I show the 
red light and then immediately or shortly thereafter stinaulate 
my subject’s hand with the electric current and repeat this rou- 
tine often enough, the red light will cause the immediate mth- 
drawal of the hand. The red light now becomes a substitute rtim- 
tilus— it will call out the R whenever it stimulates the subject 
in that setting. Something has happened to bring about this 
chafige. This change, as we have pointed out, is called condition- 
ing—the reaction remains the same but we have increased the 
number of stimuli that will call it out. 

It is possible to substitute or condition responses, as well 
as stimuli. On this topic Watson wrote: 

Yesterday his puppy called out from a two-year-old child fon- 
dling-pet words, play and laughter: 


S. 


.R 


* Sight of dog 
To-day the dog calls out: 


Manipiilation, laughter, etc. 


S. 


.R 


Sight of dog 


Screaming, withdrawal of body 


Something happened. Late yesterday the dog bit him too hard 
in play-broke the skin and caused bleeding. We know that 

S R 

Cutting, burning of skin Withdrawal of body, etc., screaming, etc. 
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In other words while the visual stimulus dog has remained sub- 
stantially the same, the reaction belonging to another uncondi- 
tioned stimulus (cutting, pricking skin) has made its appearance.® 

Now we are ready to get a little closer to our problem. 
We wish to discover the kind of stinfulus which calls forth 
responses of the type which we call prejudices. We wish 
to know whether prejudices are unlearned or learned re- 
sponses, and, if they are learned, how they become learned. 

There is a popular belief that some forms of prejudice 
are unlearned or innate. Thus it is commonly held that 
there is a natural antipathy between men of different races. 
According to this theory the white child is born with a 
dislike for the little Negro, Chinese, and Indian child, and 
from birth the dark-skinned youngster reciprocates this 
sentiment. This theory is commonly invoked to explain 
and often to justify the overt hostility constantly shown 
by many whites toward the world of color, and it is argued 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to eradicate such 
antipathy. 

In order to get a true answer to this question, /^Are social 
biases innate it is necessary to consult the psychologist. 
His answer is clear and unequivocal. The child, he tells 
us, is born wdthout any such emotions. The infant pos- 
sesses, in fact, only three types of emotional reaction which 
all psychologists agree ^re unlearned. Fear results frofh 
sudden, loud noises and loss of support. Rage results from 
hampering of bodily movements. ^Tove responses,'^ so- 

p. 23. As a matter of fact whenever a response becomes 
conditioned, some stimulus is likewise conditioned, and the con- 
verse is also true. So we said in the foregoing example that the 
stimulus sight of dog^ which yesterday called forth the response 
laughter f is now conditioned by the response screaming. It is equally 
true that the response screaming, which formerly was caused by the 
unconditioned stimulus slap or pinch, is now conditioned by the 
stimulus sight of dog. 
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called, result from stroking, gentle rocking, patting, and the 
like. All other emotional responses are learned. 

The process of learning emotional responses has been 
demonstrated in the laboratory. Watson experimented with 
an eleven-month-old boy, Albert R., whom he described as 
^^a wonderfully %ood^ baby,” saying, ^Tn all the months 
we worked with him we never saw him cry until after our 
experiments were made.” 

In his experiments Watson made use of a loud sound, 
which is an unconditioned or fundamental stimulus which 
quickly and easily calls out the fear reaction. He reported 
his experience in these words: ^ 

Our first experiment with Albert had for its object the condi- 
tioning of a fear response to a white rat. We first showed by 
repeated tests that nothing but loud sounds and removal of sup- 
porlfwould bring fear response in this child. Everything coming 
within twelve inches of him was reached for and manipulated. 
His reaction, however, to a loud sound was characteristic of what 
occurs in most children. A steel bar about one inch in diameter 
and three feet long, when struck with a carpenter’s hammer 
produced the most marked kind of reaction. 

Quotations from Watson’s laboratory notes show just how 
the conditioned emotional response was established: ^ 

Eleven months^ S days old. (1) White rat which he had played 
vSth for weeks was suddenly taken from the basket (the usual 
routine) and presented to Albert. He began to reach for rat 
with left hand. Just as his hand touched the animal the bar was 
struck immediately behind his head. The infant Jumped violently 
and fell forward, burying his face in the mattress. He did not 
cry, however. 

(2) Just as Ms right hand touched the rat the bar was iigain 
struck. Again the infant jumped violently, fell forward and 
began to whimper. 


4 /bid., p. 126. 

/bid. 

1 
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Further experimentation was deferred for a week.® 

Eleven months, ten days old. (1) Rat presented suddenly 
without sound. There was steady fixation but no tendency at first 
to reach for it. The rat was then placed nearer, whereupon ten- 
tative reaching movements began with *the right hand. When 
the rat nosed the infant’s left hand the hand was iinmediately 
withdrawn. He started to reach for the head of the animal but 
withdrew it suddenly before contact. It is thus seen that the 
two joint stimulations given last week were not without effect. . . . 

The child was next subjected to the combined stimula- 
tion of rat and sound. On each of six occasions he reacted 
negatively and vigorously, as on the previous week. Then 
the climax of the experiment was reached. Albert was sub- 
jected to the stimulus of the rat alone.’' 

The instant the rat wcls shown the baby began to cry. Alrhost 
instantly he turned sharply to the left, fell over, raised himself 
on all fours, and began to crawl away so rapidly that he was 
caught with diffictdty before he reached the edge of the mattress. 

Several days later Albert was again tested, with results 
described by Watson in the following words: ® 

Before the above experiment on the rat was made, Albert had 
been playing for weeks with rabbits, pigeons, fur muffs, the hair 
of the attendants, and false faces. What effect will conditioniis^ 
him upon the rat have upon his response to thcvse animals and 
other objects when next he sees them? To test this we made no 
further experiments upon him for five days. That is, during 
this five day period he was not allowed to see any of the above 
objects. At the end of the 6th day we again tested him first 
with the rat to see if the conditioned fear response had been car- 
ried over. 


® Ibid. 

^ Ibid., p. 127, 
8 p. 127. 
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It was then found that Albert still reacted in a violent 
negative way to the rat. He played readily with his blocks, 
however, showing that there had been no ge«jal transfer 
to the room, table, blocks, or other surrounding objects 
But when there were |)resented to him in order a r Jbit a 
dog, and a sealskin coat, he cried and withdrew. He also 
reacted negatively to cotton wool, human ^ 

face. Plainly in all of these cases there was spread or 

transfer of response. . , x 

In this case of little Albert we have two 
nomena illustrated. First is the conditioning ^mute 
by an unlearned stimulus-response situation. Strikmg the 
bar and calling out the fear response to noise c^u^d the 
simultaneously presented stimulus rat to call forth the new 
response, fear of rat. 


Striking bar 

T?a.t 


R 

Fear of noise 
of rat 


Second, we have the conditioning of a stimulus ^ 

itself conditioned. Presenting the rat and calling forth the 
response, fear of rat, caused the stimulus, rabbit, later o 
call forth the new response, fear of rabbit, 
r- Life is, of course, no such simple thing as a senes oi 
interactions— one stimulus, one r&ponse, one stimulus, one 
response— one after the other. It is, on the contrary, a 
situation in flux, in which the individual is simultaneous y 
subjected to many ever-changing stimuli, and makes ever- 
changing responses. Consideration of an illustrative case 

will make this plain, ^ 

Suppose that on a given day, after school, six-year-old 
John is playing marbles with David on the school play- 
ground. John is in good health. At the moment he is not 
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hungry or thirsty or muscularly fatigued, though his nerv- 
ous system is somewhat tired after two hours of boyish 
attention to school work. John likes quiet play and fair 
play. He resents keenly roughness, rudeness, and infringe- 
ment of Ms rights. He is habitually patient and polite 
with those who do not try to impose on him. He is not 
inclined to bear a grudge. He is fond of animals. Thus 
we might continue our description of him indefinitely, 
but we must let these few lines do as a rough sketch of 
the boy. 

Ten-year-old Antonio now comes out of the sehoolhouse 
on the run. His manner is one of eager assurance, but not 
of hostility. John sees Antonio. There come into his naind 
impressions which are decidedly unpleasant, for Antonio 
has often bullied John. Antonio shouts, loudly but not 
unkindly, “Say, fellows! Come on over to my house and 
I’ll show you my new dog!” 

John responds according to Ms physical condition, his 
habits, and the stimuli which impinge upon him. His re- 
sponse would differ in some detail if he were tired. It 
would be different in some other way if he were ill, or 
hungry, or in any way different in physical condition or 
habits or experience with Antonio, or if Antonio spoke 
softly, offered him candy, or in any other manner acted 
differently. In short, his response is determined by many* 
stimuli, including all tha^ we have enumerated and a host 
of others. These stimuli partly support and partly offset 
each other. John’s response is the resultant of the com- 
bination of all of these forces. This resultant is determined, 
so far as we can tell, precisely as the course of the bread 
thrown upon the park pond is determined by the onslaught 
of a host of hungry fishes. 

We are now ready to consider the ways in which specific 
prejudices are acquired. 
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We heve already seen that Albert acquired prejuta^ 
first against the rat and then against the rabbit, y 
Sol ot transfer. This is precisely the in«ic by wteh 
all men acquire a large proportion cf ‘beir ^ 

sTeosrt.;— sr. 

S we have already remarked, John does not like Anlo^ 
beS Antonio bullies him. John did not have to leam 
to dislike being pinched. He did not ba™ ^ l“r” ‘c^- 
like Antonio. He learned to do this, obviously, y _ 
his dislike transferred from the noxious stimulus, the pinch, 
to 1 object conspicuously assitoiated w* tte s* 
AlRonio We say “conspicuously” because if John had been 
^aTowd when Antonio mistreated him. no boy would 
have stood out as the offender and 
unable to tell which one caused his pain. His 
not then have been transferred from the 
offender. In that case, then, John would probably ha 
tended to dislike all the boys in the group, and also to dis- 
like being in a crowd. Now we can understand our general, 
underlying principle, the Law of Teansfbk: An emotional 
'Attitude which is felt toward a^phenomenm tends to^ be 
transferred to any other phenomenon which is conspicu- 
ously associated with the first phenomenon. 

The extent and permanency of transfer depend upon the 
interplay of five factors. One is the uniformity or lack of 
uniformity of experience. If, to go on with our 
Antonio uniformly acts the bully, the habit of dislike will 
tend to become established in John, but if Antonio is fre- 
quently conspicuously friendly, John will develop the habit 
of hate but imperfectly, if indeed he develops it at all 
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Thus the Law op Uniformity tells us: When a phenomenon 
uniformly calls forth an emotion, that emotion tends to be 
\ transferred to associated phenomena, but when a phc'* 
nomenon at different times calls forth different emotions, 
less transfer or no transfer tends to take place. 

In our illustrative case, John does not stop with disliking 
Antonio. His dislike becomes transferred still further. 
Antonio has many characteristics. He is short, dark, 
Italian, and Roman Catholic. John^s dislike of Antonio- 
the-individual is transferred to Antonio-the-dark and 
Antonio-the-Italian. Because he has many short friends, 
John does not come to dislike Antonio-the-short, and since 
he himself is a Catholic he does not come to dislike Antonio- 
the-Catholic. Now it is only a little step to transfer the 
dislike to other persons possessing those of Antonio’s 
characteristics which impress John and which he disliked 
Possibly, then, he comes to dislike many dark boys and 
very likely all Italian boys. He may go even further and 
come to dislike all dark persons and all Italians. Now we 
are ready for our second principle, the Law op Similarity: 
An emotional attitude which is felt toward one phenomenon 
tends to be transferred to any other phenomenon which con-- 
spicuously resembles the first 

The speed and extent of transfer will be affected by the 
intensity of Antonio’s behavior. If the older boy is only 
mildly offensive, John’s emotional response will be mild. 
But if Antonio is positively brutal, John’s initial response 
and his transferred dislike will be violent. So the Law op 
Intensity tells us: The extent of transfer of emotional atti- 
tudes tends to vary directly with the intensity of the 
emotion. 

Again, account must be taken of the frequency of An- 
tonio’s bullying. Frequent repetitions will fix John’s atti- 
tudes more quickly than will infrequent. This fact is stated 
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in the Law of Fhequbncy. The more ireguently 
tioZl attitude is called forth, the more quicUy mil zt be- 

^Tially^^he learning of attitudes is facilitated by what 
thf wchobgist calls dnue, by which is meant an 
tionally toned urge in ^ 

of a drive is determined by the interplay of the several 
fLors of uniformity, similarity, intensity, and frequency 
wh ch we have just £en considering. The Muence of the 
Irive ilstated L the Law of RFAomFSs: Whe-^^ 

Tfo:' 

Italians. Then to l«m to dislike new ItaUan 
L become easier for him, and not to ^ d*ke tom 

has become harder. On the other hand, if John had pre^ 
ously acquired a drive, not to dislike Italians, but to ^t 
freqLntly in Italian restaurants, then to learn to dislike 
Italians would have become more difficult, m so far as the 
two attitudes resulted in mental conflict. ^ ^ 

As we have already stated, behavior takes place in ac- 
cordance with the interplay of several forces. Learning is 
a form of behavior. These Laws of Learning which we have 
r^set forth are simply statements of tendencies, all o w uc 
may be checked by other tendencies. The net movement 
in the direction of learning is therefore the resultant of 
many forces, some of which may largely or even entirely 
neutralize each other. 

The case of John and Antonio shows not only how un- 
learned emotions are transferred from one object to another. 
It shows also how learned emotions are transferred when 
habits are conditioned. This latter mode of acqumng 
prejudice is so important that it deserves fuller liiustra- 
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tion. Take for example the prejudice of Bill Jones against 
the Japanese. Bill is in the habit of earning his living as 
a carpenter. This habit is sometimes interrupted. Then the 
stimulus of this interference brings forth the learned re- 
sponses of annoyance, dislike, hate, apd the like, directed 
against the interfering object. Now there may be interfer- 
ence by a new competitor, Henry White. If Henry is of the 
same stock, culture, labor organization, religion, and place 
of origin as is Bill, there can hardly be any transfer of emo- 
tion from Henry to his group, unless it be to the members 
of his family. But if the new competitor is Aiji Yuasa, a 
Japanese, who is outwardly very different from Bill, it is 
almost certain that the antipathy directed against Yuasa 
as a competitor will be transferred to Yuasa-the-Japanese, 
to many other Japanese, and possibly to all other members 
of his race. 

■ ■ -ISI 

By this mode of transfer we can generally account for 
prejudices which are directed against groups, some members 
of which threaten or have threatened cherished possessions 
or standards. Thus some men dislike the Irish as a class 
because some Irishmen are their economic competitors. 
Others dislike the Irish as a whole because some Irish have 
cheated them. Still others hate the Irish because some of 
the group are corrupt politicians. 

Prejudice is also often created in another way. It may 
be the incidental end-product of a deliberate process of 
imitation. Both children and adults, as we know, often 
imitate those who have prestige in their eyes. The prime 
motive of this imitation seems to be to obtain and become 
able to exhibit new knowledge and behavior which will be 
approved by one’s peers or superiors. The naughty school- 
boy, for instance, has often become mischievous in order 
to be able to boast of it to his fellows. In these ways, then, 
beliefs are frequently adopted and responses aped. 
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From this examination of the Laws of Learning we turn 
to an entirely different topic. We shall now consider a 
number of the more influential social circumstances which 
lead to conditioning of stimuli; and thereby cause preju- 
diced responses. You will note that these types of circum- 
stance are usually influential because one has an emo- 
tionally toned drive in the direction suggested by these 
circumstances; and one which therefore operates to facili- 
tate learning. 

In his earliest years, in the first place, the child has no 
other standards than those of his parents, brothers and 
sisters, nurse, and other members of his household. They 
are to him great and powerful persons. He becomes 
habituated to following them in many ways. Naturally, 
then, his mind becomes set to follow their proposals and to 
^cept their ideas. It is not strange, therefore, that children 
generally adopt as their own many of the views, including 
the prejudices, of their elders. 

The influence of other children, particularly those who 
are older, soon competes strongly with that of parents. 
Frequently the child comes to feel that his parents are old 
fogies, at least in some matters. For reasons which wc shall 
note presently, he then values the opinions of his elders less 
than those of his peers. 

Children bias each other in many ways. Their choice of 
friendships is important. If MaSter Waldo Emerson Froth- 
ingham boycotts Harold Barakian because he is an Arme- 
nian, Master Roger Wolcott Winthrop will do the same. He 
finds it delightful to discover that he belongs to a superior 
social class, with inferiors upon whom it is appropriate to 
look with scorn. 

Formal precepts from the lips of older children are often 
important. ^‘You arenH- supposed to be polite to Dagos, 
is frequently a strongly biasing dictum when pronounced 
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by a playmate who has prestige, even though father and 
mother do say that one must be polite to every one. 

Children’s sports are significant. If Master Fifth-grader 
takes pleasure in mocking the ragman and the garbage col- 
lector, Master Third-grader imitates gleefully. If the older 
boy shouts, “The last one in to the garage is a dirty 
greaser!” the younger one concludes that a “greaser” is a 
person greatly to be despised. Has not his playmate, a per- 
son of authority, said on other occasions, “The last one into 
the garage is a rotten egg?” 

Children’s rimes are influential. One can hardly chant 
repeatedly 

“Chinkie, Chinkie, Chinieman, 

Wash he face in the fryie pan!” 

without developing a prejudice. A similar influence ?s 
exerted by such a lyric gem as 

^'Kili a cat! Kill a rat! 

Kill the crazy Democrat!” 

Of course the child does not necessarily believe that the 
Chinese really washes in the frying pan, and he knows very 
well that Democrats are not insane. He does receive assur- 
ance from the couplet, however, that in the eyes of his peers 
the persons mentioned ar^ sufficiently queer to warrant"* 
mocking them more or less publicly, and the pleasure which 
he derives from this mocking tends to set him in this habit 
and this view^ 

What is true in this case is often equally true, also, when 
the child has many another idea presented to him in an 
interesting manner and from a favored source. The 
youngster may not accept the new idea as literally true, 
though experience -shows that there is almost no limit to the 
absurdities which children can be taught to believe with. 
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V .! implicit faith. But even though the idea is mot accepted 

• , literally, it is frequently taken as an instructive symbol o 

' : ‘ some other belief, such as Chinese or Democratic inferiority, 

' which may become very firmly held by reason of the im- 

' press! veness of the symbol. 

- Why does the child follow now his parent and now his 

• ; . playmate? This is not difficult to understand, in the light 

■ , : of our Laws of Learning. The boy adopts his father s atti- 

: tude toward the liquor problem, for example, because he 

has a drive to learn from his father, and because he derives 
!• satisfaction from feeling that he has taken the correct 

,, stand in a righteous cause. He adopts his playmates atti- 

.1 tude toward Armenians because he has a drive to have a 

■ . ' good time, and he gets more satisfaction from playing with 

his peers according to their standards than from following 

■ ’ tffe standards of his parents and thereby setting himself 

'■ apart from his fellows. Sometimes one drive wms out and 

. , sometimes another. All depends upon the rektive strength 

'' ■ of the two drives and upon environing conditions. 

' , Of course few of the prejudices which children impart to 

■ ' each other ori^nate among youngsters. For the most part 

they should bear the label “Made by Grown-Ups.” Some 
of the sources of these prejudices must now be noted. 

: : Modes of celebrating holidays are significant. Memorial 

"Day is a good example. On the preceding day there are 
special exercises in the schools. Songs are sung and verses 
are recited which extol the military virtues. A veteran tells 
of some of his experiences or a member of the scliool board 
lauds the courage and self-sacrifice of the soldier boys. On 
the day itself there is a great parade, where natty uniforms 
and brass bands send thrills shooting up and down the 
spine. Then there are speeches and the decoration of the 
graves. All in all, it is a rather exciting and very pleasant 
occasion. And this very pleasantness, be it noted, Joined 
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with the intensity, repetition, and uniformity of the ex- 
perience, is what makes the celebration a factor in preju- 
dicing the little boy in favor of the military life. 

Story books are influential. The child naturally tends to 
appropriate many of the ideas and ideals of his books, be- 
cause they are associated with pleastirable experiences. A 
generation ago even the best of children’s books tended to 
give a false view of life. Oliver Optic’s Haste and Waste, 
though now perhaps sixty years old, is a fair specimen of 
a very reputable type of book; the kind given “to Willie 
Jordan for regular attendance in the Methodist Sabbath 
School.” In this story the young pilot of Lake Champlain 
was the fortunate recipient of a sunken steamboat which he 
raised and navigated to success, in spite of the active hos- 
tility of a drunken father and brother. Other popular and 
accepted authors filled their plots with runaway heross, 
hobo camps, smugglers, narrowly averted train wrecks, 
lucky strikes in the oil field, private Pullman cars, and the 
like, when they did not have their hero win renown At 
Agincourt or With Lee in Virginia. To-day the heroes of 
boys’ books are halfbacks, torpedo boat commanders, and 
aviators, but the success theme still predominates. 

Newsdealers still display plenty of lurid, red-blooded 
stories of two-fisted he-men, such weeklies and titles as the 
following offering of a week taken at random: Fame arul 
Fortune Weekly, “Winning the Dollars, or the Young Won- 
der of Wall Street”; Wild West Weekly, “Young Wild West 
Saving a Hundred Thousand, or the Shot That Stopped the 
Train”; Pluck and Luck, “Jack Mosby, the Guerilla King, 
or Riding and Raiding in the Rebellion”; The Liberty Boys 
of ’76, “The Liberty Boys Puzzled, or the Tories’ Clever 
Scheme”; Work and Win, “Fred Fearnot at the Plate, or the 
Game That Had to Be Won”; Happy Days, “A Floating 
Fortune, or Two Boys’ Search for a Drifting Treasure”; 
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Secret Service, “The Bradys and the Hidden Man, or the 

=?he"rf‘^m is of course net nmform , 
Much depends on the drive of the reader « >’' 
set against the ideas which are presented, he i ^ 

to have his attitude gr^tly changed But ^ 

diSerent if he has no particular attitude on ^jecto 
presented, especially if he has a drwe, as ’ 

in favor of thrills. Then such stones, read '‘‘a 
have considerable effect They influence the lad to believe 
that certain types of conduct lead to “f,?" 

satisfaction in life, that the truest success in i ’ 

dare-deidl, military or financial, and that when , ^ ^ 
strong arm methods are appropnate means of attaining 

this success. 1.^,3 iv. tiao 

.Before he is very old the child becomes interested m the 

newspapers. Before he can read, the comic section tends 
to give him such prejudiced notions as that men are oglers, 
that women are spendthrifts, that marriage is a umcru 
of dullards or a continuous fight with rolhng-pms and, 
worst of all, that these facts are extremely J, 

course true that few children take these so-called funnies 
at their face value. But because at a time when they lack 
ripeness of judgment they find these Pictures interesting and 
amusing, children are, in varying degrees, affected bj latm, 
" Cartoons tend to imbue the "child with such prejudiced 
ideas as that Russians are dirty and unshaven persons who 
carry bombs in their pockets, and that Prohibitionists are 
long-faced gloom-spreaders in high hats and frock coats. 
The former idea will probably take, because the chances are 
that the child mind has been set to believe evil of the 
Russians. The latter will not take if, as is likely, the 
youngster has acquaintances who are “drys.” In every case 
in which there is no personal knowledge to offset it, how- 
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ever, the cartoon has a chance to get in its work of mis- 
education. 

The picture page features such subjects as the latest 
thing in hot-weather pajamas for women, a film actress 
who has just returned from Europe, a society leader wearing 
the dress in which she was presented to royalty, the new 
tiger mascot of the Princeton football team, and a “close-up’’ 
of the battleship Day after day the child 

observes such pictures as these with satisfaction, and from 
this practice with satisfaction comes a prejudice in favor 
of this kind of illustration, rather than a liking for views 
dealing with more significant but less thrilling matters. 

When the boy is a little older he reads the news. Then 
he quickly notes that crime, scandal, military events, and 
such trivialities as the activities of the president’s dog are 
given places of prominence, and that baseball is the omlj 
subject regularly honored with the top of the front page 
of a special edition. All these matters are presented in an 
entertaining, if not thrilling manner. Again we have him 
practicing with satisfaction. To this insidious influence 
of the press must be attributed a considerable part of the 
current popular aversion to serious thought and discussion. 

What is said of the newspapers in this respect must of 
course be said ten times as emphatically of the so-called 
“tabloid” or picture papers, which owe their mushroomlik# 
growth primarily to their appeal to the trivial, the sensa- 
tional, and the vulgar. 

The magazines which children read are chiefly those that 
they find at home. The prevailing burden of their contents, 
as one learns for himself who examines the periodicals with 
the largest circulations, is that virtue almost always wins, 
that force is a proper and necessary means to success, and 
that success consists chiefly in amassing wealth. 

Magazines of so-called humor play no inconsiderable part 
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in spreading prejudice. However innocent may “ au- 
thor’s intent, he tends to create a bias, particularly in _ 

nf the child when he cracks a joke imputing unde- 
Sble traits to ao indWidoal who ataoda as representative 
of a group in the mind of the reader. 

Abraham: Did you have any ^ Did 

Isaac: Did I have any insurance? Did i mve a sio 
I have a fire? Did you go crazy in your head . 

Such a joke as the foregoing may be innocent ^ 

Leif but when others of the same type are read and en- 
joyed week after week and year after year, one tends, in 
the absence of contradictory influences, to accept as 
axiomatic the prejudiced belief that Jews are habitual in- 

Looses of this study the radio must be classed with 
newspapers and popular magazines. It has been 
an important means of education, but as yet has been 
used chiefly for advertising and entertainment. Practically 
arb roTdcasting stations give much time to recreational 
Lograms of the lighter sort, and very little to serious mat- 
tes Household hints, dancing lessons 
bedtime stories, programs of jazz, and reports athletic 

contests, often given play f ® 

-oart of the offering. Good music and educational talks art 

^given relatively little place. It is'all rather agreeable, how- 
Ler, at least to those who have been educated to appietute 
nothing better. No wonder, then, that many of the intel- 
lectually unemployed form the habit of following tie pro 
grams regularly. In this way, therefore, the radio plays 
its part in biasing in favor of the trivial. 

It might be anticipated that the school would offset such 
insidious influences as have been enumerated. Sometimes it 
does in part. A beloved teacher may have as great in- 
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fluence as does a parent, and she may do much to weed 
prejudices from young minds. Too frequently, however, 
the teacher possesses the prejudices current in her com- 
munity, and actually biases the minds put in her care. She 
herself, being the approved finished piroduct of an educa- 
tional system which on the whole discouraged independence 
of thought, is likely to be a willing conformist. There are, it 
is true, numerous and probably increasing exceptions, but 
as yet most teachers seem to feel that unquestioning con- 
formity is a great virtue. They act as though one of their 
chief duties were to train children to accept on faith the 
beliefs held by the “best” people of the community, beliefs 
which w'-e have seen to be largely prejudices. 

The way in which the child’s independence is destroyed 
and his mind filled with conventional beliefs is a familiar 
one. As soon as he enters school the process of regimenta- 
tion is begun. The teacher commonly presents her views 
as facts to be accepted without question. She is usually 
a pleasant person. She tells him new and interesting 
things, the knowledge of which gives him a sense of power 
and satisfaction. It is therefore easy for her to dominate 
him. She tells him just what he should believe about John 
Hancock, Jefferson Davis, and the causes of the World 
War. No wonder, then, that most school children have a 
strong bias in favor of the beliefs which prevail in then* 
community, be they what they may, and an equally strong 
bias against all persons who venture to question those views. 
There are, indeed, exceptional individuals who may enter- 
tain other ideas, but when one learns that agreeing with 
the teacher leads to satisfaction, while disagreement leads 
to dissatisfaction, even the independent thinker is likely to 
develop a prejudice. This prejudice will be different from 
that of his fellows, however. It will be simply in favor of 
outward conformity. 
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If these facts are true of the public school, much more 
are they true of the Sunday School. There, aa every one 
knows, the teacher usually tells the child categorically what 
is true and what he must believe. She looks upon the 
youth who presumes to question as being in a pen ous 
Itate and strives, not to make him an independent thinker 
but to save him for the faith of the fathers. Of course 
she is not always successful in her efforts, for othei and 
stronger influences often impinge upon her pupil and mak 
him skeptical, but at least her efforts are all m the direc- 
tion indicated. . , 1, I 

It is happily true that there are many individual teachers 
in both day and Sunday schools who favor open and free 
discussion in their classes, but their effectiveness is seriousty 
limited by conditions largely beyond their control. In the 
fii^t place, she is a brave teacher who encourages open- 
mindedness when she knows that she is in consequence 
likely to be charged with Bolshevism, atheism, or what not, 
and is in danger of being disciplined or even dismissed by 
an irate superintendent or school board. This is no 
imaginary danger, as many good teachers have learned to 
their cost. Heresy hunting, sometimes the result of legis- 
lation, has been rife ever since the War. As long as narrow- 
minded politicians like to remark significantly, “The hand 
that signs the pay check is the hapd that rules the schools, 
most teachers will not encourage independence of thought 
that leads to views very different from those of tlieir educa- 
tional superiors.® 

In the second place, teachers are often handicapped by 
the educational tools at their disposal. Textbooks liave a 
great influence. The geography which portrays the Cau- 
casian as an English business man instead of as a Russian 
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peasant, but presents the Malay as the wild man of Borneo 
instead of as a Filipino planter, tends to create a prejudice, 
for it causes the child to judge one group by its more ad- 
vanced and the other by its more backward members. The 
history that gives more space to Pocshontas than to Wil- 
liam Penn, more to Paul Revere than to Edgar Allan Poe 
and more to the events of the Civil War than to its causes, 
creates an impression that history consists of personal 
anecdotes, particularly regarding men associated with mili- 
tary events. General O’Ryan threw revealing light on the 
influence of this kind of teaching when he said: “I tViink 
. . . that I can trace my own military career to Barnes’s 
history, with one particularly inspiring picture of Phil 
Sheridan waving his hat and yelling: ‘Turn, boys, turn! 
We are going back!”’ 

Textbooks of this bias-creating sort have happily be«n 
becoming rarer of late, though the demand of certain poli- 
ticians and patriotic societies that more attention be given 
to leaders of the American Revolution is likely to result in 
their recrudescence. 

Patriotic, cliurch, and Sunday School songs create 
prejudices. The pleasure of singing them with friends 
strengthens satisfaction in association. When later one 
comes to examine the basis of his belief and practice, he 
finds that he possesses habits which make it extremely 
difiicult for him to detenfline his political or religious be- 
havior on an intellectual basis. Pleasure in group singiTig 
has been transferred to pleasure in standing by the group. 

Popular songs deserve more than the passing reference 
which can be given them. As long as they agreeably em- 
phasize the nonsensical, as in “Ja Da” and “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas”; the trivial, as in “I’m Forever Blowing 

Quoted in Frederick J. Libby, War on War (National Council 
for Reduction of Armaments, Wasbmgton, 1923), p. 62. 
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Bubbles”; and the suggestive, as in “Will You Tell Your 
Wife in the Morning Who [sic] You Were with To-night? 
they will create biases in childish minds m favor of super- 
ficiality and laxity in morals. , 

Finally, a few words must be said on the subject o 
motion pictures. Their prevailing themes seem to be cen- 
tered around war, big business, and, of courses, _ 

Quently of the “cave man” variety, presented in settings 
of Wall Street, the Grand Canyon, a California estate, and 
a ranch house in Idaho. Pleasing thrillers dealing with such 
themes cannot fail to tend to give the child a biased view 
of life. It is hardly necessary to argue this point, toi lew- 
intelligent persons question the need of raising standards 
of photoplays. Specific mention must be made, however, 
of those films which directly and immediately incukate 
psejudice. Such a picture was “The Birth of a Nation, 
which portrayed the ignorant Negro as a rapist, the edu- 
cated one as a demander of intermarriage, and the Ku Kiux 
Klan of Reconstruction days as a great force for righteous- 
ness. It roused antagonism between the races and increase 
friction wherever it was shown. 

Every one knows that several of the sources which have 
been mentioned, such as the press and the screen, are fre- 
quently used for the deliberate purpose of creating false 
impressions. This phase of the subject, which it is well to 
bear in mind whenever one thinks of causes of prejudice, 
is reserved for extended consideration in Chapter XHl. 

We have considered chiefiy the ways in -which children 
acquire bias. The process is the same in adult life, though 
of course adults are not quite as susceptible to infection. 
We have stressed the juvenile period because this is the 
time when most prejudices are acquired. Most thoughtful 
persons do not question this fact. If, however, one is told 
that his dislike for the Mexican, for example, is a prejudice 
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acquired as a child, lie is almost certain to respond in one 
of two ways. He may contend that racial antagonisms are 
innate, that he was born disliking the red man. He is more 
likely, however, to assert that his antipathy is a sound 
Judgment, and to present a variety of reasons in support 
of Ms contention. This process of self-justification is called 
^^rationaliaing.’^ Professor Robinson characterized it with 
his usual felicity when he said: 

I remember years ago attending a public dinner to which the 
Governor of the state was bidden. The chairman explained that 
His Excellency could not be present for certain ''good'' reasons; 
what the "real” reasons were the presiding officer said he would 
leave us. to conjecture. This distinction between "good" and\ 
'"real" reasons is one of the^ most clarifying and essential in the 
whole realm .of thought. We can .readily give what seems, to us. ,. 
"good", reasons for: being a Catholic or a Mason,. a,,Republieap 
or, a Democrat, an adherent or an opponent of 'the' League of' 
'Hations. But the "real" reasons- are usually on quite a dif- 
.■ferent plane." Of course the 'importance '-of' this 'distinction ■ is 
popularly, if somewhat obscurely, recognized. The Baptist mis- 
sionary is ready enough to see that the Buddhist is not such 
because his doctrines would bear careful inspection, but because 
he happened to be born in a Buddhist family in Tokio. But it 
would be treason to his faith to acknowledge that his own par- 
tiality for certain doctrines is due to the fact that his mother 
was a member of the First Baptist church of Oak BidgeJ^ 

We have finished our consideration of the external social 
forces which make for prejudice and are now ready to 
examine the more important biases which reside within. 
The list described in the following pages is not exhaustive. 
The several biases, moreover, both overlap and operate 
simultaneously, so that it k often impossible to determine 
which of the causes is the occasion of a particular error. 

James Harvey Robinsoa, The Mind in the Making (Harper and 
Brothere, Hew York, 1921), pp. 41-42. 
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The discussion will suffice, nevertheless, to warn against the 
most dangerous general sources of specific prejudice which 
are to be found in the individual. 

A prime cause of specific prejudices is the bias and habit 
of self-interest, or what one believes to be self-interest. 
This bias the child very early discovers to make for his 
satisfaction, and in consequence he cherishes it. A broad 
self-interest is no doubt natural, for it is a factor for sur- 
vival. Such self-interest is therefore to be classed as a 
sound prejudice. There is, however, a narrow self-interest 
which is to be rated as a harmful prejudice. Such economic 
self-interest was an important factor in impelling the gov- 
ernment of the United States to recognize the republic of 
Panama, and in making it reluctant to forgive European 
war debts for the sake of a better peace settlement. Eco- 
notnic self-interest also causes prejudice in individuals. 
The local merchant cannot fairly appraise the mail-order 
business. The wool-grower can not pass without bias upon 
the worth of a protective tariff. In the rarer cases when 
self-interest is not economic it is, nevertheless, an important 
cause of prejudice. It is practically impossible, for ex- 
ample, for the Protestant clergyman to appraise fairly the 
work of the Jesuits, or for the gridiron hero to pass upon the 
merits of intercollegiate athletics. 

^ This narrow self-interest appears to rise through cir- 
cumstances which may be designated as ignorance of the 
natural laws which govern social relations. It k also 
partly due to lack of foresight. It persists because the 
world is too complex for men to appreciate the full results 
of their errors of conduct. They die before the effects of 
their own mistakes come home to them. 

A second personal cause of specific prejudices is the bias 
and habit of conservatism, undue favor of the old. Some 
persons are almost always opposed to change. They have 
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adjusted themselves to the world as it is, or they believe 
that they have done so, and they do not wish to be dis- 
turbed. Such persons are almost always opposed to change. 
The old and familiar satisfies them, the new and unfa- 
miliar irritates them. The ^‘old-time* religion” is good 
enough for them because it was the faith of the fathers. 
The constitution of the United States, having endured for 
a century and a half, is to them above criticism. They 
cling tenaciously to the ancient grudge against Britain be- 
cause their great-grandfathers cherished it. They vote the 
^%ood old” Republican or Democratic ticket because their 
ancestors did, and they can not abide proposals for a new 
party. They want the ^^good old” classical education for 
their children. They yearn for the ^^good old” days before 
women bobbed their hair, shortened their skirts, and sallied 
forth from their ^^proper place,” the home, into the worli 
of affairs. 

A third personal cause of specific prejudices is the bias 
and habit of radicalism, undue favor of the new. Many 
persons are always eager for a change. This may be be- 
cause they are unadjusted or believe that they are unad- 
justed to the world. Under the circumstances they are 
discontented. They therefore long for new conditions, 
under which they feel that they may obtain the adjustment 
and content which they desire. Accordingly they uncriti-^ 
cally embrace whatever is the talk of the day, only to cast 
it aside, in spite of any merit which it may possess, as soon 
as it ceases to be a novelty. In the last few years, to cite 
a single illustration, the search for health has led such 
persons, as a class, to run the gamut of vegetarianism, 
Christian Science, osteopathy, chiropractic, Fletcherism, 
calory-counting, yeast cakes, Walter Campus daily dozen, 
Coueism, and sun baths. 

In the fourth place, there is the biased habit which in- 
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Clines men in favor of their own ideas and practices, and 
against individuals and groups whose beliefs and ways are 
different, however harmless those persons and their conduct 
may be. This is natural, for self-confidence or self-esteem, 
within limits, makeg for effective living. Men affwted by 
this bias of self-esteem often resent personal differences 
unduly. Thus one man has no use for Senator X because 
he wears a silk hat, while another feels that Mr. Y is not 
a fit member of the House of Commons because he goes to 
its sessions wearing a cap. Incidental differences asso- 
ciated with religion may irritate such a person. He be- 
comes prejudiced against Roman Catholic clergy because 
they wear clerical garb, against Protestant ministers be- 
cause they marry, or against Orthodox Jewish rabbis be- 
cause their food must be kosher. Again, _ it is very com- 
mon for such persons to entertain prejudices against men 
of another race or nation, on account of differences which 
have no real significance. Many of us Americans, for 
example, dislike the English because their accent is differ- 
ent from our own, hate the Germans because their lan- 
guage sounds harsh, or despise the Orientals because their 

countenances are not Occidental. 

A fifth cause of specific prejudices is found in persons 
who dislike being different from their fellows. They have 
othe bias and habit of conventionality. They are biased 
in favor of anything which is tlie mode, because they find 
it easy and pleasant to go with the crowd, and they there- 
fore tend to accept uncritically any prevailing idea. They 
are conservative or radical according to the spirit of the 
hour. Such persons are freshmen who seek to become full- 
fledged college men by imitating the upperclassmen in what- 
ever they do, country boys who try in every way to be like 
city dwellers, immigrant who strive at all costs to be like 
natives. 
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These five causes of specific prejudices — self-interest, 
conservatism, radicalism, self-esteem and conventionality- — 
are particularly influential in the presence of uncritical 
habits of thought, ignorance, or difference in experience. 
An examination of these is now in order. 

In the absence of some reason to the contrary, the easiest 
response which most men can make to the stimulus of a 
new idea is to accept it as true. The chief reasons to the 
contrary are the possession of critical habits and contra- 
dictory beliefs. Now it happens that most men do not 
have critical thought habits. They have been trained, as 
we have seen, to accept authority. Hence they are inclined 
to accept over-readily the opinions of a trusted pastor, 
teacher, employer, or friend, or of persons in authority, 
such as bankers, governors, senators, and the President of 
the United States. It is most natural, then, for a man tb 
accept views coming to him with an apparent weight of 
authority, against which he has no other views. This is 
why a prejudice which is held by a few persons of prestige 
often infects a large part of a community, if only the 
believers repeat their dogmas sufficiently frequently, pub- 
licly, and with an air of finality. 

In his keen little book, Are You A Bromide? Gelett 
Burgess divides all men into two classes. “Sulphites,” ac- 
cording to his classification, are those who possess some* 
originality of thought and speech. “Bromides” are those 
who think and say the conventional, inane, and, it must be 
added, what is all too frequently the false and prejudiced 
thing. Through the examples they set, “bromides” fashion 
the mental processes of many persons, who repeat “bromid- 
iums” mechanically and believe as they do so that they are 
thinking. Examples taken at random from current speech 
will indicate the extent to which conventional dogma passes 
for thought. 
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If every one were educated there would be no one to do the 

Socialists would do just what capitalists do if they had the 

chance. j 

Our schools and colleges are Mi of dangerous radicals. 

When these Hunkies have bathtubs in their houses they just 

keep coal in them. , ^ , i 

This country needs a large supply of cheap, unskilled labor. 
The Japanese have Chinese cashiers in their banks because they 

can't trust their own people. . , . r 

Organized charity just means fat salaries for swivel chair 

officials. , , 1 -n 

There always has been war and there always will be. 

The basements of Catholic churches are fuE of arms and am- 
munitions. 

Vivisection has never saved a life. 

All that business needs is to be let alone. ^ 

Prohibitionists took good care to have their own cellars weE 
stocked before the country went dry. , 

If the steel workers weren’t employed twelve hours a day they d 
have just that much more time for drinking and gambling. 


In times of stress and excitement men generally have 
many emotionally toned drives, such as readiness to be- 
lieve reports of the wickedness of enemies or news of vie- 
tories. This tendency to accept ideas then makes possible 
the creation in almost every one of a bias in favor of pre- 
vailing views. A prejudice current in a community may 
»then, simply through repetition, ^infect a reasonable person 
without his suspecting it. Bombarded^ from all sides by the 
idea which is held by acquaintances, friends,^ and even mem- 
bers of his family, the individual loses his power of re- 
sistance and finally yields. In this manner in war-time 
some of the most rational Americans finally came to be- 
lieve that there vras little original in German philosophy, 
literature, music, or science, that this country was swarm- 
ing with German spies and propagandists, and that all per- 
sons of German descent would bear careful watching! 
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PowerM factors in the spread and intensification of 
prejudice by means of suggestion are found in some epithets 
and slogans. “Hun/’ “Dago,” “Sheenie,” “Peck,” “Greaser,” 
“Gringo,” “Hunky,” and “Wop” are epithets usually poi- 
soned with hatred or contempt. Sometimes the stigma of an 
epithet is found in an adjective prefixed to a perfectly inof- 
fensive word, as in “wild-eyed socialist” and “bumptious 
Negro.” An interesting collection of such catchwords has 
been assembled by a newspaper writer who remarked: 

“Motormoron,” meaning a speed maniac careless of human life, 
is the latest of the coined epithets that seek to pack propaganda 
into a single word. Always, you will notice, the epithet is coined 
by the enemy of the thing characterized. “Scofflaw,” to describe 
the drinker of proscribed liquors, is a recent contribution to a 
lengthening list. It is perhaps offset by “spigotbigot,” a term of 
derision for fanatical drys. 

So the warfare wages, for “man,” says Stevenson, “lives not by 
bread alone but principally by catchwords.” They emerge from 
every controversy. In their terms you can almost write American 
history. “Whigs,” “Tories,” “locofocoes,” “barnburners,” “cop- 
perheads,” “carpetbaggers,” “scalawags,” “greenbackers,” “stal- 
warts,” “half-breeds,” “mugwumps,” “standpatters,” “jingoes,” 
“junkers,” “pacifists,” “bitter-enders,” “reactionaries” — so the list 
runs, and there is a story of struggle hidden in every item. Catch- 
words pepper other fields of effort. “Jay-walker” is about the 
only illustration of good-natured humor in the entire lexicon of 
jiropaganda by epithet. At least three words have proved for-^ 
midable weapons — ^^^scab,” “slacker” and “profiteer.” Each has 
proved a constraining, sometimes a tyrannical thing.^^ 

A second factor which facilitates the spread of preju- 
dices is ignorance of important relevant data. The influence 
of this factor was recognized with unusual discrimination 
by an old English philosopher. “There is a man whom I 
hate,” he exclaimed one day, as he noted a passer in the 
street. “I did not know that you were acquainted with 
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him,” replied a friend. “I am not,” was the rejoinder, “and 
I am glad that I am not, for if I knew him I might love 
him.” We are all somewhat like this hearty hater, thoug 
most of us are hardly aware of it. 

Why now are we Ignorant of facts? This is, “ ^ 

place, a matter of lack of contacts. We hate the Bolshe- 
viks, and we never talked with a Bolshevik or read a Bol- 
shevik document in our lives. We hate the Japanese, with 
whom the limit of our contact has been the purchase of a 
set of dishes. We hate the Roman Catholic clergy, and v e 
are not acquainted with even one priest. e hate French 
Canadians, a group unknown to us save for our laundress 
and her children, all of whom we like. We hared the Ger- 
mans in war-time, with an intensity that varied directly 
with our distance from the front. The Armistice gave us 
i chance to get acquainted with them again. Then t le 
boys in the army became so friendly that their officer 
could not prevent fraternizing with the “Fritzies, and 
many of the soldiers brought home German brides! 

The trouble with most of us is that we know just enoug i 
to make us think that we are wise, when in reality we are 
not far different from the fabled blind men who went out 
to inspect an elephant. Each touched a different part 
of the elephant, you will recall— the tail, the trunk, 
’"the leg, the ear and the side^ Each then maintained 
vehemently that his was the only correct concept of the 
beast. It resembled a rope, a snake, a post, a fan, and a 
wall. Finally the five had a first-rate quarrel over the 
matter. Such are many of our quarrels over much larger 
questions! In the autumn of 1924, for example, many 
sincere and supposedly intelligent persons opposed the pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the Constitution on the 
ground that it would forbid the working of all persoM 
under eighteen years of age. It was plain to all discrimi- 
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nating men that these individuals had either not read the 
amendment or had failed to understand a simple English 
sentence. The amendment did not of itself forbid the 
working of children, it simply gave power to Congress “to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labdr of persons under 
eighteen years of age,” a very different thing. Again, a 
few years ago many persons were greatly prejudiced against 
the coal miners, because they understood that the miners 
wanted to wwk only five days per week. When they 
learned the truth, that the demand for a five-day week 
simply meant that men who had been given employment 
only thi-ee and four days per week were begging to be 
given the chance to labor at least five days, their prejudice 
was greatly reduced, if not removed. 

It is of course true that increased knowledge does not 
always remove prejudice. Sometimes it increases it, ^ 
when the news of the use of chemical warfare by the 
Germans first came to the people of Britain. Sometimes, 
too, it causes a contrary prejudice to rise, as when people 
who have been pro-labor become anti-labor upon hearing 
of violence by strikers. Sometimes, again, one may be 
intellectually convinced, but quite unconvinced emotionally. 
Such was the case of the keen-witted college student who 
for several days in succession argued vehemently with his 
economics professor regarding the tariff. Each day he» 
was obliged to admit, point by point, that his teacher’s 
argument in favor of free trade was logically impregnable, 
but each morning found him back where he had started, 
a strong protectionist! 

There is a second cause which contributes to the igno- 
rance on which our prejudices are founded. This is lack 
of time. Like most of our fellow-citizens, we get our views 
of the world primarily by twice daily glancing hurriedly 
at a newspaper for fifteen minutes. We acknowledge, let 
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us say, that we do not know the Bolsheviks, the 
Catholic clergy, the Japanese, and the Negroes. We should 
perhaps be willing to become acquainted with all of them, 
but just now we are extremely busy with our daily affairs. 
We simply can not* find time to get acquainted with t e 
whole world! There is no one whom this lack of time 
does not affect. It is an influence which can not be 
escaped. The professional may devote his entire life to 
the study of the Japanese, but he can not be a specialist 
on every subject. 

We have pointed out that increase of knowledge does 
not always decrease prejudice. This is true even in the 
case of many persons who are rather critical in their thought 
habits. Apparently, then, some other contributory cause 
of prejudice must be sought. This we find in difference 
«f experience. In proof of this view it can be shown that 
whenever special agencies exist or are created for t e 
development of friendly contacts, prejudice in both groups 
party to the conflict is almost invariably greatly reduced 
Such has been the experience, for example, of boards of 
arbitration, and also of interracial committees. This 
change in attitude may be in part the result of increased 
understanding. But often each side already understood 
thoroughly the case of the other. Then the changed atti- 
r.tude seems to be rather the effect of sympathy developed 
out of the increased uniformity of experience found m co- 
operating to a common end. The relative strength of 
ignorance and of lack of comfnon experience has not 5 ct 
been determined, but it seems safe to say that both must 
be considered in any reckoning of the causes of prejudice. 

We have now finished our consideration of the causes of 
prejudice. It would be interesting to examine in detail 
the effects of the various types of prejudice, but lack of 
space forbids. It is essential, however, that mention be 
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made of the harm which prejudice causes when directed 
against sources of information. It affects not only our 
attitude toward individuals but also our attitude toward 
what they say. There must be millions of persons in the 
United States w^ho refuse to read or at least to attribute 
any value to articles from the pen of such men as Upton 
Sinclair, Harry F. Ward, and Scott Nearing, while other 
millions take a similar stand with respect to the statements 
of men like Bishop Manning, Andrew J. Mellon, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Certain newspapers and periodi- 
cals are also ignored by many persons. Some of them 
scorn any article appearing in such publications as the 
American Mercury, the New Republic, and the Nation, 
while others scoff at anything presented in papers and 
magazines like the Chicago Tribune, ih^ WorWs Work 
and ih.Q Saturday Evening Post There may be a few tf 
these multitudes who, after thorough investigation, have 
come to the conclusion that such persons and periodicals 
are unreliable, but for every individual of this sort there 
are many whose hostility is based simply on the fact that 
they do not like the philosophy and the motives of the 
informant under consideration. They are not unlike the 
radical sailor who exclaimed, when shown by an atlas 
that there was no ^^port of Madrid,’^ ^^Ho, you think I'd 
believe that damned capitalist map!" The person wh(^ 
takes such an attitude as'this of course commits a serious 
blunder. One should not shut himself off from a possible 
source of information simply because he does not like 
something about the informant. It seldom happens that 
the truth is all on one side of any question. Disliked 
persons and periodicals are often keen critics and fact- 
finders, able to bring out clearly some truth on their side 
of a question and to reveal weakness in their opponent's 
case. Indeed, their unpopularity is often caused by,, their,; 
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unusual skill in discovering and presenting unpopular facts. 
One who refuses to hear the other side of a question pre- 
sented by its friends whom he dislikes, often thereby 
chooses ignorance instead of knowledge, and in consequence 
assumes and attem{)ts to defend an indefensible position. 
Such was the choice of the university professor who ridi- 
culed a student whom he had been examining because she 
quoted an article about Negroes which had appeared in a 
Negro magazine! 

The question naturally rises why men have not long 
since set to work freeing themselves from such a vicious 
influence as prejudice shows itself to be. Five outstanding 
buttresses of prejudice must therefore be noted. The first 
is ignorance. Most persons do not know when they are 
biased, for although it is easy to recognize prejudice in 
distant times and places and in one^s opponents, it is very 
diiBcult to recognize it in oneself. As students of history 
few of us have not marveled, for instance, at the ancient 
feud between English and Scotch and have not deplored 
the loss of life in wars which seemed to us quite useless. 
We can even see that our own war with Mexico was entirely 
unnecessary, the result of bias which made it easy for our 
people to believe that Mexico, as a backward and pre- 
sumably inferior nation, had no rights which we were 
^ound to respect. Likewise we marvel at such present-day 
hatreds as those of Greeks, Bulgars, Serbs, and Rumanians 
for each other, and remark upon the utter folly of tlieir 
perpetual hostility. Of course we smiled pityingly in 1914 
at Germany's “Gott strafe England^^ and at her ^'Hyniii of 
Hate.” But when our own bias is questioned we hasten to 
deny its existence, alleging that our good opinion of every- 
thing American is a mature and well-founded Judgment. 

A second reason for failing to get rid of prejudice is that 
men often do not think that to do so makes for efficient 
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living. They note many cases in which the prejudiced and 
aggressive flourish, while the unbiased and judicial lan- 
guish, apparently precisely because of their lack of preju- 
dice. They may concede that the world w'ould be a better 
place in which to live if every one abandoned his unsound 
prejudices. They reason, however, that the world being as 
it is, they can not afford to give up their unsound prejudices 
till every one else does. 

A third reason why most men do not get rid of their 
prejudice is that whenever they attempt to do so they feel 
most uncomfortable. They are like those fabled cave- 
dwellers who could not be persuaded to move out into the 
open air. Whenever they went to the mouth of their den 
and looked out they were blinded by the unaccustomed 
light, and felt comfortable once more only when they had 
scurried back into their familiar darkness. They couM 
not be convinced that if they would only take the time 
and the pains to become accustomed to the outside world, 
they would be far better off. So it is with most men when 
they consider the possibility of abandoning some cherished 
bias or prejudice, such as a belief in the supreme excellence 
of the political faith in which they were nurtured. They 
are dazzled by the new light and turn from it in dismay. 
The young woman was therefore typically human who said, 
“I am satisfied with what I have been taught to believe.* 
It is easy for me to believe it. Why should I trouble 
myself to study out this matter?” Truth may order us 
to advance, but it seldom prevails when friendship and 
pleasant custom order us to stand fast. 

This situation is inevitable, as we realize when we note 
that mentally men are their habits, their beliefs, their 
prejudices. For men to give up a prejudice is to give up 
a bit of their individuality, and this they are naturally little 
inclined to do. 
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Fourth, it is very difiScult to get rid of our prejudices 
because they are usually community attitudes, and the 
forces which created them in us usually persist and hamper 
our efforts to liberate ourselves. Many a young student 
has cast off some prejudice while at college, only to be 
recaptured for that prejudice by the united counterattack 
of his parents, pastor, and friends, all supported by an 

intangible but very real community sentiment. _ 

False pride is a final source of difficulty in getting rid of 
prejudice. Necessity often forces us to make jud^ents 
without adequate knowledge. We must vote or not vo , 
for example, and if we vote we must favor a particular 
candidate or measure. Perhaps a very minor or irrelevant 
influence determines our choice. We may like the naine o 
one of two candidates better than we like that of the other. 
Mason may appeal to us more than does Mulcahy. Having 
made our choice we like to think that it is a wise one ; and 
false pride impels us to defend it, even at the risk of self- 
deception, by rationalizing our position. , . .i. 

We are now prepared to consider in the next chapter the 
important subject, “How are we to liberate ourselves from 
prejudice?” 


CHAPTER III 

CURES AND PREVENTIVES OP PREJUDICE 
THE CONVEKSION OP CAPTAIN G ^ 

We [a group of American Negroes] had been in training for 
commissions at the Fourth Officers' Training Camp, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, for about a month, when word was whispered about that 
the camp w^as to be discontinued and the candidates transferred 
to Camp Pike, Arkansas, for infantry training or to Camp Gor- 
don, Georgia, for machine gun work. You may imagine our feel- 
ings. Most of the men were northerners by birth, and the thought 
of going into the southland held no charms for them. The fe% 
Bouthemers w^ere for the most part students in northern universi- 
ties at the time of their enlistment and, having tasted of the free- 
dom of northern city life, were reluctant to return south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. When the rumor was confirmed by orders and 
we found that we were actually to be transferred, hea\^" gloom re- 
placed the spirit of happiness which had permeated our four 
companies. 

Several days on the road. At last we arrived. Night had 
fallen and there was a depressing stillness throughout the camp. 
Only the thud-thud of our own marching feet could be heard. 
A nasty drizzle was falling and added to our general gloom. After* 
much walking we were halted before one of the grim and bare 
barracks. The drizzle turned into a steady rain which in spite 
of raincoats drenched us to the skin. We wondered what was 
what and finally asked one of the officers if we were to spend the 
night out of doors. He laughed bitterly. He was black, too, and 
there were nineteen others of our race. He told us that “there 
had been some mistake." When the camp officials received orders 
to prepare to receive candidates for commissions and twenty 
officers they assumed that they were white. What to do with 

3- Bruno Lasker, ed., And Who Is My Neighbor? (The Inquiry, 
New York, 1924), pp. 64-68, abridged. 
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b.«k “rer-'OrnS’ Sw 

couldn’t possibly ? «oT„i5rla+e<! -whicli would at least be 

Hiust be found for the “ cantons wj®h wo 

on the edge of the c^mp After them. I think 

venience of moving at JP°^t our^new house in shape. 

The next morning we arose After all. a good 

The sun was shmmg and our spmte Captain 

breakfast and the sunshine joo _ He was as hand- 

G. strode in. Evejy man stood at ^te^i®^ 

some in figure and features as a y ^ „rrow— every inch a soldier, 
-broad of Not an eyelash flut- 

He looked us over. ^ /»An1d detect suppressed emotion, 

tered. And then he spoke. We ^e^er thought 

“This thing has been forced “ i . .^gU .. grimly, “you’E 
I’d be, t°JTaW yL get a comn^ission it’ll be in 

r? ifL ” nTlid soL more bSt I didn’t hear him. Every 
Spite of me. y-aqa in rebellion in my breast and 

bit of »• I «'>»'?■ 

I wf P^ fi-™ moved. We seemed rooted to the 

He had gone, u ^ gg(,g hit their lips. And then 

floor. Strong men menone . , There were curses 

My^’b^S to t£ S’- army leaped »^b 
-threats. Fmally a bi c^P J ^ thrash this thing 

“ : - S .0 h”d a meeliag withoat the p,«- 

Kice of an officer could be regarded ae nimmy and , 

p?ay fair, we caUed in one of the colored officers. He stood 

' ®*ome wSetorlieliberately leaving the eanap in a body. That 
mpant defiance of authority and perhaps the federal penitentiary, 

Srt who cared! Some suggested that a 2°°*^ ''‘^^PP™! 

^ ZfH r ^ world of aood. “Let’s wnte to Emmett bcott (bec- 
SS of tXS iSl. who, in the midst of the yarto 
troubles incident to the enlistment and training of Negros, had 
£n apited confidential adidser to the Department) 

or the S^retary of War himsdf,” some cried. All sorts of drastic 
meSurS «gge3ted. and bedlam was baking a^w 
when a quiet little feEow, scarcely over five feet 5?!, 
tion and%oke. “listen, Mows, we are men and soldiers. We 
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are loyal Americans. We are Negroes. Our honor is at stake. 
We represent the best that our race affords. The eyes of America 
are upon us. Let^s play square-soldier for the man and trust in 
God.’’ That was all. No display of oratory. Just a simple 
quiet message. But it worked. Resentmeuit left us. Hate was 
replaced by love. We silently agreed '^to soldier for the man and 
trust in God.” 

And we did 'Svork like hell.” No group of soldiers in any camp 
suffered more than we. When we hiked it was twice the distance 
and at double the pace of other units. Our guns were never 
clean enough. We stood at attention for two hours on inspection. 
At the slightest provocation Captain G. abused and cursed us. 
My, how that man could curse! He tried deliberately to break 
us, body and soul, but we stood it like men and ^'soldiered.” 

Toward the end he seemed to relent a bit. Our task grew 
lighter. Final examinations came, and we carried off many 
honors. Over fifty-five percent of our company received commis- 
sions, and that was not a bad percentage. We were the most fit 
physically in the camp — ^hard, intensive training had made ut 
that. 

The colored citizens of L. R. were proud of us and gave a 
"graduation dance.” Captain G. was there and when called upon 
to speak, told us a most amazing story which explained much. 

"When I was a lad,” he said, “my father, who was sheriff of S. 
county in Oklahoma, was killed in a fight with Negro bandits. 
On his death bed, he made my older brother and me swear before 
God that we would avenge his death by hating all Negroes and 
taking advantage of every opportunity to do them an injury. 

I grew up hating all Negroes, placing them all in the same cate- 
gory and determined to carry out my father’s death-bed wishes. • 
I tecame a ranger and was the terror of Negroes with whom I 
came in contact, I hated them bitterly. When I found that 
I was assigned to train colored men for commissions I felt insulted 
and my hatred increased. Then I saw my chance to avenge my 
father by making these men under my command suffer, I de- 
liberately set out to wreck them physically and break their souls. 

I had no idea that they could stand the pace which I set, and 
that any would earn commi»ions was not given consideration by 
me. But they stood the test. They beat me at my own game 
and laughed as they did it. I learned first to admire them, then 
to love them, I realized for the fimi time that the souls of black 
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men were as noble as the souls of white men ^ 
pany and I love every man m it and I love all biaclr loiK. 

and love Mm/ 

Captain G-, it is obvious, got over his prejudice, though 
not because he wished to do so. Is it possible, however 
for persons deliberately to free themselves from prejudice? 
To this question the answer must be that although we can 
never entirely eliminate it, we can escape from its grosser 
and more serious manifestations. Since practically aU 
prejudices are habits, the problem of coping with them is 
for practical purposes simply one of change of habit. _ 

** A number of methods of working toward the elimination 
of prejudices are frequently recommended. We shall 
examine several of these devices, as soon as we have noted 
some preliminary general considerations. , _ 

We have become familiar wdth the Law of Readiness, 
which tells us that success in learning is largely determmeil 
by emotionally toned drives. Since this is true, it is essen- 
tial that any one who is to get rid of his prejudices should 
first become strongly desirous of becoming prejudice-free. 
-There are a number of ways ,in which we can become 
emotionally toned in this direction. First, we can help by 
making vivid to ourselves the great advantages to be gained 
by being open-minded, and the great costs of bias. 

When one has intellectually resolved to take a trip to 
Europe, taking thought of places of interest to visit and 
of itineraries, examination of pictures of the Leviathan, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Matterhorn, and study of 
guidebooks and maps, all tend to strengthen the intellectual 
resolve by an emotionally toned drive. Similar methods 
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are effective in the case of bias. We can make vivid and 
can charge with emotion the ideals which we have set 
before ourselves. This is done by drawing in our mind^s 
eye a picture of ourselves as we shall b§ if we are biased- 
unreasonable, ineffective, harming ourselves and our asso- 
ciates. Such a person was George III. Then in contrast 
we can see ourselves as unbiased men — clear-thinking, 
effective, respected, a credit to ourselves, and a help to our 
fellows. Such a person was Benjamin Franklin. We shall 
find it a helpful exercise to summon pictures of such folk to 
our minds, especially pictures of clear-thinking persons 
whom we admire, and of biased folk whom we strongly 
dislike. Making frequent and vivid contrasts on the subject 
will he helpful in getting the desired emotionally toned drive. 

In the second place, we shall derive benefit from reading 
some of the extremely interesting works which portray th# 
harmful effects of bias and the advantages of reason, a 
number of which are listed in the bibliography. 

We are now ready to note which of our opinions we 
ought to study in order to make sure that they are not 
prejudices. First, plainly, we ought to examine those 
opinions which we suspect are irrational. Second, we ought 
to make a special inquiry whenever we find that we have 
a belief regarding such matters as property, the family, 
religion, the state or inteniational relations, to question 
which seems to us carry skepticism to an insane de- 
gree.'' Mr. Trotter gave excellent ground for such investi- 
gation in the words: ® 

When . . . we find ourselves entertaining an opinion about the 
basis of which there is a quality of feeling which tells us that to 
inquire into it would be absurd, obviously unnecessary, unprofit- 

2 William Trotter, hisiincts oj Ike Herd in Peace and War (The 
Macmillan Company^ New York, rev. ed., 1926; Ernest Benn, Ltd., 

London), p. 44. 
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upon inadequate evidence. 

When we discover an opinion which we ^ ^ 

prejudice, there are several steps which may helpful^ be 
taken to determine the real nature of the opinion. ^ ^ , 

we should try to recall the circumstances under which we 
became imbued with that opinion, noting particularly 
whether we got it from any of the social 
have been cited as biasing. Second, we - ^ ^ 

discover whether there was in us any bias which tended 
predispose us in favor of any opinion which 
Ly be unwarranted. We shall not be ^ 
since we have to sit on our own cases but it is wortK ou 
while to try to appraise, very tentatively indeed, the forces 
which may have given us particular opmions. ^ 

In our hunt for prejudices we can, in many cases, be 
helped bv other persons. A debating society is of limited 

value. In such a gi’oup men usually f 
victory, not in order that they may attain the truth._ iiie 
method of such a society tends to make disputants ignore 
or minimize unpleasant truth and to exaggerate pleasant 
facts. It tends, therefore, to promote rather than to dispel 

r A discussion group, on the other hand, is notably 
In such a group, ideas are interchanged for the purpose of 
discovering whatever elements of the truth may be 
in every view, and of combining these elements in a new 
view which will be generally acceptable because it recog- 
nizes truth, wherever it may be found.® 

If we are students and have access to keen teachers who 
conduct, by the discussion method, available courses m 
scientific method and in those fields in which we are most 


» Cj. injra, Chapter XIV. 
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liable to bias — ^hygiene, the social sciences and psychology— 
we shall do well to work under them. A course conducted 
by discussion is much preferable to one conducted by the 
lecture or the question-and-answer method. In the first 
place, it makes one think. In a disci&ssion course where 
many opinions are freely expressed, the cross-examination 
of the teacher and the challenging questions of fellow 
students compel one to be careful of his premises, critical 
in examining evidence, ready to change his mind when 
evidence warrants it, logical in his reasoning, and sound in 
his conclusions. In the second place, one is far more likely 
to attain the truth by listening to and participating in 
discussions and by noting the points which partisans suc- 
ceed in establishing, than he is by accepting the statements 
of an instructor, no matter how unbiased and judicial he 
may seem. George Bernard Shaw was right when 
observed that “the way to get at the merits of a case is not 
to listen to the fool who imagines himself impartial, but to 
get it argued with reckless bias for and against.” And, 
third, we are usually more willing to accept unpleasant 
truths when we seem to discover them for ourselves than 
when they seem to be thrust upon us. 

A forum which has the support of alert and eager mem- 
bers is a valuable substitute for a discussion class. While 
it is more likely to be plagued by cranks than is a class,^ 
almost any forum is bettSr than no forum at all. It at 
least gives opportunity for that free discussion which refines 
and makes one refine his own opinions. 

Now we are ready to see what we can do about specific 
prejudices. Let us recall once more that prejudices are 
created by the conditioning of responses. The problem of 
elimination of prejudice is therefore essentially that of 
unconditioning our responses. How is this to be done? 
The question can be answered finally only after much 
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research. As yet we can say with certainty only that some 
methods are ineffective and that some others are effective, 
while several devices seem to work or to fail according to 
associated conditions which are not yet clearly determined. 
Our discussion of the subject will therefore have in part to 

be tentative. . 

First, it is sometimes said that disuse will remove preju- 
dice. Watson is of the opinion that “the method of disuse 
in the case of emotional disturbance is not as effective as 
is commonly supposed.” There is little evidence that adults 
get over racial, national, or religious prejudices in this way, 
and very limited tests on children seem to indicate that 
the simple lapse of time does not result in disappearance of 

fear reactions.* j „ u„i 

Second, use is sometimes made of the method of verbal 

ftrganization, that is, of seeking by talk regarding the oh]ee 
of the prejudice to change the habitual response. Limited 
experimental evidence on this method seems to show tlmt 
fear reactions in children can not be removed by this 

method.® . , i- 

The child who was afraid of rabbits did not get over his 

fears through hearing rabbit stories or even through having 
the harmlessness of the rabbit explained to him repeatedly 
and in detail. There is some evidence, however, that even 
in the case of children emotions other than fear can some- 
' times be successfully treated by* this method. 

In the case of adults this method of verbal organization 
can be helpfully combined with others, even in dealing with 
fear. Psychiatrists have found that when the individual 
understands the source of an attitude, he often perceives its 


<John B. Watson, Behaviorism (W. ■V\^ Norton and Company, 
New York; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.. Ltd., London, 1925), 

pp. 133-134. 

^Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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unreasonableiiess. Although frequently there is no change 
in attitude when this occurs, on the other hand the preju- 
dice often disappears as though by magic, and in other 
cases so dwindles as to be relatively^, amenable to other 
.modes of. treatment. 

Third is the method of frequent application of stimulus. 
This method has been studied but little. Present results 
indicate, however, that positive reactions are not to be 
developed from the use of this method. That is, one does 
not change from dislike to like, or from fear to favor by 
being frequently exposed to an unpleasant stimulus, 
whether it be the presence of a Spaniard, the sermon of 
a modernist, or the discharge .of a ten-inch,, gun, ' In some 
experimental cases, indeed, Watson found that cumulative, 
effect rather than an adjustment was obtained.® 

Sometimes the method of using social factors is proposed! 
This may consist in making fun of the prejudice, or thrust- 
ing the object of the prejudice upon its. subject. Watson 
averred that in children ^^this process tends to breed nega- 
tive reactions not only to the animal feared but to society 
as a whole,” and characterized it as ^^one of the most 
unsafe methods in common use for eliminating fears.” ^ 
There is no evidence for believing that it is any more useful 
in the case of adults. 

Another method of usi^g social factors is to have the* 
prejudiced persons associate with those who are unpreju- 
diced. Sometimes this device is effective. Thus a little 
boy who was afraid of rabbits had his negative attitude 
considerably reduced by associating with other children 
who were having a good time playing with a rabbit. A 
prejudiced person might in time become changed by asso- 
ciating, let us say, with the unprejudiced members of a 
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Cosmopolitan Club. This method has the danger, however^ 
that instead of removing fear or prejudice it may result in 
infecting those who have previously been fearless or 
unprejudiced.® All « depends upon the relative powers of 
resistance of the members of the two groups. 

One of the most effective means of removing prejudices 
is found in the process of ^^identification/^ or of putting 
oneself in the place of the other fellow. Seldom has this 
method been used more ingeniously than by the Alsatian 
pastor, John Frederick Oberlin. The good man was fre- 
quently visited by antagonists, who asked him to settle 
their quarrels. On such occasions Oberlin would frequently 
draw the attention of the disputants, whom he had seated 
on opposite sides of his study, to an unusual picture which 
hung on the wall. ^^What is it?” he would ask. ^^A 
dower,” one would say without hesitation. “A bird,” the 
other would object. Then Oberlin would have on his hands 
another little controversy, which he would let develop for 
a few minutes. Then he would quietly ask the visitors to 
exchange seats with each other. This done, wdiat had 
seemed to be a flower appeared like a bird, while what 
had had the aspect of a bird seemed to be a flower! All 
depended, as the pastor kindly indicated, upon the point 
of .view. ■ 

It is of course not easy to myake reasonable and vivid 
the view of an antagonist. When we try to do so we are 
likely to have the experience described by Benjamin 
Harrow.® Said he: 

^T once asked one of those easily misled individuals, a bubbling- 
over patriot, what he (an Englishman) would have done had be 


® The Eomame of the Atom (Horace Liveright, New York, 1^27), 
p. 154. Quoted in IforM To^moftow, VoL XI (February, p. 

sa. 
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■foeen bom a German? 'What every decent German did- — I would 
have gone to fight/ he flashed back. And then he thought a 
minute. 'But I could never have been bom a German/ was his 
parting shot of wisdom.” 

In spite of this difficulty it is nevertheless essential that 
the task of putting oneself in the other fellow^s place, which 
is but another way of saying “the task of unconditioning 
one^s emotions/^ shall be attempted. 

The most effective method yet devised for dealing with 
this problem of prejudice removal is that of reversing the 
process by which prejudice is created. It will be recalled 
that prejudice is the response to a conditioned stimulus, 
and is created by having pleasant or unpleasant ideas 
become associated in the mind with stimuli which are 
naturally neutral. Thus the idea of “bully^^ became at- 
tached to that of “Italian^’ in one of our earlier illustra- 
tions.^® This prejudiced idea must become detached from 
the neutral idea with which it has illogically become asso- 
ciated. This can be done by experiences which associate 
different kinds of idea with the object of the prejudice. 

Desciuption of a controlled laboratory experiment on 
this point will make the method plain. Watson, the 
director of the experiment, reported: 

The most successful method so far discovered for use in remov- 
ing fears is the method of ujiconditioning or reconditioning. . . ^ 

I wish to go into the details of one case where unconditioning 
was attempted because it illustrates not only the method used but 
the various difficulties one is likely to encounter in such work. 

Peter was an active eager child approximately 3 years of age. 
This child was well adjusted to ordinary life situations except for 
his fear organization. He was afraid of white rats, rabbits, fur 
coats, feathers, cotton wool, frogs, fish, and mechanical toys. . . . 

Peter was put in a crib in a play room and immediately became 
absorbed in his toys. A white rat was introduced into the crib 


See supra^ p. 19* 
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from beMnd. (Tiie experimenter was behind a screen.) At sight 
of the rat, Peter screamed and fell flat on his back in a paroxysm 
of fear. The stimulus was removed, and Peter was taken out of 
the crib and put into a chair. Barbara, a girl of two, was brought 
to the crib and the wtdte rat introduced as before. She exhibited 
no fear but picked the rat up in her hand. Peter sat quietly 
watching Barbara and the rat. A string of beads belonging to 
Peter had been left in the crib. Whenever the rat touched a part 
of the string, he would say ^^my beads’" in a complaining voice, 
although he made no objections when Barbara touched them. 
Invited to get down from the chair, he shook his head, fear not 
yet subsided. Twenty-five minutes elapsed before he was ready 
to play about freely. 

The next day his reactions to the foiiowing situations and ob- 
jects were noted. 


Play room and crib Took his toys, got into crib without protest 

White ball rolled in Picked it up and held it 

!£ur rug hung over crib Cried until it was removed 

Fur coat hung over crib Cried until it "was removed 

Cotton Whimpered, withdrew, cried 

Hat with feathers Cried 

White toy rabbit with rough cloth Neither negative nor positive 

[reaction 

Wooden doll Neither negative nor positive reaction 


Training for removal of these fears in Peter was first begun by 
utilizing social factors. . . . There was considerable improvement, 
but before retraining was completed the child fell ill with scarlet 
fever and had to go to a hospital for a period of two months. 
^When coming back from the hospital a large barking dog attacked 
him and the nurse just as they entered a taxicab. Both the nurse 
and Peter were terribly frightened. Peter lay back in the taxi 
ill and exhausted. After allowing a few days for recot^ert' he was 
taken to the laboratory and again tested with animals. Hk fear 
reactiom to all the animals had returned m exaggerated for^n. 
We determined then to use another type of procedure — that of 
direct unconditioning. We did not have control over his meals, 
but we secured pennission to give him Ms mid-afternoon lunch, 
consisting of crackers and a glass of milk. We seated him at a 
small table in a Mgh chair. The lunch was served in a room, 
about 40 feet long. Just as he began to eat his lunch, the rabbit 
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was displayed in a wire cage of wide mesh. We displayed it on 
the first day just far enough away not to disturb his eating. This 
point was then marked. The next day the rabbit was brought 
closer and closer until disturbance was first barely noticed. This 
place was marked. The third and succeeding days the same 
routine was maintained. Finally the rabbit could be placed upon 
the table — ^then in Peter^s lap. Next tolerance changed to posi- 
tive reaction. Finally he would eat with one hand and play with 
the rabbit with the other, a proof that his viscera were retrained 
along with his hands! 

After having broken down his fear reactions to the rabbit— 
the animal calling out fear responses of the most exaggerated 
kinds— we 'were next interested in seeing what his reactions would 
be to other furry animals and furry objects. Fear responses to 
cotton, the fur coat, and feathers were entirely gone. He looked 
at them and handled them and then turned to other things. He 
would even pick up the fur rug and bring it to the experimenter. 

The reaction to white rats was greatly improved — ^it had at least 
reached the tolerance stage but (fid not call out any very excite!?!! 
positive manipulation. He would pick up the small tin boxes 
containing rats and frogs and carry them around the room. 

He was then tested in an entirely new animal situation. A 
mouse which he had not hitherto seen was handed to him together 
with a tangled mass of earthworms. His reaction was at first 
partly negative but this gave way in a few minutes to positive 
response to the worms and undisturbed watching of the mouseJ^ 

Now we are in a position to understand by what process 
Captain G. came to change his mind. We know that at^ 
the beginning of the episode he had an intense hatred for 
Negroes. We can safely infer, though we are not told, that 
he also had a keen respect for good soldiers, especially for 
men who could endure to the limit without a murmur. At 
the start Captain G. thought of the men in his company 
primarily as Negroes. He therefore hated them. Presently, 
however, in the light of the pleasant phases of his experi- 
ence with them, he came to think of them not only as 


Watson, op, dt., pp. 136-138. 
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Negroes, but also as good soldiers. Yet a little later he 
nerceived that these Negro soldiers were passing good, and 
his military attitude became dominant over his personal 
attitude. The men were then viewed primarily ^ excellent 
soldiers, and only incidentally as Negroes finally, so 
strong did the idea excellent-Negro-soldier become thab it 
passed beyond the confines of 

Captain G-, to his surprise, found himself thinking of the 
Negro race as worthy of respect and friendly regai . 

Now we must consider very specific means by which we 
adults can attack our own prejudices. We shall ass^e 
that we have an intellectual drive to become open-minded, 
and have added to it an emotionally toned drive which 
makes us eager to attain the truth, even at the expense of 
somewhat painful mental adjustments. Our Fob km, it 
«iust be remembered, is that of bringing about tolerance 
or approval, by gradually developing _ contact with the 
object of aversion under pleasant conditions, so that the 
satisfaction which is found in the agreeable situation may 
little by little be transferred to the object of the prejudice. 

We can, in the first place, read biographies, novels, and 
dramas which present sympathetically the group or indi- 
viduals in the group against which we are prejudiced. 1 his 
will help us get into a receptive mood. Yk may be satisfied, 
- for example, that the South was quite in the wrong in the 
Civil War, but it is difiicult to read a first-rate novel or 
biography in which the attractive hero is a southerner of 
this period without mentally sharing his experience and 
therefore feeling increased understanding and sympathy for 
those who fought for the Confederacy. 

Second, we can read scientific and polemic literature on 
the side of the case which we oppose — ^not poor literature 
whose arguments we can demolish easily, but the very best 
works of masters of the subject. One who delights in care- 
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ful, scientific reasoning is likely to discover, if he has not 
too strong a drive to the contrary, that his pleasure in close 
reasoning is in a measure transferred to the associated ideas 
which were previously disliked. « 

Intelligent partisans can usually be found who are eager 
to recommend material on their side of moot questions. 
College and high school teachers may make helpful sug- 
gestions. Reference librarians are especially trained to do 
this kind of thing, and they have access to books and 
periodicals which give references to sources of opposing 
arguments. There are some books of selected readings that 
give clashing arguments on live questions. These must be 
read with great care, however, for if an editor selects better 
arguments on one side than on the other he may make the 
weaker case appear to be the stronger. The same care 
must be employed in using such periodicals as the Literary 
Digest. It is on the whole safer to read opposing and 
frankly partisan periodicals or bipartisan articles such as 
those in the Forum and the Congressional Digest. One can 
then contrast for himself the facts and arguments which 
they present. 

Third, we can get acquainted with intelligent and person- 
ally likable opponents with whom we can discuss a con- 
troversial subject; trying to understand their view fully. 
The understanding and -sympathy which come from 
acquaintance and cooperation with opponents greatly favor 
tolerance and open-mindedness. Following the riot of 1906, 
for example, an interracial meeting was held in the city of 
Atlanta. The whites who were present later declared that 
they had not known that there existed in the entire world 
such an intelligent and fair-minded body of Negroes as 
those with whom they had met, while the Negroes said 
that they had not realized that anywhere was there so 
sympathetic and reasonable a group of whites From this 
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I II face-to-face meeting and frank and open discussion came 

1^^ the movement for interracial cooperation in the South, 

Jill which is doing many things to bring about a new spirit of 

, - ; understanding and friendship between the races. 

Fourth, if the subject is being currently discussed, we 
can attend serious meetings where we can hear presented 
“ *. on a high plane the view which we reject. Of course, we 

: > shall not be freed from prejudice by attending the ordinary 

1 :: political meeting or religious revival, for example, because 

at such gatherings appeals are made more to emotion than 
^ to reason, and one is likely rather to be confirmed in Ms 

III prejudice. The Protestant will benefit, however, by at- 

tending a Catholic mission for non-Catholics, for he will 
realize that much of what he has heard of Catholics is 
III untrue, while the Catholic will gain respect for those with 

, , whom he disagrees by attending a Protestant service and 

observing that all Christians are striving toward the same 
end. 

It has, of course, occurred to us that the task of freeing 
ourselves from bias will probably require considerable 
time, and that we have relatively few hours at our dis- 
posal. Straight thinking may be the most important thing 
in the world, but just now the garden must be hoed^ the 
lesson in French must be learned, the baby must be fed. 

, . ' ’ Where are we to find the time necessary for a thorough 

mental house cleaning? Probably we can not do better 
than to take up one question at a time, and^that, at ■ a 
moment when it is of current interest and importance, and 
therefore demands some attention, anyhow. A national ■ , 
election is approaching, let us say. Now is a good time to 
determine whether we are biased in our preference for the 
party whose candidates we iisiially support. When this 
question has been settled it will be time to take up another. 
It need hardly be said that in undertaking to free our- 
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selves from prejudice on such a subject as politics we are 
undertaking a difficult task. When we consider, moreover, 
that this is but one of many fields in which most men 
entertain prejudice, we can readily see |,hat the attempt to 
liberate ourselves from bias is very ambitious. It is prob- 
able that most persons who make the attempt follow in the 
footsteps of the philosopher Descartes. As Professor 
Robinson suggested, he moved all his mental furniture out 
into the front yard, examined it carefully piece by piece, 
and moved it all back in again ! If we find that study 
does not cause us to change at least a few of our opinions, 
we may well fear that we have simply been rationalizing 
them. It is certain, however, that any modest and intelli- 
gent person who has faith in the truth, who firmly resolves 
to become open-minded, and who practices faithfully such 
exercises as have been suggested, can succeed in freeing^ 
himself from at least the grossest of his prejudices. Many 
persons have done this very thing. If then we seek whole- 
heartedly to free ourselves we shall in a relatively short 
time reap rewards for our efforts which will be most 
gratifying. 

Much has been said of means of getting rid of prejudice, 
but as yet practically nothing has been said of means of 
avoiding it. Plainly, however, the campaign against 
prejudice is inadequate until prevention is stressed at least, 
as much .as is cure. This" subject of prevention we shall 
now consider. 

Any technique for preventing the rise of prejudice will of 
course take into account the Law of Transfer. This means 
that those who wish to create particular attitudes will 
foster situations in w'hich it will be easy for desired atti- 
tudes to be transferred to ideas, institutions, or groups 
which are commonly objects of prejudice. Thus they may 
make it easy, for example, by means of promoting a concert 
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by Ignace Paderewski, for a friendly attitude m the mem- 
bers of the audience to be transferred from^Paderewski, the 
pianist, to Paderewski, the Pole, and thus to Poles m 
general. In so far as this teaching is to be truly _ 

ft will of course have to be done before prejudiced attitudes 
are acquired, or at least before they are firmly fixed. _ 

The preventive technique will of necessity take into 
account the Laws of Learning. This means, first, in recog- 
nition of the Law of Readiness, that the technique will b 
applied at a time when one has a drive to regarding 

the subjects on which prejudice is common. _ This time, 
as we know, is early childhood. The Preventive program 
must therefore be directed primarily at little children, 
public school is the strategic, point of attack for there 
Lldren are assembled, and there qualified teachers are at 
Aand. In that place generous provision must be made for 

pertinent instruction. m i. 

Second, the Law of Similarity will be applied. Teachers 
will make palpable to the children the numerous and 
Sgnificant ways in which members of groups which are 
objects of prejudice really resemble other folk. Then, as 
recognized similars, it will be easier for them to be given 

unprejudiced treatment. . xt 

Third, the technique will allow for the Law of Lmformi y. 
. Pains will be taken to provide situations which consistently 
influence in the desired direction, until the wanted attitude. 

have been inculcated and fixed. ^ j ‘a 

Fourth, the technique will allow for the Law of Intensity 
It will accordingly be devised to make the lessons as vivid 

as possible. xt t # 

Finally, the technique will take account of the Law oi 
Frequency. It will therefore provide for much repetition 
and long-continued practice of desired attitudes, so tha 
once attained they will become deeply seated habits, so 
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weil fixed that the}^ will stand against popular prejudice. 

The methods which we shall take up here are partly 
curative, but they are primarily preventive. Discussion 
will be restricted to prejudices regarding^ national and racial 
groups. These appear to be the groups about which preju- 
dices are most rife and most difficult to combat. If a 
technique can be devised for coping with them, the plan 
can probably be adapted without difficulty for use in dealing 
with such other prejudices as those of class, occupation, and 
religion. 

We begin with matters which are well within the control 
of parents and teachers. First, we must note what methods 
pertaining to the subject of prejudice can be employed in 
the teaching of geography. In her admirable article, 
^Ueography: for War or Peace?^^ Miss Blanche E. Atkins 
told of two of these methods. She said: 

Since elimination of antipathy by familiarity is not feasible, 
there remain two methods. The first involves the establishment 
of two beliefs and the second that of a habit. The first of the two 
beliefs to be established is that most customs have adequate causes 
in environment. The second belief is that if other peoples do 
unreasonable and ^'queer^^ things, so do we; and sometimes we 
do queerer things than they! The habit to be formed is that of 
practical helpfulness, not limited by the us-four-and-no-more and 
charity-begins-and-stays-at-home attitude, but the helpfulness 
that habitually disregards distance.^^ « 

Miss Atkins then continued: 

We have all done a little toward establishing the first belief. 
We have made the children feel that for desert peoples to have 
only a tent home is not shiftless but wise; for Arctic peoples to 
eat heat-producing bhibber is necessary; and that if we lived 
in the hot shady tropics we should wear as little clothing as does 
the African negro. But with locations, topography, and commerce 

Blanche E. Atkins, ^Ueography: for War or Peace?” Journal of 
the National Education Association, VoL XIV, p. 143. 
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to teach, we have neglected to make evident the causes of many 
customs, so the children do not believe that there often is a cause. 

We have failed perhaps to have them notice that it is in the 
undrained regions that tea is inevitable and that it is in regions 
without fuel with whifeh to boil laundry that cooties are common. 
Sometimes the conditions are so very different from ours it is hard 
to see the cause. We do not realize that if we faced the furnace- 
like heat of the desert, heavy wrappings would be comfortable, 
or that if we had to take our baths in snow houses sitting on 
ice cakes, our baths might be as rare as those of the Eskimo. 
Hunger is so unknown to us that w^e cannot comprehend that it is 
the hunger of centuries which has allowed the poorest Chinese 
parents the custom of putting out the little new life as mercifully 
as possible before an individuality develops to be loved and to 
suffer. We have failed to bring out causes.^^ 

Regarding the second belief Miss Atkins wTote: 

That we, as other nationalities, hold many of our fundamental 
beliefs because of custom, not reason, can easily be made clear 
to any group of pupils. Ask for a show of hands of those belong- 
ing to some political party or any common religious denomination. 
Young people always indicate a decided preference; the younger 
and more ignorant, the more decided the preference is. Then 
ask for those who belong to the party or denomination opposite 
that of their parents. The group usually has to laugh at the 
completeness with which each stands convicted of being ''just 
like the heathen,” in holding as his owm, opinions wdiich he has 
adopted -without reason. They thus must admit they too '^voiild 
^.burn incense and hire witch doctors and kill twins if their ances- 
tors had always done so, for it is cifstom that makes most things 
seem right.^^ 

Miss Atkins next spoke of contrasts in practices wdiich 
can helpfully be called to the attention of children, to show’' 
that Americans have just as queer customs as have other 
peoples. There is space here to quote but one of her telling 
paragraphs. 

pp. 143-144. 
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The Chinese gentleman has the custom of shaking his 

own hand in greeting instead of doing the “right thing by shaking 
that of his neighbor. We go to a reception and, by shaking each 
other^s hands, mix microbes, and then, without washing our 
hands, eat sandwiches. The Chinese custoni is the more sanitary. 
Africans rub noses in greeting. Americans touch lips. Are we 
the more sanitary? Japanese step out of their shoes on entering 
a house and their houses are clean. We track the offal and tuber- 
culosis germs of our streets into the house, where the rugs collect 
them ready for the baby's damp fingers. The American man 
removes his hat on entering his home. It is “civilized" to remove 
the hat, but “heathenish" to leave shoes outside a door.^® 

The best geographical readers are a distinct aid in pre- 
venting the development of prejudice. They present sym- 
pathetically the life of people in many lands, and make ns 
feel that under similar circumstances we should do much 
as do the people of whom we read. Of course, those book^ 
which frequently say, “How queer this custom isT' and 
“What a funny thing to do!" tend to create the very 
attitudes which the teacher wishes to eliminate. Such 
books, therefore, how’^ever excellent they may be in other 
respects, are to be avoided. 

There are a few motion pictures which, through kindly 
interpretation, promote understanding of foreign peoples. 
Such a film was “Nanook of the North." 

Recently there has developed a small but promising^ 
movement for promoting** international friendship among 
children in the public schools. Miss Atkins wrote on this 
point: 

The International Junior Red Cross, with headquarters in 
Washington, can now help any teacher to put her pupils in con- 
tact with a specific group of European or Asiatic children about 
their own age. The magazine of this organization is skillfully 
sowing seeds of understanding between peoples, picturing all chil- 
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dren, not as queer and different, but as interesting, lovable and 
alike. The children who have worked happily and painstakingly 
to dress a doll and write a description of their games to a foreign 
school, and have in return a doll in Czechoslovakian or Japanese 
costume, which, though smaller, is dressed in clothes made with a 
degree of skill far beyond their own, are not snobbish thereafter. 
Though the language of the accompanying letter is unreadable, 
its appearance, like the sewing, is “better than even our teacher 
can do,’’ and through the accompanying translation the grateful 
hearts of refined personalities shine so plainly that our conven- 
tionally cruder and materially richer children are humbly admir- 
ing and more desirous of sharing whatever they canJ® 

Even this language barrier can now be readily and hap- 
pily overcome by school children. They can learn the 
international auxiliary language, Esperanto, and correspond 
directly with boys and girls in other lands. So, for 
example, one American boy is now exchanging postage 
stamps with a lad in Finland, another is comparing recre- 
ations with a lad in Spain, while a third writes regarding 
their common interest in scouting to a boy scout in 
Belgium. 

The practicability of this means of intercommunication 
for school children has been abundantly proved by careful 
experiments. One of the best known was made in the 
Green Lane Council School in the English city of Eccles, 
with two hundred children of the working class, aged be- 
^tween ten and thirteen. W. E, Rage wrote of this test: 

After two months the children began to correspond with chil- 
dren in other lands, and from their correspondents learned much 
regarding countries, customs, etc. 

Stimulated by the enthusiasm of the students, the royal inspec- 
tor of schools, Mr. Parkinson, who inspected the school, learned 
Esperanto, in order that he might better judge its educational 
efficiency. He visited the school three weeks after the beginning 
of the experiment, and marveled when he saw that the children 
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could already reply to questions in Esperanto asked by their 
teacher, and also could translate an anecdote written on the 
blackboard. ^ After three months he returned to the school for 
Ms official visit, and marveled greatly at the extraordinary prog- 
ress which the children had made. They cMd talk fluently with 
each other and with the teacher. They showed new alertness, 
which previously did not exist. They exhibited postcards re- 
ceived from children, which changed their viewpoint of life. The 
children, wished to know about the conditions of life of their new 
friends, and that increased their interest in geography. 

After only six months the students could read the language 
easily, write it from dictation almost without error, write letters 
in it with comparative facility, and speak and answer questions 
with a good degree of fluency 

The experience of this school has been duplicated in a 
number of countries. On the basis of such successes, then, 
we are told in the report of the League of Nations that 
the ministries of education in several lands ^^insist upon th^ 
great moral influence exercised on the children by corre- 
spondence with school-children of other countries and by 
the use of Esperanto, which develops their interest in 
foreign nations, their taste for geography and history, and 
often even a spirit of international service and of human 
solidarity. . . 

A consideration of the subject of history is now in order. 
In pi’esenting this field the teacher has great power to mold 
attitudes toward other cmintries. Even the teacher who"^ 
has to use a prejudiced textbook can employ its very de- 
fects as teaching points. Does the book complain, for 
example, that in the War of 1812 the British burned the 
capitol at Washington? Then the teacher can explain that 

Elizabeth Hogg, La Eksperimento de Eccles (Brita Esperantista 
Aaocio, London, 1921), Introduction, p. 3, The sentence order is 

changed in quoting, 

Esperanto as an International Auxiliary Language (League of 
Nations, 1922), p. 25. 
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American forces had previously burned the government 
buildings in Toronto. Better yet, she can point put the 
folly of American and British children holding a grudge 
against each other I^eeause of what their great-grandfathers 
did. Again, when textbooks fail, as many of them do, to 
mention such an important thing as the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty, which provided for disarmament on the Great 
Lakes and inaugurated a century of peace with Great 
Britain, she can appropriately develop the story and discuss 
its significance with the children. 

Historical readers may be of great help. Many of them 
tell of the achievements of notable men and women of 
other lands, Socrates and Michael Angelo, Mozart and 
Pasteur, Florence Nightingale and Jenny Lind. They also 
tell of the contributions of many peoples to the making of 
•-America, and of outstanding leaders, from Columbus to 
Louis D. Brandeis. To the extent that these things, rather 
than battles and court intrigues, are stressed in teaching, 
preventives of prejudice are provided. 

By showing that many peoples have had leaders who 
made contributions to civilization from which we all benefit, 
the presentation of many other subjects can be made to 
serve the cause of preventing prejudice. In presenting art, 
music, and science, teachers can unobtrusively make a few 
.remarks to point out that the giftj3d painter was a Spaniard, 
the composer of fine music was a German, the great scientist 
was a Russian. In presenting literature timy can acquaint 
young folk wdth the works of writers in other lands, ranging 
all the way from the simple tales of Han Andersen and 
the Grimm brothers, through the novels of Hugo and 
Dumas, to the works which appeal especially to adults. 
And, of course, the teachers of language can do much to 
present sympathetically the life and ways of the peoples 
of alien nations. There are, indeed, few subjects taught 
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in the public schools in which the alert teacher cannot find 
opportunity to provide useful lessons regarding prejudice. 

We turn from the curriculum to note various other useful 
educational devices. Teachers can prc&oiote and cooperate 
in the programs of Tolerance Day, World Goodwill Day, 
and the like, which are being increasingly observed by 
local communities. In many towns with populations of 
mixed origin there is a place for a Cosmopolitan Club. 
Others need an interracial committee. These two organiza- 
tions are, however, primarily useful for persons who have 
attained at least college age. * 

All the foregoing plans have dealt primarily with the 
formation of attitudes. A word must now be said on the 
matter of developing the habit of practical helpfulness, 
which Miss Atkins rated as equally important. ^^During 
the last decade,” she said, '^our pupils have made clothes^ 
for Prench orphans and sacrificed gum and movies to send 
milk to European babies. They have sent dolls and 
bandages to Near East orphans.” And, of course, there 
is no reason why, as needs become less general, these deeds 
of international helpfulness should cease. Every year 
brings acute distress in some part of the world. The inter- 
nationally minded teacher can — if her principal and 
superintendent will let her!— promote the kind acts which 
develop a friendly interest? now in the earthquake-stricken"* 
children of Japan, now in the undernourished babies of 
British miners. 

As we close this chapter it is well to enumerate some of 
the basic things which, though beyond the control of the 
individual, can be done by groups to ward off prejudices, 
and which merit careful consideration. First, parents’ 
associations and similar organizations can stand against 
the present current of dishonest propaganda which demands 


Atkins, op. cit., p. 146. 
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that texts and teachers glorify all things American and 
belittle things which are alien, no matter what the truth 
may be. 

Second, the practfce of traveling fellowships and exchange 
professorships can be extended. 

Third, as David Starr Jordan suggested, international 
athletic contests and international essay and oratorical 
contests might well be developed.^® 

Last, and the idea includes many plans which lack of 
space excludes here, we have Kirby Pager’s thought- 
provoking proposal for a national peace department. This 
department, said Page, should study, organize, and direct 
a great variety of useful projects designed to interpret 
other countries sympathetically to Americans, to show 
Americans how they themselves create international fric- 
*"^ons, and to discover and popularize lines of conduct and 
methods of adjustment which will make for international 
understandings, appreciations, and friendships.^^ 

We are now prepared to consider, in the group of chapters 
which is to follow, some of the more important problems of 
logic. 

Journal of the National Education Association^ Vol. XIV, pp. 
45-50; but see also “The 'Friendly^ Olympics/' Nation, VoL CXXVII, 
p. 151. 

r A National Peace Department (Council of Christian Associa- 
tions, Student Department, Y.W.CA!, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York). 




CHAPTER IV 

DEDUCTIVE LOGIC 

THE EBAL ISSUE ^ 

The indifference, even contempt, for the church and all that 
pertains to it has reached a point where it can not be ignored. 
The church, the sum of all the organizations that speak in the 
name of religion, cannot be indifferent to the situation. 

Thomas R. Sheer once said to a meeting of ministers in Boston, 
belong to a discredited profession.’' It may be no more dis- 
credited than the law or medicine. It is unfortunately true that 
these professions do not in the minds of many represent any real 
service to society. But the reasons advanced for this opinion ST*" 
regard to these two learned professions are entirely different from 
those which are the basis for a criticism of the ministry and the 
church. These reasons are said to be inherent in law and medi- 
cine. It is true that some say this of the ministry. But they 
are comparatively few among the much larger number who base 
their criticism on other grounds. These make the serious charge 
not that the minister is useless but that he is insincere. 

No one can mingle very long among all classes of men without 
becoming distinctly aware that the real charge against the min- 
istrj^ is primarily one of moral rather than intellectual weak- 
ness. There is no doubt that much criticism is based on the* 
latter ground in certain circles. But even here the former criti- 
cism is not wanting. Among the great masses of the people, who 
know nothing of higher criticism of the Bible and are willing 
to leave to the professors the discussion of the origin of religion, 
the issue is plain. I am not at this point discussing its justifica- 
tion. I am saying only that in some way this attitude of mind 
toward the ministry has come to be the common possession of 
large numbers of plain people. All one needs to do is to watch 
the attitude of the audience when a street speaker is mtroduced 

i Arthur L, Weatherly, Unity, VoL XL, pp. 326-327. 
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as a minister. On such occasions I have always insisted that I 
should not be introduced as a minister. I have invariably noted 
the barrier that has arisen between me and my audience when tlm 
injunction has been neglected. It can only be overcome vuth 
great difficulty. Unquestionably other factors enter mto the situ- 
ation, but many conversations with '"all sorts and conditions o 
men,” East and West, have led me to believe that I am correct 
in saying that the real basis of the feebng is a questioning 01™® 
moral integrity of ministers. No doubt but what much of this is 
illogical and unfair and that the same criticism might be turned 
upon those that criticize. But that is not to the point. Men m 
general expect more of ministers than they do of themselves. 

Recently three men in widely different walks of “ 

that they had no interest in churches. When I 
a reason each one said, “No nainister can tell the truth. Obvi- 
ously such a generalization is not true. Many mmisters do speak 
out without any hesitancy the truth as they see it. I am in- 
clined to think that a very large number do. And yet when i 
^Peported these conversations to a group of church people I asked 
th^m what was the reason given by these three men for their 
indifference to the church. Instantly the reply came, Insm- 

“Trive these facts not with glee but with profound sorrow. 
Such a loss of confidence in the teachers of religion ca,nnot fail to 
have a most serious effect on the moral and spiritual iite oi the 
coming generation. It is obvious that when large numbers ot 
people doubt the sincerity of ministers that churches themselves 
cannot be a source of power in the development of the highest 

and best in man. _ , . , , , • 1,;. 

" The man-in-the-pew has the imqqestioned right to maintain hia 
own intellectual integrity, but if he permits his minister to con- 
sider him rather than the truth he is only contributing to a situ- 
ation now serious enough. This is a matter which coneenis not 
the minister alone but all who are interested in the maintenance 
of a realization of the worth of spiritual values. 

A great deal of sympathy is being awakened to-day for men of 
so-caUed liberal opinion in orthodox churches. On the other hand 
those men who demand that these “liberals” state frankly whether 
or not they believe the creeds they profess to believe are called 
“heresy hunters.” They are condemned as bigoted partizans. 

I confess tbat I have sosq. 6 for these partizEos. A 
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minister enters the fellowship of a church of his own free will. 
He enters not by coercion. He is not held in the church by 
force. He solemnly pledges himself to teach the faith and creed 
of the church of which he becomes a minister. Only on such 
a basis can any man honestly enter a reRgious fellowship. It 
seems plain that when the conditions on which a minister enters 
such a fellowship can not be maintained by himself it is his high 
and solemn duty to withdraw. No plea on the ground that he 
can do more good by boring from within or leavening the lump 
can alter this fact. A minister's first duty is to maintain the 
integrity of his own soul. 

If a minister persists in saying one thing and believing another 
he lays the foundation for the contention that churches and creeds 
are not only breeders of insincerity but also that ministers are not 
to be trusted as teachers of the moral truth. He cannot blame 
men for quoting the lines from the Iliad which say, '^Hateful to 
me, even as the portals of Hades, is he who hides one thing in his 
heart and speaks another.” 

If a minister replies that no man can believe the creeds as*«a» 
they are, then the important thing for him and for humanity is 
that he shall stand up frankly and say so in plain and unmistaka- 
ble language. 

He to whom the truth is true 
Serves mankind the best. 

Some time ago a young minister, whose doubts had brought 
him to the breaking point with his church, went with his heart's 
agony to one of its renowned preachers for advice. The older 
man said, “I'll tell you what I did. I read to the council the 
Athanasian creed. Then I interpreted it in scientific terms which ^ 
no one understood and I got through all right.” The young man 
went away with a heavy heart. Later he asked another minister 
how he managed to stay in his church. Quick as a fiash came 
the reply, “I believe in freedom. I read the creed and interpret 
it my way and let the congregation interpret it its way.” 

It is a serious thing to debase the coin of the realm. But is it 
not a much more serious thing to debase by evasion and mental 
reservation spiritual values? If civilization depends upon the 
development of men of a high sense of honor, as I believe it does, 
it is then more important that ministers should be men of intel- 
lectual honesty than that they should be “liberal.” 
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Those men who privately boast that they do not believe the 
ancient dogmas and the historic creeds which they publicly pro- 
fess are not ministers of religion but ministers of death. He has 
a poor opinion of the truth who deems it necessary that he shall 
sacrifice the highest and best in him for its defense. 

I am not passing judgment on any man. I am reporting what 
I have seen and heard. It is a matter which vitally concerns 
ministers and people. These are fundamental things. If it is 
whispered about that Reverend Doctor So-and-So does not believe 
what he professes to believe, he is giving excuse for every other 
man to dodge his moral obligation. Honesty is not a back number 
as one popular preacher said recently. Pragmatism has not 
ditched all moral values in the world. In a social order that 
ultimately rests on spiritual realities, that order can only be 
continued by loyalty to these realities. In this world no man is 
called upon to deny his own soul for the glor}?' of God. 

Only as ministers are willing to say frankly, but kindly and 
lovingly, the things they really believe in their hearts, can they 
-—•have power to shape and mould the destiny of the race. To them 
is the high duty and glorious privilege of searching for and pro- 
claiming the truth as they see it. Today in this world of 
agony and sorrow what men need more than all else is a renewed 
faith in the moral order and new realization of the reality of 
spiritual values. It is the business above all else of men who are 
teachers of religion to set themselves to this task. But to do this 
they must convince mankind that they cherish the truth above 
church and creed. 

Careful analysis of the foregoing article shows that there 
'' are two distinct phases to its alignment. These are closely 
intertwined, it is true, but they are nevertheless clearly to 
be distinguished. In the one the author states several 
general propositions and presents evidence in support of 
each. In the other he reasons from these general prop- 
ositions to inferences or conclusions whicli he draws from 
them. These two phases of the argument illustrate the 
chief phases of logical reasoning. 

Logic is the science of correct thinking. The term logic 
may be used in so general a sense as to include all the 
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topics considered in this volume, but it is usually employed 
in a more restricted sense to refer to what is often called 
^^formal logic/’ It then means either the process of making 
generalizations scientifically (inductive logic), or the 
process of drawing from assumptions or from established 
generalizations inferences which are implicit in them but 
which are not obvious (deductive logic). 

There are a great many facts which can not be perceived 
by observation and which, therefore, we can not learn 
either by the use of our own senses or by the testimony of 
others. We can observe that the Eskimo has a yellow 
complexion or that the president vetoes the appropriation 
bill, but we can not observe, for example, the effects of 
capital punishment upon the amount of murder. Crimi- 
nologists are satisfied, however, that they have definite 
knowledge on this point. This is because in their research "" 
they have made use, not of scientific observation alone, but 
of scientific observation plus scientific reasoning, or logic. 
They have discovered, as have scientists who work in every 
other field of knowledge, that scientific reasoning is an 
important supplement to the power of observation. 

It would be very desirable for every student of scientific 
method to take a thorough course in logic. Most of you 
can not do this, however. For your benefit, therefore, the 
following treatment of a f^w of the outstanding principles ^ 
of logic is offered. Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that it is more than an introduction to the subject of logic 
in its relation to scientific method. 

Before we analyze the problems of reasoning, we must 
take a little time to get acquainted with a number of 
logical terms. At the beginning we note that in all of our 
reasoning we deal with statements or assertions which the 
logician calls propositions. For purposes of analysis he 
divides these propositions into sundry classes. The most 
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general classification whicli he makes is twofold into the 
so-called categorical and conditional propositions. The 
latter are in turn divided into two classes, hypothetical 
and disjunctive. For the present we shall deal only with 
categorical propositions, reserving the subject of conditional 
propositions for treatment near the end of the chapter. 

Every unequivocal or categorical proposition asserts or 
denies something. It consists of two terms, or groups of 
words, united by the word “is” or “are,” which is called the 
copula. One term is called the subject and the other the 
predicate of the proposition. The predicate means a class 
in which the subject is included wholly, in part, or not at 
all. “All men are mortal beings,” “Some members of 
Congress are foreign-bom citizens,” and “No evolutionist 
is a Fundamentalist” are examples of propositions. 

For many centuries the student of logic has been largely 
concerned with the relation which diverse classes of 
phenomena bear to each other. Hence he deals only with 
propositions which classify their subjects. This classifica- 
tion is always made by means of the copula is or are. 
If, therefore, he is asked to work with any other kind of 
proposition he reorganizes it by putting it into this form, 
while at the same time keeping exactly its original sense. 
Thus, for instance, he changes the sentence, Esperanto has 
•■been endorsed by the League of Nations” to read, “Espe- 
ranto is a language that has been endorsed by the League 
of Nations.” This procedure, though apparently awkward, 
is necessary for the purpose of obtaining a proposition 
which will reveal the class relation which subject and 
predicate bear to each other 


8 In recent years a “modem” logic had been de^'ised. According 
to this logic, a proposition may have three or more terms, a.«5 “John 
gave a rose to Idary.” In this system, too, there may be proposi- 
tions other than those in which a subject is a^rted to have an at- 
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Wg next note that the student of logic customarily deals 
with but four kinds of proposition. These are named and 
illustrated as follows: 

Universal affirmative: Ail radicals are rascals. 

Universal negative: No radicals are rascals. 

Particular affirmative: Some radicals are rascals. 

Particular negative: Some radicals are not rascals. 

The logician cannot deal with an indefinite proposition, 
such as ^Trade unionists are class-conscious men.'' He 
must know whether the assertion refers to some or to all 
trade unionists, and he insists that it be stated definitely 
as a universal or as a particular proposition. 



These four types of proposition are usefully graphed by 
means of circles. To illustrate our universal afiirmative 
proposition, ^^All radicals are rascals/' we draw one circle 
and write in it the word ^^radicals." Since the proposition 
tells us that all “radicals" are members of a class called 
“rascals," we draw another and larger circle in such a 
manner that it entirely contains the circle marked “radi- 
cals" and label this circle “rascals" (Figure I). 

tribute. Chief of these may be mentioned the relational proposition, 
e.p., ^‘Oberlin is west of Cleveland/' and the valuative proposition, 
e.p., “Some savages consider human sacrifice to be highly moral " 



Figure III 

particulst negative proposition, 

rascals.’’ is also illustrated by tv 
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Our umversal negative 3° 

u ” ;= ^iln=!trated by two circles labeled respecwve y 

aS “rascale.” Since, according to our propo- 

.mS; t “radicals” are “rascals,” these two c.rcl« do not 

overlap at all (Figure II). 


Figure II 


The particular affirmative proposition, “Some radicals are 
aSls^’ is illustrated by two circles which overlap in part, 
ffie shaded part of the graph, which is common to both 
kcles, is the part with which we are concerned (Figure III) . 
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which overlap in part. In this case, however, the part with 
which we are concerned is the shaded, outlying part of the 
circle “radicals” (Figure IV). 



PlGTOB IV 


We are now ready to consider the nature of the aspect 
of logical reasoning which is called deduction. It consists 
in showing the relations of propositions to each other. The 
foundations of deductive reasoning are called premises. A 
premise is a proposition laid down, whether proved or 
assumed, that serves as a ground for argument or for a 
conclusion. Whether he is aware of it or not, in deductive 
reasoning the thinker usually has two of these premises. 
The more general one, whicl} contains the predicate of the ■» 
conclusion, or 77iajor term, is called the major premise. 
The more particular one, which contains the subject of the 
conclusion, or minor term, is called the minor premise. 
The two premises arc logically related to each other by the 
fact that both have one term in common, called the middle 
term. The eonchmon is drawn from the two premises. It 
consists of a copula and the two terms, other than the 
middle term, which are given in the premises. These three 
propositions, major premise, minor premise, and conclusion. 
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are called the syllogism. Note that every syllogism has 

three and only three terns ^ syllogism are well illus- 

The three propositions of ^^ises are 

trated by our legal proce ^ ^ particular facts, 

laws. Minor premises 3 t^ted in verdicts, 

as determined ^ and the findings and 

Conclusions are drawn _ qpntences The following 

,e 

have stated regarding logical terms. 

Major premise: ^ 

than one or more than ten years. 

ir.hn Tine is a person found guilty of grand 
Minor premise: John uoe is a 

larceny. 

* „ , . Therefore John Doe is a person who shall be 

Conclmon. fo, „ot less than one or more 

than ten years. 

In this syllogism “a person found 
larceny” is the middle term, which occurs “ ' 

The first proposition is the major premise because i con- 
SL the major term, or predieate of he 

‘>'0 -i»or 

' contains,. So minor tenn, or suhjoct of 

the conclusion, ^^Joh n Poe- 

.mi* a» mohcm '0* 

tional and valuative propositions into sjiiogi-m., 

Oberlin is west of Cte'cknd. 

Cleveland is west of Buffalo. _ ^ 

Therefore, Oberlin is west of Buffalo. 

” w“ fir 

ion Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924), pp. 85-88, 119 
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This particular type of syllogism can be expressed in 
general terms as follows (Figure V): 

Major premise: All X is Y. 

Minor premise: All Z is X. 

Conclusion: Therefore, all Z is Y. 



Figure V 


It is well to note that while the major premise is usually 
the first proposition of a syllogism, this is not necessarily 
the case. The three propositions of a syllogism may be 
arranged in a variety of sequences. 

Of course, it seldom happens that in our discussions do 
we throw our arguments into syllogistic form. We may 
take one or even both of our premises for granted, and 
therefore fail to express them. It is, however, possible to 
put all good deductive reasoning into this form, and in 
eases of doubt regarding the accuracy of the reasoning, it 
is ver^r desirable to do so. 

Now it must be perfectly clear that it makes a great 
difference whether one's premises are true or false. If one 
starts with a false major premise one can not logically 
reach a true conclusion, though formally his reasoning may 
be flawless. John Calvin announced his conclusion, for 
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instance, “Michael Servetus is a person who ought to be 
burned at the stake.” This startling dictum, it ^appears 
upon investigation, was perfectly logically drawn from his 
maior premise, “All persons guilty of teaching contrary to 
the Christian religion are persons who ought to be burned 
at the stake,” and his minor premise, “Michael Servetus is a 
person guilty of teaching contrary to the Christian religiom 
You immediately protest, of course, that while the minor 
premise may be perfectly true, you can in no wise admit 
the truth of the major premise. You are therefore justified 
in denying the truth of the conclusion. , . ,-.4 

A false minor premise likewise leads to a logically valid 
but actually false conclusion, even though, as in the follow- 
ing case, it is used with a true major premise. 

Maior vremise: All persons who are disloyal to the 11“*^ 

* States are persons who should be barred from 

sitting in the legislature of any American 
commonwealtli. 

Mimr premise: All Roman Catholics are persons who are 
disloyal to the United States. 

Condimon: Therefore, all Roman Catholics are persons 

who should be barred from sitting m the 

legislature of any American commonwealth. . 

These facts are stressed because in reasoning men very 
' frequently start with false prenfises, which of necessity lead 
them to false conclusions. Take by way of further illus- 
tration two examples of current reasoning, from the fields 
of education and of journalism. 

Major premise: AU teachings of falsehood are teachings 
^ which should be prohibited m the public 

schools. 

Minor premise: The teaching of evolution is a teaching of 
falsehood. 
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I 



Conclusion: Therefore, the teaching of evolution is a 

teaching which should be prohibited in the 
public schools. 

Major premise: Ail persons who injure their community 
undesirable citizens. 

Minor premise: All journalists who give publicity to the fact 
that smallpox is prevalent in their community 
are persons who injure their community. 

Conclusion: Therefore, all journalists who give publicity 

to the fact that smallpox is prevalent in their 
community are undesirable citizens. 

We shall later have more to say on this matter of false 
premises. 

It must now be noted that it is not enough to have valid 
premises in order to reach a valid conclusion. One may ^ 
have perfect premises and yet reach a false conclusion be- 
cause of faulty reasoning. Suppose, for example, that a 
man reasons, 

Major premise: All stupid persons are persons who should 
not be admitted to this university. 

Minor premise: Some women are stupid persons. 

Both these propositions are true, but we can by no means 
accept the inference which Be draws from them, namely, 

Conclusion: Therefore, all women are persons who should 

not be admitted to this university. 

In the foregoing case the reasoning is palpably false to 
us, but substitution of terms gives us another syllogism of 
exactly the same type which many Americans vehemently 
insist is valid, and which might deceive us if we were off 
our guard. 
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Major premise 


Minor premise: 
Conclusion: 


AU very immoral persons are person who 
should not be proposed for membership m 
this club. 

Some Jews are very immoral persons. 
Therefore, all Jews are persons who should 
not be proposed for membership in this club. 


It is well to note at this point a serious obstacle to fruit- 
ful discussion. It is found in diversity of premises of ^ 
putants. This is a difficulty which becomes immediately 
apparent and with which debaters can at once grappl , 
provided they take pains to state their _ 

quently they do not do this, 

Lste and feel that some premise is too obvious to state. 
One man says, for example, “Darwin Vaila'C is an CTok- 
tionlst, and so he ought not to be allowed to teach m this 
• college” This incomplete form of reasoning is ojM 

enay^me. k » ^ e“olutio“si 

tiT"o“ithorrbe allowed to teach in this 
rf,e?e.” Sometimes, howeyer. an arguer omits both ma, or 
pmmise and conclusion of his syllogism, and devotes all 
Srefforts to building up a case in favor of his mmor 
premise. This is likely to lead to confusion. _ 

Suppose, for example, that two men are 
^ desirability of restricting the ynmi^ation of South Euro- 
peans to the United States. Formally or informalh, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the exclusiomst makes as his 
major premise some such proposition as The people of 
the United States is a people that is better off ^^'ithout 
relatively unassimilable element-s in the population, but 
he does not state this premise. Instead, he proceeds to 
pile up statistics in favor of his minor premise, which he 
states, “South Europeans are a relatively unassimilable 
element in the population,” with the intent presently to 
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point out Ills perfectly logical conclusion, people of 
the United States is a people that is better off without 
South Europeans in the population/' 

His opponent is meanwhile thinking in terms of a very 
different pair of assumptions. He does not take the 
trouble to state his major premise, ^^The United States is 
a country that needs a large supply of cheap, unskilled 
labor/' He simply advances arguments in support of his 
minor premise, “South Europeans are the only available 
large supply of cheap, unskilled labor," for when this is 
proved he knows that his conclusion follows irresistibly, 
“The United States is a country that needs South Euro- 
peans." 

Presently these two disputants discover that their dis- 
cussion is getting them nowhere. To one man's evidence 
that South Europeans are unassimilable the other cheer- - 
fully replies, “Yes, but we can get them to work for two 
dollars a day." Their debate is as futile and indecisive as 
was the fabled conflict of the elephant and the whale, 
neither of which could reach the other. As long as neither 
one attacks the major premise of the other, the two can con- 
tinue to argue without coming to any conclusion that will be 
acceptable to both of them. The only profitable thing for 
them to do under the circumstances is to discuss the validity 
of their major premises and^ the relations of those premises ^ 
to each other. Let them agree, if possible, on the relative 
importance of a homogeneous population and of a large 
supply of cheap unskilled labor. This done, their discus- 
sion may become fruitful. 

We are now ready to examine some perversions of the 
valid forms of deductive reasoning. Logicians tell us that 
there are nineteen combinations of our four types of proposi- 
tion "which lead to sound conclusions. Some of them are 
obviously valid, others are clear only to the experienced 
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losician On the other hand, many false forms of the 
svUoKism are likely to deceive the careless or inexperienced 
SSr tors L close reasomog are the more frequent 
tar persons rrho are satisfied with their conolusro^ 
r r Lly to mramine very -retully the grorm^^ 
those conclusions or the processes by which they are at 

*^Logicians have classified and 

of error to which deductive reasoning is liable but for ^r 
purposes it is unnecessary to study this o 

shall therefore simply consider the more importa 

of error, one after another. _ r.f 

In the first place, there are errors of interpretation of 

the meaning of propositions. Frequently 
when the syllogism is being organized. A proposition often 
. appears in a form which is logically acceptable but which 
is Lt convenient to use in the chain of reasoning which we 
wish to develop. In that case its fom can be changed 
provided we follow certain rules of Ihgic. It would be 
Llpful to learn these rules, but it is not essential, provided 
we are careful to test the validity of what is done to the 

^ThTS'of these logical changes is called obversim. 
It is substitution for an affirmative proposition of its nega- 
tive equivalent, or substitution for a negative proposition 
^ of its affirmative equivalent. Thus for the 
“All rattlesnakes are dangerous pets” we can substitute me 
negative proposition, “No rattlesnakes are safe pets. Do 
not say, “All rattlesnakes are not safe pets, for this 
proposition is ambiguous. It might be interpreted to 
mean “Not all rattlesnakes are safe pets,” that is, Some 
rattlesnakes are safe pets.” For such a negative proposi- 
tion as “Some clergymen are not educated men,” we can 
say the equivalent, “Some clergymen are uneducated men. 
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This is all very well, but it will not do to say, “All trade 
unionists are men who wish better conditions of life for 
the workers,’^ and obvert it to “All anti-unionists are not 
persons who wish for better conditions of life for the 
workers/^ Nevertheless this very argument, which com- 
mits what is called the fallacy of illogical obversion, is not 
uncommonly advanced and accepted by careless men. It 
is made because men fail to perceive that the original 
proposition, which they took to be “All trade unionists are 
all men who wish better conditions of life for the workers^^ 
actually asserted only that “All trade unionists are some 
men who wish better conditions of life for the workers.’^ 
The omission of the word “some^^ causes the difficulty, and 
leads careless obverters to make the new proposition more 
general than the given facts warrant. Plainly, then, in 
dealing with this process of ob version we must keep our 
wits about us, lest we deceive ourselves or be deceived by 
others. 

A second method of changing propositions is called con- 
version. It consists in interchanging the position of the 
subject and predicate of a proposition. Sometimes this 
change results in a true proposition. We can, for example, 
logically convert the proposition, “Some teachers are preju- 
diced men^' to the proposition “Some prejudiced men are 
teachers.’^ We can not, however, convert the proposition, ® 
“All pro-Germans are persons who wish the United States 
to keep out of the War’^ to read “All persons who wish the 
United States to keep out of the War are pro-Germans.’^ 
This is a case of illogical conversion. It is caused by fail- 
ure to perceive that the original proposition went so far as 
to assert only that “All pro-Germans are some persons 
who wish the United States to keep out of the War.” The 
omission of the word “some” caused the dfficulty. 

We note next the fallacy of accent This is committed 
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by a person who speaks nothing but the truth, if he so 
emphasises certain points in his argument as to give a false 
perspective. This is a method very commonly used by 
skilled propagandists, as we shall see in Chapter XII when 
we note how war-time news is handled. The fallacy may 
also be committed by a person whose intentions are un- 
exceptional. For example, one of the finest public school 
textbooks on civic problems not long ago contained the 
following statement: 

Indeed, one of the chief causes of the lack of progress among 
the backward peoples of the earth is the fact that their wants are 
limited largely to their bodily needs. The famous Negro leader, 
Booker T. Washington, tried constantly to make the members 
of his race dissatisfied with their one-room log cabins so that they 
would change their shiftless ways and become industrious citizens. 
^ A noted traveler tells of an African Negro lad whose chief desire 
seems to have been to save enough money to buy several wives; 
that done, he would quit his job as guide and let them work for 
him the rest of his life. But one day he saw a steamer chair; 
immediately a new want arose. ... 

The casual white reader, be he prejudiced or unpreju- 
diced against the Negro, is almost certain to take these 
assertions as simple statements of fact. The discriminating 
reader will see, however, that the statement tends to give 
^ or to strengthen the impression that Negroes are as a race 
shiftless and lazy. That this is no hypercritical view of 
the statement is shown by the outcome when this very 
paragraph was called to the attention of the educational 
authorities in a great city where the text in question was 
used in the schools. They recognized the validity of the 
protest and through their efforts the author removed the 
unfortunate accent by changing the paragraph to read: 

Indeed, one of the chief causes of the lack of progress among 
the backward peoples of the earth is the fact that their wants are 
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limited to their bodily needs. They are usually satisfied with 
rude huts to protect them from heat and cold and, as long as they 
remain content with the bare necessities, they will make no effort 
toward acquiring more comfortable or beautiful surroundings. 
A noted traveler tells of a primitive tribesman whose chief desire 
seems to have been to save enough money to buy several slaves; 
that done, he would quit his Job as guide and let them work for 
him the rest of his life. But one day he saw a steamer chair; 
immediately a new want arose. . . .^ 

The members of the next class of error to which deduc- 
tive reasoning is liable are called formal fallacies, or vio- 
lations of the rules of the syllogism. We have seen that 
all regular syllogisms have three and only three terms. It 
sometimes happens, however, that persons attempt to reason 
with a supposed syllogism of four terms. They may not 
discover their error in those cases where two of the terms 
are much alike. Then a false inference may be mistaken" 
for a valid conclusion, as the following illustration shows: 

All Christians are persons who believe in the Bible. 

Mr. Schwartz is a careful student of the Bible. 

Therefore, Mr. Schwartz is a Christian. 

Our next fallacy is called the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle. It is illustrated by this syllogism (Figure VI) : 

All agnostics are evolutionists. 

Some Methodist ministers ^re evolutionists. 

Therefore, some Methodist ministers are agnostics. 

The expression ^^middle term,” you recall, refers to the 
term which appears in both premises. The expression ^'un- 
distributed middle” means that the term is not distributed, 
or used in its fullest possible sense, that is, as a universal 
term, in either premise. In the case at hand nothing is 
affirmed of all persons who believe in evolution. We are 


^Crisis, VoL XXXII, p, 115. 
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not told that all evolutionists are agnostics or that all 
evolutionists are Methodist ministers, but simply 
evolutionists are agnostics and that some are 
ministers. There is, therefore, no necessary logical linkag 
between the agnostics and the Methodist ministers. 


(Agnostics 


Evoltttionistfl 


(M^Kodist 
\ rtmisiers 


Figure VI 

A related type of fallacy is called the ilhat process^ of 
the major term (Figure VII) . The major term in a syllogism 
is the predicate of the conclusion. The fallacy consists 
in using the major term in the conclusion in a more general 

sense than the premises warrant. For example: 

AU nersons who know Greek are educated persons. , _ 

No graduates of s^ricultural colleges are persons who know 

^Therefore, no graduates of agricultural colleges are educated 
persons. 

Our graph shows that there is nothing in the premises 
which says that graduates of agricultural colleges are not 
educated persons. They may be in the circle educated 
persons,” as well as outside of it, so long as they do not 
appear in the circle “persons who know Greek ” 

The last of this trio of slippery fallacies is called the 
illicit process of the minor term. The minor term is the 
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psteapaths iQniropractofsl 


Medicine 


Figure VIII 

our graph shows us that there is nothing in the 
rhich justifies our conclusion. Chiropractors 


subject of the conclusion of a syllogism. In this fallacy 
the minor term is used in a more general sense than in the 


f Persons V 

( \ 

1 Agricult -ural | 

1 Who Know 1 

1 College J 

K Greek J 

X^aduates Jj 


Figure VII 


premises. This fallacy is illustrated by the 
syllogism (Figure VIII): 


following 


All osteopaths are disbelievers in medicine. 

Some disbelievers in medicine are chiropractors. 
Therefore, all chiropractors are osteopaths. 
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may be outside the circle “osteopaths” as well as “ 

W as they are in the circle, “disbelievers m medicine. 

Our next fallacy is that of reasoning irom negative 
premises. Such premises can lead to no 
soever. The accompanying syllogism and graph (Figure 
IX) illustrate the fallacy. 

m anarchists are persons admissible to the 

So “5? ot «oo«»»d »ind .re pe»o» .dmmblo to the 

anarchists are persons of unsound mmd. 


Figure IX 


We turn next to the fallacy of ambiguous terms. It may 
be illustrated as follows: 

AU democrats are persons who favor equality of opportumty 
for men of aU races. 

. iS^'Smr who favors equality 

of opportunity for men of all races. 

In this syllogism the source of the error is found m the 
fact that a person may be a Democrat in the sense that 
is a member of the Democratic party and yet may be very 
far from a democrat in that of bemg opposed to privilege 
for favored groups. This is really a four-term syllogism. 

We now turn from the formal fallacies to consider fat- 
lacies which have their origin in equivocation or presump- 
tion. 
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The fallacy of composition consists in asserting that be- 
cause a fact is true of the members of a group when they 
are considered as individuals, it is true of them when they 
are considered collectively. We are told, for example, that 
railroad owners are benefited by greatly reduced taxes on 
railroads, that automobile owners are benefited by greatly 
reduced taxes on automobiles, that income taxpayers are 
benefited by greatly reduced taxes on incomes, and so on for 
all taxpaying classes. Therefore, it is argued, all taxpayers 
are benefited by greatly reduced taxes of all kinds. This 
argument, of course, ignores that fact that while all gain as 
taxpayers, all lose as beneficiaries of the services of the 
state which are no longer furnished when taxes are greatly 
reduced. 

The fallacy of division is the converse of the fallacy of 
composition. It is committed when an arguer asserts that 
because a fact is true of a group as a whole, it is therefore 
true of all members of the group. Consider this example. 
“The establishment of a cooperative bookstore near the 
university campus will benefit the entire university com- 
munity. Therefore the bookdealers of the university com- 
munity will benefit.” This is a palpable fallacy, but you 
will have to be on the alert lest you be deceived by others 
of the same kind which are not clear. 

The fallacy of aca'denf .consists in reasoning that what* 
is true in general is true under all conditions, though in 
reality the case at hand is a genuine exception. For ex- 
ample: 

All persons who import wine into the United States are law- 
breakers. 

The French ambassador is a person who imports wine into 
the United States. 

Therefore, the French ambassador is a lawbreaker. 

The fallacy here, of coiirse, is found in the fact that am- 
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Ladors are legally to a class by 

dor is therefore legally at liberty to import wine into the 

United States, that is, to the embas^. reasoning 

The converse fallacy of accident consi o'oneral 

thi what is true under some condifons .s m 

There are persons, for “SLm the theater 

theatrical performances are socially ^ 

should be abolished. They fail to note ^ 
ference between a vulgar burlesque show and a high 

the question consists in assuming the conclusion 
to be proved. This fallacy may be committed in any o 
S LT:ry.. Ktst. it may be — ^^d "“4“ 
one form the conclusion which is ‘“.hej=‘eW, and 
arguing that since that proposition is true, 
as^tated in another form is true For exam^e It 
wrong to flirt because it is not right to make love insi 
cerely” Again, the question may be begged by assuming 
rieral pmpo ition^he validity of which is open to dis- 
pute as mU as is the point at issue, and then arguing 
from it to the conclusion. To illustrate, 
ment is wrong because it is always wrong to take life. 
'Finally, the fallacy of begging the question appears in 
what is known as reasoning in a circle In ftis ca.c t i 
propositions are used to prove each other. Thus a chal- 
LJld proposition is frequently defended by a statement 
of the conclusion which has been dravm from it. It may 
be argued, for example, “The Book of Mormon is trim be- 
cause it is the word of God.” “But how do we know that it 
is the word of God?” “Because it tells us so, and we know 
that it tells us the truth.” 

A related form of fallacy is caUed the comylex question. 
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It consists in asking a question in which certain facts are 
implied to be true or false. The question is so framed that 
any direct answer entails the admission or one or more 
assumptions. This fallacy is the basis of such would-be 
witticisms as ^^Have you stopped beating your wife yet 
The fallacy also appears in questions which enumerate 
several possible answers and assume that all possible an- 
swers have been offered. Thus the anti-union employer 
may be asked, /^Do you favor the open shop because you 
want to cut wages or because you want to speed up your 
workers?’^ Finally, the fallacy appears in simple questions 
which make a false or at least a doubtful assumption, for 
example, ^^Why are college professors more absent-minded 
than other men?” 

The irrelevant conclusion is the last of our fallacies of 
presumption. Sometimes it is the result of unintentional 
error. It is also frequently used deliberately to conceal the 
weakness of a position by turning attention to something 
other than the point at issue. Perhaps it might then be 
called the ^^red herring fallacy”! In its most general form 
it is illustrated by the war-time argument, 'We ought to 
hope that the French will beat the Germans. Lafayette 
helped us in the Eevolutionary War.” A very common 
form of this mistake appears also in the so-called "you're 
another” (tu quoque) forjn of argument. For example,- 
"The socialists would do 5^st what the capitalists do, if 
they had the chance!” 

The "argument regarding the person” {ad hominem) has 
to do with the character and opinions of some person re- 
lated to the question under discussion, but not to the 
question itself. It is used to show that the person men- 
tioned is good or bad, trustworthy or untrustworthy; and 
from this fact a conclusion is drawn that is substituted for 
the proper one which should be found. Thus it is some- 
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times argued that music by Meudelssohn aud W.gu» 
should not be played in 

one composer was a Jew and the other a free-thinker. ^ 
The “argument to the vulgar moV' {ad povulum) is 
aimed at prejudice rather than SoSh“ 

such an appeal as “Vote as 
and “Do you want the Pope m the White House 
The “appeal to ignorance” {ad ignorantiam) is an at- 
tempt to support some argument by averring t a e oppo- 
s^cannot be proved. For example, “There can no lon^ 
be any doubt that many American professors are in the p y 
of the Moscow Government. Not one who has been 
accused can prove that he is not!” 

The “appeal to reverence” {ad verecundtam) is an argu- 
ment whose apparent weight lies in the respect felt for an 
ancient custom or for a great man. It appears in three 
forms. First, argument is based on respect felt for aneien 
worthies, as when discussion of American ^clatmns to the 
League of Nations is carried on by the remark, Washington 
warned us to beware of entangling alliances. ^Second, 
appeal is based on long-established practice. b,aid one 
elderly educator not long ago, “We have had compulsory 
military drill at this university for twenty-five years ever 
since I have been here, and I don’t see why w should give 
'"it up now.” Third, the argument may be enforced by the 
name of some contemporary celebrity, as in the appeal It 
is pretty conclusive evidence of the error and harmfulness 
of the theory of evolution that Mr. Bryan, who was once 
secretary of state, has taken the field to campaign against 
the theory.” This kind of argument, of course, is fallacious 
only when the person whose views are cited in evidence is 
dealing with something outside his field. To cite the 
opinion of a secretary of state on foreign affairs would not 
be called an appeal to reverence. 
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Many other forms of this sort of error might be listed 
and given names, for there is an argument which corre- 
sponds to every kind of bias. There are those which per- 
tain to novelty, to patriotism, to religion, to class, and to 
race, to mention but a few. In the light of our discussion 
no one of them should require special explanation, however. 

The fallacy of objections rises when it is reasoned that 
there are objections against a proposition, and that there- 
fore it should be rejected. It fails, of course, to take ac- 
count of stronger arguments which can be advanced on the 
other side. It is illustrated by such a statement as “A man 
is foolish to deposit his money in a bank because the bank 
may fail.^^ 

The “fallacy of the consequents^ (non sequitur) is a 
fallacy in which true propositions are stated and then a 
conclusion is drawn which does not follow from the premises 
but which does not result from violation of the rules of the 
syllogism. It is illustrated by the argument often offered 
to a teacher by a student whose work has been unsatis- 
factory. “Professor,” she says, “I ought not to have been 
given a grade of failure in your course. I read all the 
assignments, I took notes on all your lectures, I reviewed 
my notes before the examination, and I tried so hard.” 

This fallacy of the consequent is frequently committed 
by persons who assert thab because certain arguments in 
favor of or against a proposition are true, therefore the 
proposition itself is proved or disproved. We hear it said, 
for example, “The theory of evolution is palpably false 
because no scientist believes that men are descended from 
monkeys.” 

Sometimes, too, the fallacy appears when it is assumed 
that because a conclusion is true or false, the argument in 
favor of it is true or false. An old French woman said, “I 
always wrap up a cut or burn with a clean cloth that I 
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have heated in the oven till it just began to scorch. ^Then 
the wound heals quickly. That is because the heat drives 
the devil out of the cloth. How do I know that it is so? 
Because my children do not get sore fingers as^do the 
children of people who do not heat their bandages. 

There now remain to be considered two special forms 
of deductive reasoning, together with the errors to whic 
they are subject. First is what is called the hypothetical 
syllogism. Its major premise consists of an hypothetical 
proposition, its minor premise of a categorical proposition. 
In an hypothetical ■proposition there are two parts. One is 
introduced by some such word as “if,” “assuming,^ or si^- 
posing,” which expresses a condition or assumption. This 
part is called the antecedent. The other part, which states 
the result, is known as the consequent. The rule for the 
correct use of the hypothetical syllogism is: In the minor 
premise either affirm the antecedent or deny the consequent. 
The following cases serve as illustrations: 


If he is well next year, he will be a candidate. 

He will be well next year. 

Therefore he will be a candidate. 

If whisky is an important medicine, it would be prescribed 
by most physicians. 

Whisky is not prescribed by most physicians. 

Therefore whisky is not an impottant medicine. 


You will note that if the antecedent is affirmed, then, 
according to the major premise, the conclusion must be 
true. Likewise, if the consequent is denied, then, according 
to the major premise, the conclusion can be drawn that the 
antecedent is false. 

In the use of the hypothetical syllogism error frequently 
rises from either of two sources. The first is denying the 
antecedent, as in the following example: 
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If Roosevelt were president, the government would not show 
indecision. 

Roosevelt is not president. 

Therefore the government will show indecision. 

The fallacy here is obvious. It lies in the assumption that 
Roosevelt is the only man under whose direction the gov* 
ernment would not show indecision. But the major premise 
did not exhaust the possibilities under which the govern- 
ment would not show indecision. The conclusion is there- 
fore false. 

The hypothetical syllogism is also misused when, as in 
the next case, we have a minor premise ajfirming the conse^ 
quent. 

If the people are ail prosperous, many automobiles are bought. 

Many automobiles are bought. 

Therefore the people are all prosperous. 

Here, of course, the fallacy lies in the assumption that 
general prosperity is the only condition under which many 
automobiles are bought. It ignores such other factors as 
class prosperity and thriftlessness. As in the previous case, 
the major premise did not enumerate all possibilities under 
which the consequent would be true. 

The last form of deductive reasoning which we shall con- 
sider is the disjunctive syllogism. A disjunctive proposi-* 
tion appears in the form ^'A is either B or The dis- 
junctive syllogism has a disjunctive major premise, a cate- 
gorical minor premise and a categorical conclusion. It may 
take either of two forms, according to whether the minor 
premise is aiErmative or negative. The following forms 
serve as illustrations. 

A is either B or C. 

Therefore A is not C. 
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A is either B or C. 

A is not B. 

Therefore A is C. 

Each form of the disjunctive syllogism is a valid mode 
of reasoning under certain conditions. The disjunctive 
syllogism with the negative minor premise is valid, if and 
only if the major premise has exhausted all possible al- 
ternatives. 

The prisoner is either guilty or innocent. 

He is not guilty. 

Therefore, he is innocent. 

We can not say, however, ^^The candidate is a Republi- 
can, Democrat, Progressive, Prohibitionist, or Socialist/^ 
He may be a Communist, a Single Taxer, or a member of 
some other party. We see, then,- that it is most important 
to be sure that all possible alternatives have been exhausted 
when a disjunctive proposition is used. To do otherwise 
is to risk error. 

The disjunctive syllogism with the affirmative minor 
premise is valid if, and only if, the alternatives in the 
major premise are mutually exclusive. Plainly it will not 
do to say, 

This man is either a Christian or an anarchist. 

He is an anarchist. 

Therefore, he is not a Christian. 

There is such a person as the Christian anarchist. 

Before we leave this subject of deduction we must speak 
of means of testing the validity of s3ilogisms. Reasonera 
sometimes test their syllogisms by means of graphs. They 
graph their premises and examine the graph to see if the 
conclusion has also been graphed. If they can not draw 
circles to represent the premises without at the same time 
representing the conclusion, they infer that their syllogism 
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is valid. If, on the other hand, they can draw two or more 
different graphs, each one of which represents the premises, 
and at least one of which is not in harmony with the con- 
clusion, they know that their syllogism is invalid. 

It is easy for the beginner in logic to misuse this method 
of syllogism testing, because he may not recognize when 
his premises can be graphed in more than one distinct way. 
One might, for example, graph the premises portrayed in 
Figure VI as shown in Figure X and then falsely conclude 
that the syllogism is valid. It is therefore well for the in- 
experienced reasoner not to employ this method.^ 



Until we have become Well grounded in logic the best' 
way for us to test formal reasoning is to apply to it the 
rules of the syllogism. There are two rules to define the 
syllogism, five to state the conditions to which it must 

perfectly safe method is found in the use of the device de- 
scribed in Eay H, Dotterer, Beginner’s Logic (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1924), Chapter V. This consists in reducing the 
syllogism to the hypothetical form, in which it can be tested readily. 
In view of the fact that this process can be made clear to the novice 
only by a somewhat extended explanation, it seems best not to 
attempt to treat it here. 
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coBform if a valid conclusioa. is to be obtained, and two to 
give an amplified explanation of the others. These nine 

rales are as follows: 

1. Every valid syllogism must contain three and only three 

terms, each of which appears twice in the syllogism. 

2. Every valid syllogism mnst contain three and only three 

3. The middle term mnst be distributed (used universally) 

in at least one of the premises. ^ 

4. No term which is not distributed in one of the premises 
can be distributed in the conclusion. 

5. Nothing can be inferred from two negative premises. 

6. If both premises are affirmative, the conclusion must be 

affirmative. . x 4 .* 

7. If one premise is negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

8. Nothing can be inferred from two particular premises. 

9. If one premise is particular, the conclusion must be par- 
ticular, 

A thorough examination of the reasons why these rales 
are true would require more time than we can devote to 
the subject, but it would be a helpful exercise for you to 
reason out for yourself why each one is valid. 

Now that we have analyzed the technique of making 
inferences from data which already possess (premises) , 
we are ready to examine methods of obtaining and using 
data which we have to gather for ourselves. We shall be- 
""gin this project by considering the problems of observation. 


CHAPTER V 

OBSERVATION 


THE BALTIC FLEET^S BLUNDER^ 

How near the Russo-Japanese War has come to involving all 
Europe was forcibly illustrated in the latter part of October 
[1904] by the blunder of the Russian Baltic fleet in firing on 
English fishing vessels in the North Sea. Before the fleet had 
started, the officers and men had been worked up to a pitch of 
almost hysteric nervousness by stories of the cunning, daring, 
and treachery of the Japanese. The personnel of the fleet had 
never been rated very high, since most of Russians trained seamen 
were already in Chinese waters. The most extraordinary pre- 
cautions had been taken to guard the fleet, while on its way, 
from any possible attack by Japanese torpedo boats. 

For some unexplained reason, when ofl the Dogger Bank, the 
fishing-grounds of the North Sea, the Russian admiral had left 
the regular channel and changed his course, making a detour to 
the southwest. On the Bank was a large fleet of English fishing 
vessels from Hull, mostly steam trawlers, engaged in fishing. 
Without warning, on the night of Friday, October 21, the Rus- 
sians opened fire upon the boats, with shot and shell, sinking 
one of them, killing two of t|^e fishermen, and wounding others?^ 
The entire fleet, about forty in all, were steaming in line through 
the trawlers, and the first vessels had passed, after examining 
the fishing craft with their searchlights, when, without any 
warning, one of the warships fired six or more shells in rapid 
succession, the other ships joining in the bombardment, which 
continued for half an hour. The fisher Crane was sunk, and the 
Gull badly injured. The skipper and a deckhand on the former 
were the men killed. The facts of the attack were not known 
until the Sunday morning following, when the fishing fleet, bear- 

^ Editorial note, Meview of Reviews, VoL XXX, pp, 656-658, 
abridged. 
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ine the bodies of the men who had been killed, reached Hull. 
After the attack, the Russian squadron had continued ra its 
course at high speed, and passed through the Strait of Dover 
without making any inquiry as to the damage done or attemptmg 

Th. fshenne. deotod 
that although the night was wet and drizzly and it was impossible 
to see at a great distance, the Russian ships passed so close to 
the trawlers that the sailors on the former could not Mp seeing 
S: fishermen cleaning the fish, some of 

fish in both hands to the warships as they went by. Jbetr^ijem, 
which in no way resemble war craft, and which were in estabtahed 
fishing waters, in the fishing season, burned the mtemationa 
SW lights for fishermen, and, after the first few shots, gave 
evidences of their distress and innocent character. It was but a 
few hours after news had reached HuU that aU_England was afire 
with indignation and warlike feeling. The action of the Russian 
admiral in not stopping to make amends for his blunder and 
rescue the fishii^ vessels in distress was ^pecialljr condemned. 
Public demonstrations in Hull and in London, and the warlike 
tone of tbe Britisli press, aroused tbe country in a few hours to 
a pitch of excitement not known since the Boer war. ^ 

After forty-eight hours of waiting, Admiral Rojestvensky s re- 
port was received by the Russian admiralty. The Itesian ad- 
miral declared that at 1 o’clock on the mommg of October p 
he had been attacked by two torpedo boats, suppo.sed to be 
Japanese, which, appearing among the trawlers, between the 
two divisions of the squadron, seemed to discharge torpedoes. 
The Russians opened fire, and sank one of them. The officer in 
''command of the section which fired on the fishing fleet declared 
that a cannon had been fired from an unknown vessel, that the 
trawlers failed to obey the Russian _ signals to disclose their 
nationality, and that one of the Russian vessels was hit by six 
shots, which wounded some of its crew and tore off the hand 
of a priest. The Russian officers further declared that they had 
received positive information of the equipment of Japane.se boats 
in Swedish and British ports, and declared it to be their belief 
that these boats were disguised as fishing vessels. Indeed, they 
asserted that Japanese seamen and explosives were seen to have 
been taken on board of one of the trawlers before leaving HuE. 
The Russians were very nervous, and it seems that the Hull 
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fishermen were not the only ones who were attacked during the 
Baltic fleet’s course through the North Sea. The Swedish steamer 
Aldebaran had been chased and fired at by a Russian cruiser, 
as was also a Norwegian steamer and a Danish torpedo boat. 

The German fishing vessel Sonntag had also been fired upon, 
sustaining considerable injury, and the German Government had 
filed with the Russian Government a demand for reparation. 

Admiral Rojestvensky’s report had been received, not only 
with incredulity, but with ridicule, in England. His statement 
that he was attacked by Japanese torpedo boats was regarded as 
a fabrication, or as evidence of his utter incompetency, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that four days had elapsed before 
his report was transmitted to his government. At the Board 
of Trade inquiry into the North Sea incident the fishermen 
stoutly maintained that they were alone when the Russians fired; 
that they had seen no foreign vessels except the Russians. The 
Japanese authorities also announced that there was not at the 
time, and had not been during the war, any Japanese war vessels 
in European waters; certainly, none had been seen by reliable ^ 
witnesses. On the other hand, it had been reported that a Russian 
torpedo boat was missing when the fleet put in at Cherbourg. 
This, with the fact that one of the Russian ships had been hit and 
one of her men wounded, appeared to confirm the impression 
which had been gaining ground in European capitals, despite 
denials from St. Petersburg, that, either through misreading 
signals or because of extreme nervousness in the darkness and 
fog, the Russians had fired on their own ships. 

Faulty observation, as this tale of the Baltic fleet re- 
veals, may lead to extremely serious errors. It is therefore* 
desirable to examine, as we shall do in the present chapter, 
the ability to observe, obstacles to good observation, and 
means of developing the ability to observe. 

It is well to note here at the very beginning of our dis- 
cussion what the word observation means. It is often used : 
to mean simply ^‘ihe act or power of perception.” In the 
sense used in this book, however, it means the more com- 
prehensive ^^scientific scrutiny of a phenomenon.” In our 
discussion we shall treat only observation without the aid 
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of instruments, because the work of the social scientist has 
to be done without such helps, unless indeed statistics be 
considered such an instrument. ^ 

In order fully to comprehend the meaning of the word 
it is helpful for us to note two psychological terms, ‘per- 
ception and apperception. Perception is the receiving of 
knowledge of things through the senses. Apperception, a 
term rarely used to-day, is the classification of what is 
perceived with other things perceived or remembered to 
have similar qualities. As used in this study, the word 
observation means apperception as well as perception. A 
classic illustration of the use of these terms is found in 
the case of the little girl who saw for the first time a potted 

fern. She called it a “pot of green feathers.” There is no 
doubt that she had a tolerable perception of the plant, but 
her apperception was entirely wrong. Hence her observa- 
tion was incorrect. 

Ten essentials to the power of scientific observation will 
now be noted in some detail. Mention must first be made 
of the power to perceive. This capacity depends on the 
possession of reasonably efiicient sense organs. It is based 
not only on the ability to see, but also on the power to 
perceive through the senses of touch, smell, taste, and hear- 
ing. Most persons observe chiefly by the sense of sight, 
"hut the vast realms of knowledge and power which can 
be conquered through the other senses are suggested by the 
work of the sightless Milton and Prescott, and the achieve- 
ments of the blind and deaf Helen Keller. It would be 
unreasonable to suggest that cultivation of all the senses 
is prerequisite to effective observation, though keenness of 
any one of them may be helpful at some time. It is de- 
sirable, however, that every one who wants to be a good 
observer cultivate sharpness in hearing, not only that he 
may receive testimony aecimately, but also that he may 
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be able to overhear the casual remarks and slight sounds 
which are often of great significance. Of course> no argu- 
ment is necessary on behalf of the importance of the sense 
of sight. This simple matter of physical competency has 
to be stressed, however, because many persons do not 
realize that their senses are defective. They do not know, 
for example, that they are color-blind or nearsighted, and 
they accordingly attempt to observe matters which they 
are not competent to observe. The fact that large numbers 
of persons fall in the class of physically incompetent ob- 
servers is revealed whenever a cross-section of the popula- 
tion is given a physical examination, as in the case of army 
conscripts or of public school children. At such times many 
persons who never suspected that they were not normal 
learn that their sight or hearing is seriously defective. 

A second essential to good observation is being in a 
proper place to observe. Ordinarily one must be in the 
immediate vicinity of the thing which he scrutinizes, and 
under reasonably favorable conditions of light and quiet, 
if he is to be a good observer. This self-evident fact is fre- 
quently forgotten in time of excitement. In 1921, for 
example, after the Ohio-Illinois football game, thousands 
of spectators denounced the ^'blindness^^ of the officials, de- 
claring that in a decisive forward pass the ball had touched 
the ground. The unprejudiced and indubitable testimony** 
of the motion picture showed, however, that the ball had 
not touched the ground. It likewise showed that the obser- 
vation of the thousands was inaccurate. Even those persons 
who had not been affected by partisanship had not realized 
that they had been too far away to observe accurately. 

A third essential to observation is mental maturity. As 
we well know, children's vivid and uncontrolled imagina- 
tions, their limited backgrounds and their untrained powers 
of discrimination handicap them seriously. No wonder, 
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then/ that they see pots of green feathers in ferns and lions 
in Newfoundland dogs and hear the voice of President 
George Washington when President Herbert Hoover broad- 
casts from Washington! 

Our fourth essential to observation is mental normality. 
Feeble-mindedness, insanity, or dotage make adults unre- 
liable and for most purposes incompetent observers. Like- 
wise temporary mental abnoimality, such as may be caused 
by hypnotism, alcohol or narcotics, fasting, or even ex- 
treme fatigue causes incapacity for observation. The re- 
sulting errors range all the way from minor inaccuracies to 
hallucinations. 

In the fifth place, the capacity to observe includes all- 
round alertness, giving appropriate attention to all parts 
of one observation. Sir Michael Foster remarked: ^^Nature 
is ever making signs to ns, she is ever whispering to us the 
beginnings of her secrets; the scientific man must be ever 
on the watch, ready to lay hold of Nature’s hint, however 
small, to listen to her whisper, however low.” ® These hints 
often come at unexpected times and from unexpected places. 
One may simply by chance observe a fact of which his 
alert mind perceives or suspects the significance. In this 
manner came the suggestions which gave to Newdon the 
law of gravitation, to Watt the steam engine, and to Pasteur 
'fee secret of organic decay. One^may make a valuable dis- 
covery from a hint given by some one else’s study. Darwin 
obtained such an essential hint regarding natural selection 
from Malthus’ Essay on Population. Often persons have 
found valuable suggestions in such incidental sources as 
book reviews or the casual remarks of friends. It is im- 
possible to enumerate all the sources from which important 
suggestions may come. These few illustrations mull suffice 

^Report of the Bvxty-^mth Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science (1899), p. 16. 
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to suggest their variety, however, and to indicate that he 
who would be a good observer must be ever on the alert. 

Very numerous controlled experiments have shown the 
extent to which we fail to be alert and therefore to observe 
accurately. Their strikingly uniform results reveal that, 
even under normal conditions, many educated persons do 
not see much of what goes on in their presence. Professor 
Miinsterberg reported, for example: 

I stood on the platform behind a low desk and begged the 
men to watch and to describe everything which I was going to 
do from one given signal to another. As soon as the signal was 
given, I lifted with my right hand a little revolving wheel with 
a colour-disk and made it run and change its colour, and all the 
time, while I kept the little instrument at the height of my head, 
I turned my eyes eagerly toward it. While this was going on, 
up to the closing signal, I took with my left hand, at first, a pencil 
from my vest-pocket and wrote something at the desk; then I 
took my watch out and laid it on the table; then I took a silver 
cigarette-box from my pocket, opened it, took a cigarette out of 
it, closed it with a loud click, and returned it to my pocket; and 
then came the ending signal. The results showed that eighteen 
of the hundred had not noticed anything of all that I was doing 
with my left hand. Pencil and watch and cigarettes had simply 
not existed for them. The mere fact that I myself seemed to 
give ail my attention to the colour-wheel had evidently inhibited 
in them the impressions of the other side. Yet I had made my 
movements of the left arm so ostentatiously, and I had before^ 
hand so earnestly insisted that they ought to watch every single 
movement, that I hardly expected to make any one overlook the 
larger part of my actions.® 

In our daily lives, as in the laboratory, our lack of all- 
round alertness often causes us to note only one aspect 
of what we are scrutinizing. The entertainer who diverts us 

s Hugo Miinsterberg, On the WitneBs Stand (Doubleday, Page 
and Company, New York; Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1908), pp. 
29-30; see also “Not Howard, but Harvard,” Nation^ VoL CXXVII, 
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with his “magic” depends for his success upon his power 
Zit te upon . sWo " 

observe. The dishonest propagandist often does l*ew ^ • 
Frequently, however, men require no stimulus to a dull an 
harmful concentration upon only one “pect of a subject 
LThen they “observe” that vivisection is bad because it 
sacrifices animal lives or that luxunous spending by the 
rich is good because it furnishes employment to the poor. 

To give appropriate attention to all parts of a su jec is 
not necessarily to give equal attention to all pa s- is 
usually, indeed, to give very special attention to certain 
particiar phases. These phases include the ones which, 
because of the observer’s biases, might otherwise be neg- 
lected. Said Darwin on this point: * 

I had also, during many years, Mowed a golden 
whenever a published fact, a new observation or thoi^ght came 
across me, which was opposed to my 

memorandum of it without fail and at once; for I had found by 
experience that such facts and thoughts were far^more apt to 
STpe from the memory than favorable ones. Omng to 
habit very few objections were raised agamst my views which I 
had not at least noticed and attempted to answer. 

This practice of Darwin can hardly be too highly com- 
mended as a means of insuring a thorough examination of 

all phases of a subject. _ 

Our sixth essential to good observation is a capacity lor 
reasonably accurate estimate without the aid of measuring 
instruments. This statement is of necessity lacking in pre- 
eision. What constitutes reasonably accurate estimate 
under one set of circumstances may be quite insufficiently^ 
accurate in another. So, for instance, it xnight^be consid- 
ered reasonably accurate for a layman to estimate with 
an error not exc eeding twenty per cent the velocity of a 

4 Source unknown, quoted ' in ' E. W. Sellars, 

Logic (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1924), p. 192. 
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moving automobile, while such an estimate would be quite 
inadequate in accuracy if it were the best that could b© 
done by a candidate for the position of traffic policeman. 

Mxinsterberg made many interesting experiments on 
ability to observe numbers, lapse of time, rate of motion, 
sources and quality of sound, and size and color of objeets; 
These studies revealed that many persons are seriously de- 
ficient in their power to observe such things. Another illus- 
tration from his researches may well be given at this point. 
He wrote: 

My next question referred to the perception of time. I asked 
the students to give the number of seconds which passed between 
two loud clicks. I separated the two clicks at first by ten sec- 
onds, and in a further experiment by three seconds. When the 
distance was ten, the answers varied between half a second and 
sixty seconds, a good number judging forty-five seconds as the 
right time. The one who called it half a second was a Chinese, 
while all those whose judgments ranged from one second to sixty 
seconds were average Americans. When the objective time was 
three seconds, the answers varied between half a second and 
fifteen seconds. I emphasise that these large fluctuations showed 
themselves in spite of the fact that the students knew beforehand 
that they were to estimate the time interval. The variations 
would probably have been still greater if the question had been 
put to them after hearing the sound without previous in- 
formation.® 

Comparison of these findings with observations made 
outside the laboratory reveals the same source of difficulty. 
Without special training few persons are qualified, even in 
the absence of excitement and prejudice, to form clear con- 
cepts of the number of persons in a crowd, the time which 
elapses between two events, or just what is said or done 
on a particular occasion. This, point will be further illus- 
trated in our next chapter. 


® Munsterberg, op. dk, p. 22. 
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Closely related to the ability to make measurements^with 
Wded senses is the abiHiy to make 

our seventh factor in the power of observation. Regard g 
this power Sir Michael Foster declared:® 

Man, unsetotffle nnm, is ?f*» ^ 

cLK the ways of the world into the domain of science 
Sfhe W treat Nature’s differences in any odier way than 
hersdf, will tod f 

o«. - 

farther will he find himself from his true goal. 

In view of the very great importance on many occasions 
of fine discriminations, it is most unfortunate that we 
often make discriminations where there is 
them, and fail to make them when they should be made. 
Our knses tell us, for instance, that the moon is jailer 
when at the zenith than when near the horizon. This is 
an illusion which does not deceive many of us,^ but we may 
not realize, as does the experimental psychologist, the many 
«ways in which the unaided sens§s often do deceive. ^ 
Illustration of the importance of alertness and the 
capacity to make fine discrimination is found in the history 
of a great astronomical discovery. In 1821, Bouvard was 
unable to fix an orbit for Uranus which would harmonize 
with the data of ancient and modem obseiwations.” This 
was a hint which Bouvard recognized, but he declared, T 
leave it to the future to ma ke known whether the difficulty 

6 Sir Michael Foster, Report of the Sixty-riinth M^ng of the 

British Association for the Advancement of Science (1899), p. lo. 
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of reconciling the two systems results from the inaccuracy 
of ancient observations, or whether it depends upon some 
extraneous and unknown influence, which has acted on the 
planet,’^ It remained for other observers to investigate the 
hypothesis that the difference might lie in a disturbing 
body beyond Uranus, and thus to discover the planet 
Neptune, in the year 1846. Astronomers had been given 
plain hints long before Bouvard. In 1795, for instance, 
Lalande ^^had made two observations of Neptune on May 
8 and 10. Their failure to agree caused the observer to 
reject one and mark the other as doubtful. Had he re- 
peated the observation, he might have noted that the star 
moved, and was in reality a planet.^^ But Lalande failed 
to take the hint.’' 

An eighth element in the power of observation is a good 
general knowledge of the particular field in which observa- 
tion is to take place. Knowledge and practice greatly in- 
crease the ability to observe. The untrained observer, for ex- 
ample, sees only a blurred confusion when he looks through 
a microscope at a prepared slide. After taking a course in 
histology he may look at that same slide again. He will 
then see great meaning in what was previously without 
significance. More than that, he will actually perceive 
things which in the first place he did not perceive at all. 
This point of the importarvce of knowledge and training"^ 
needs to be emphasized. Many Americans recognize its 
validity with respect to certain fields, but fail utterly to 
note it with respect to others. Their attitude presents sev- 
eral gross inconsistencies. In the first place, although they 
acknowledge willingly their inability to observe such rela- 
tively simple things as a broken watch or a solar eclipse, 


^Walter Libby, An Introduction to the History of Science 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; George C. Harrop and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, 1917), Chap. XIV, passim. 
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their utterances indicate that they have implicit confidence 
in their ability to observe, through the eyes of the press, 
and to pass upon such extremely complicated questions as 
immigration policies, German reparations and the merits 
of the League of Nations. In the second place, they de- 
nounce vehemently persons not of their group who pre- 
sume to observe matters such as they themselves observe 
and pass judgment upon without hesitation. They resent, 
for example, judgment of American institutions by any 
alien, for they consider that such a person cannot possibly 
have a knowledge of America sufficient to furnish a back- 
ground for fair criticism. They themselves do not scruple, 
however, without knowledge of economics, sociology or 
political science, or study of the economic and social his- 
tory of Western Europe, to spend a summer running over 
seven countries of the Old World and then return to ap- 
praise all European institutions. 

Do not conclude from the foregoing paragraphs that we 
are advised not to observe till we have full knowledge and 
training. Such advice would be like the counsel given in 
the old jingle. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 

But don't go near the water. 

The only way to learn to observe is to try to observe, just 
"as the only way to learn to swfen is to try to swim. But 
just as the novice in swimming needs to bear in mind his 
own limitations and to proceed cautiously, so we must be- 
ware of over-confidence in our imtried powers of observa- 
tion. 

Ninth, the power of observation includes knowledge of 
what one wants to see. One sees little except -when he tries 
to see something in particular. The casual traveler to the 
Orient, for example, returns with a very hazy, superficial, 
and inadequate impression of China, because he travels 
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wanting to see everything in general but nothing in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, such an experienced observer 
as E. A. Ross was competent to write a valuable book on 
The Changing Chinese after a few months of travel, because 
he had read very widely on the subject of his observation 
and because he knew just what he wanted to learn and 
was able to recognize the object of his search when he 
found it. 

There remains to be considered one of the most important 
and most elusive of all essentials to scientific observation. 
Eor want of a more precise term we shall call it '^mental 
poise/^ It includes two elements which must be examined, 
freedom from excitement at the time of observation and 
freedom from prejudicing habits. The fact that excitement 
frequently seriously warps and may even totally invalidate 
observation has been measured in controlled experiments. 
Of one of the most important Miinsterberg stated: 

A few years ago a painful scene occurred in Berlin, in the 
University Seminary of Professor von Liszt, the famous criminolo- 
gist, The Professor had spoken about a book. One of the older 
students suddenly shouts, ‘T wanted to throw light on the matter 
from the standpoint of Christian morality T’ Another student 
throws in, ''I cannot stand that ! ” The first starts up, exclaiming, 
^'You have insulted me!” The second clenches his fist and 
cries, 'Tf you say another word — ” The first draws a revolver. 
The second rushes madly upon him. The Professor steps betweeiT 
them and, as he grasps the man's arm, the revolver goes off. 
General uproar. In that moment Professor Liszt secures order 
and asks a part of the students to write an exact account of all 
that has happened. The whole had been a comedy, carefully 
planned and rehearsed by the three actors for the purpose of 
studying the exactitude of observation and recollection. Those 
who did not write the report at once were, part of them, asked 
to write it the next day or a week later; and others had to de- 
pose their observations under cross-examination. The whole 
objective performance was cut up into fourteen little parts which 
referred partly to actions, partly to words. As mistakes there 
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were counted the omissions, the wrong additions and the altera- 
tions. The smallest number of mistakes gave twenty-six per 
cent, of erroneous statements; the largest was eighty per 
cent. The reports with reference to the second half of the per- 
formance, which was more strongly emotional, gave an average 
of fifteen per cent more mistakes than those of the first half. 
Words were put into the mouths of men who had been silent 
spectators during the whole short episode; actions w’-ere attributed 
to the chief participants of w^hich not the slightest trace existed; 
and essential parts of the tragi-comedy were completely eliminated 
from the memory of a number of witnesses.® 

Outside of the laboratory we get precisely the same kind 
of erroneous observation under conditions of excitement. 
The following case will serve to illustrate both the in- 
fluences of excitement and of fear. One autumn evening 
two teachers of sociology, w^'ho were wmll acquainted with 
the principles which we are now considering, were walking 
on a quiet residential street. Presently they were accosted 
by a young man. 'T wish you would help me search that 
house for a burglar he exclaimed. have Just come 

home and when we went into the living room we heard 
some one in the back of the house.^b Rather reluctantly the 
two teachers follow’^ed their guide into the home. There 
were no signs of an intruder in either the dining room or the 
kitchen. The searchers opened the cellar door and started 
::.iiown stairs. Suddenly the}^ heard a distinct footfall on 
the floor below. Some one was in the basement! Pre- 
cipitately they retreated upstairs, locked tlie cellar door, 
watched the cellar windows and telephoned for the police. 
The ofiicers came. With drawn revolvers they searched 
every corner of the cellar, followed by a group of neigh- 
bors. No burglar was there! The police went away and 
the little company stood at the foot of the cellar stairs, 
animatedly discussing the episode. All at once a man ex- 


Milnsterberg, op. cit, pp. 49-51. 
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claimed, excitedly, ^^There he is! I saw his arm move! 
He is behind that pile of boxes There was a hasty rush 
up the stairs. Then followed doubtings and questionings. 
It was very hard to believe that an intruder had been over- 
looked in the search, but no one felt sufficiently sure of his 
ground to investigate. Why take a chance with a burglar? 
The police were therefore called a second time, and a second 
time demonstrated that there was no marauder in the cel- 
lar! The original “footsteps” which caused all the trouble 
were presumably nothing but the gentle thumping of steam 
in a heating system which was just starting its winter’s 
work! Such is the power of excitement and fear to cause 
faulty observation! 

The second element in mental poise is freedom from 
prejudicing habits. These habits, which may be either with 
or without emotion, cause us to attribute in advance cer- 
tain characteristics to the persons or things which we at- 
tempt to observe. Earlier in the present chapter, for 
example, it was noted that Lalande looked at a planet but 
falsely observed a star. The explanation of this error is 
found in Lalande’s habits. He was accustomed to observe 
stars and not planets. His habit caused him to expect to 
observe a star, and he observed what he expected to see. 
In this respect Lalande was not different from the rest of 
mankind. To a large degree our observations are deter^^ 
mined by our habits. 

We must now note some of the ways in which habit affects 
our power of observation. Its influence varies greatly, de- 
pending upon the conditions under which we observe and 
upon the emotion with which we habitually see the apparent 
object of our observation. These points must be illustrated. 

Whenever our observation is simple and easily or in- 
evitably verified, habit does not easily warp it. When, for 
example, the air is filled with snowflakes in May, our habits 
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do not lead us to observe raindrops. Under other circum- 
stances our habits may temporarily control our observation. 
We have all had the experience of perceiving that the rail- 
road coach in which we were seated was in a changing rela- 
tion to objects outside the window. Habitually we have 
observed that under such circumstances our train, and not 
the landscape, was in motion. Hence we have sometimes 
falsely observed that our train was in motion, when in 
reality its motion was only apparent, the illusion being 
caused by the real motion of a train on an adjacent track. 
In such cases we quickly learned of our false impression 
and no harm resulted. Finally, in cases where habit is very 
strong and spontaneous testing of observation is unlikely 
or impossible, erroneous observations may long stand as 
valid. This was the case with the ancients, for example, 
who long observed that the sun moved through the heavens 
and that the earth was motionless. 

The influence of habit over observation is one of the 
bases of the modern war-time device of camouflage. Men 
have long had to struggle, however, against being deceived 
by imitation canned meats (^^ham fiavor^O? imitation W’ool 
clothing, imitation life preservers, and imitation fireproof 
buildings, all so cleverly prepared that the lajrman cannot 
distinguish from the genuine article the imitation whose 
-^pearance insinuates that it is/eal. This same influence 
is also frequently used in dishonest propaganda, a subject 
which is treated in detail in Chapter XIII. 

When we have emotional habits which are associated with 
peoples or institutions, we are especially likely to attribute 
in advance certain characters to the persons or things which 
we attempt to observe. Such emotions as sympathy and 
antipathy, hope and fear, do this frequently, as the follow- 
ing illustration will suggest. A little, white-haired man 
came out on the rear platform of the Pullman car. The 
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uninformed observer saw in him nothing that set him off 
from any other well-dressed stranger. But the word was 
passed around, ^Tt is La Follette!^’ Then the bystander 
no longer saw simply a little man in a light suit, he saw 
Senator La Follette, the noble and fearless champion of 
the people against the ^^interests,^’ or he saw La Follette, 
the demagogue who would destroy the Constitution for 
which the Fathers of the Republic died! 

In some such manner as this, habitual bias and prejudice 
affect our observation of all important persons. We see 
them, not with the eye of the camera, but with that of the 
cartoonist. Thus, also, do we falsely observe events and 
institutions. And when we get well started we can see 
more terrors than does the small boy who lies awake at 
night, trembling at the bears and burglars that he hears 
prowling around his bed! Not long ago, for example, many 
persons saw the National Urban League as an instrument 
of Moscow to cause interracial strife,® the Teapot Dome 
investigation as a Bolshevik move to discredit our govern- 
ment,^® and the child labor amendment as a Russian move 
in the direction of nationalizing American children! 

Of course the villain in the case varies from group to group 
and from year to year. For most Americans in 1915 it 
was Germany, in 1925 it was Russia; next year it may be, 
as it has been before, the Japanese, the Catholics, or tl^ia 
South European immigrants. But for some persons it has 
always been and always will be the Jews, the Mormons, 
the capitalists, or the socialists! 

^Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922), pp. 574-575. 

^^New Republic, VoL XXXVIII, p. 243. 

James A. Emery, An Examination of the Proposed Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States (National 
Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America, 1924), 
pp. 20-23. 
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It is well to suggest at this point a few of the ways m 
which we can improve our powers of observation. We can, 
in the first place, benefit by practicing the naost elementary 
kind of observation for ourselves. A familiar method is 
found in the Boy Scout exercise of looking into a store 
window for a short time and then turning away to record 
everything seen which can be remembered. He who makes 
this experiment soon perceives that he cannot remember 
many isolated phenomena, but that by classifying them he 
can greatly increase his power of memory. If, for instance, 
he looks into the window of a market and classifies to- 
gether as poultry a display of fowl, ducks, and turkeys, and 
notes three kinds of fruit and five varieties of vegetable, 
he can remember far more than if he tries to fix things m 
mind simply as they catch his eye. A little practice of this 
sort is valuable. It will increase our powers of observa- 
tion several fold. Naturally we cannot and should not. try 
to see with our minds more than a tiny portion of what 
we see with our eyes, but it is well for us to learn by ex- 
perience that even when we think we are observing care- 
fully we fail to note more than a small part of what we 
actually see.^^ 

We can, in the second place, benefit greatly by the ex- 
perience of others. Appreciation of the importance of alcrt- 
.,pess, of making fine discriminations, and of the complexity 
of natural phenomena, comes from reading thoughtfully 
good detective stories, such as the Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, and from studying such works of keen observers 
in the natural and social sciences as Darwin’s Origin of 
Species md 'Richmond’s Social Diagnosis. 

Our special problem is to become a good observer of 


12 Interesting exercises for developing the senses are found in 
Prank Channing Haddock, Power of Will (The Pelton Publishing 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut, 1907), Chaps. IX-XIII. 
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social phenomena. The method of procedure is obvious. 
Just as the bacteriologist acquires his power of observa- 
tion by careful study under competent instructors, by long 
practice in examining prepared specimens under all kinds 
of condition, and by preparing specimens for himself, so 
we shall attain skill in discernment by appropriate instruc* 
tion and practice. The best results will come from taking 
a course in a social science in which the methods of that 
science are emphasized and in which considerable laboratory 
practice is given. We shall thus get a knowledge of the 
field and learn by our own experience to appreciate the 
importance of the elements of observation which have been 
mentioned. 

Reference must be made at this point to records and 
notes. No one has so nearly perfect a memory that he 
can afford to rely on it for the preservation of any essential 
thing discovered in his observation. An ever-present note- 
book is therefore almost necessary for successful observa- 
tion. Every suspected clew and every discovered fact 
should be recorded at once, lest it be lost. We would prob- 
ably get out of bed at midnight to pick up a fairy dollar 
which would not be on the floor in the morning. We ought 
to be equally prompt to lay hold of an idea which may be 
worth more than many dollars to us. 

In our next chapter we shall take up some major prob 
lems of enumeration and statistics. 


CHAPTER VI 

definition, classification, and statistics 

POPULAE DISCUSSION ^ 

We have before us [1915] a pamphlet entitled “The Anti- 
Prohibitiomat’s Manual." whiob puiporta to be a sumtaaty of 

■ dZ^m we wonder whelber after all leaaon » a bnmm 
In’ this windy propaganda and counter-propaganda, 
SSer ierS^o S U^h"e ^ase is truth and ^ ^PS 
the opponent is faUacy. A fact is not 

tion but a mere irrelevant anything needed to hll up a gap in 
fte ’thought It is all an intellectual sideshow, in ivhich we are 
Sy^d to place our eyes to the peephole and look through upon 
the great Lrld of reality. But truth as one sees her through 

*^StSstics°^re sc“ te?S hkeWr over^ strawberries aad these 
oititistics are fearfully compiled and wonderfully selected. There 
SSi rfSrmUtoL of tor the .uther eeen.. o 

believe that one statistic is quite as good as another, so long as 
'it is on his side of the argumentr In fact the whole ^ook ^ a 
pseudo-statistical homily against prohibition, an m-verted ien 
Nights in a Bar-room” in statistical form.^ 

Let us try to reconstruct the scene ot this argument, as the 
stage detective would say. In the first place, prohibition would 
mean an enormous loss of revenue to the natioml, state and local 
governments, which deficit the reader in his capacity as taxpayer 
would have to make up. But the book does not seem to realize 
that the re ader is already paying these taxes every time he takes 

1 Editorial, New BepubUc, Vol. IV (Aug. 14, 1915), pp. 35-36j 

abridged. 
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a drink, to say nothing of the cost of producing and serving the 
liquor, and the profits out of which wholesale liquor dealers 
contrive to issue edifying pamphlets. 

Again, prohibition kills. Life somehow is preserved in alcohol, 
and it is the intemperately abstemious, like the good, who die 
young. “Our death rate as a nation,'^ the Manual maintains, “is 
lower than any other nation of equal importance as a world 
power.” In other words, “the temperate and general use of wine, 
beer and whiskey is productive of longevity,” In the “wet” states 
and cities there are fewer deaths per thousand of the population 
than in localities living under prohibition laws. “Wet” New York 
has a low death rate, whereas “dry” Memphis, despite its negro 
population, has a large death rate. Prohibition also makes for 
insanity and crime. Wherever men may drink freely there is the 
least insanity. It is prohibition that drives to madness as it drives 
to pauperism. Moreover, nothing so breaks up a home as the 
inability to get drink on all occasions. In Kansas, which is 
“dry,” the annual divorce rate is 286 per 100,000, whereas in 
idyllic and “wet” North Carolina it is only 75 per 100,000. 

The more one reads this Manual the more evident it becomes 
that drink is an antidote to crime, while prohibition means the 
decay of all the virtues. Men who live in prohibition states are 
likely to be cruel to their wives; otherwise Kansas would not 
have a worse record for divorces granted on the ground of cruelty 
than Alabama, Florida and Virginia, all “wet” states. In the 
“wet” states also there is better church attendance and less 
juvenile delinquency. The shutting of the saloon puts the deadly 
revolver and the murderous dirk into the hands of criminals. 
Saloonless Kansas has more homicides in proportion to population 
than has free and easy New -Mexico or freer ,and easier New - 
York. The true seminary of virtue is in front of the bar above 
the sawdust and the spittle. So long as saloons are closed, men 
will murder, beat their wives, drive their children to crime, fail 
into pauperism, become insane, stay away from church, and fail 
to put their weekly wages into savings banks. Prohibition de- 
stroys the saving habit; Kansas has a smaller proportion of 
savings bank depositors than has Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky 
or Wyoming. Even in Nevada, even in Arizona, where drink, 
flows like water, men reel from the saloon to the savings bank, 
whereas in Kansas a blight falls upon the wretched pennies filched 
from the bar-keeper, and the ill-saved money mysteriously dis- 
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app6ars. There can be no true advance in morality, in sanity, 
in sense of family obligation, in attendance upon divine service, or 
in the quaint though unpicturesque habit of saving, without an un- 
limited expenditure of money and time in the saloons of the nation. 

But this little book is not merely statistical. Occasionally it 
declines into poetry or soars high to anecdote. It is at times 
satirical. President Thompson of Ohio State University is quoted 
as saying that overeating will shorten life, whereupon the Manual 
slyly suggests that some one will now advocate a ^^total prohibi- 
tion of food stuffs.'' And here is ''glory" for you; here is a nice 
knock-down argument. "Is it not strange," asks the Manual, 
"that wet England produced a Shakespeare, w^et Germany a 
Schiller and a Bismarck, wet America a Jefferson, a Washington, 
and a Lincoln, while prohibition Turkey never produced a single 
great man in all the centuries since Mohammed!" Poor Turkey 
is held in very low esteem. "The beer-drinking Bulgars were 
more than a match for the dry Turks." "The prohibition Turks 
trail at the tail-end of civilization." As for the great spirits of 
the ages, how can we think of them in a chill dilution of ice 
water? "All the giants of intellect," Gladstone, Asquith, Bunyan, 
Socrates, and Henry Clay were drinkers, even though some of 
them drank temperately. Washington and Jefferson, it seems, 
owned distilleries, and Abraham Lincoln, the emaiicipator of a 
race, ran a tavern in Salem. 

This is the sort of argument which the Liquor Dealers' Associa- 
tion gives out its good money to print in order to "nail the pro- 
hibitionist down." This is the sort of intellectual food which men 
who may foe presumed to know consider as palatable and nutritious 
to the mass of voters. At first glance one w’onders how any sane 
^'’^person could pay out good money to publish the news that 
Socrates drank, and the beer-drinking Bulgarians smote the dry 
Turks. But is this tissue of nonsense and falsehood more trans- 
parent than are the campaign books wLich make our presidential 
contests so superlatively educational? Is it more stupid or vapid 
than half the contents of our magazines and newspapers, or the 
lazy, hazy, oral argument which we call public discussion? 

This amusing editorial makes clear the manner in winch 
many people can be deceived by faulty methods of attain- 
ing generalizations, principles or laws from particular facts. 
It does not, of course, constitute an argument against the 
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inductive method. On the contrary, it reveals a crying 
need for more knowledge of how to use that method. This 
knowledge we shall try to give in this and in the following 
chapter. 

We all begin to reason by induction when we are small 
children. Little Willie pulls the tail of Felix, the cat, and 
is scratched. The same thing happens again when he pulls 
the tails of other cats. If Willie is more than a low-grade 
imbecile he then draws the induction from the facts which 
have been impressed upon him, ^^Cats are animals that 
scratch when they are roughly handled.’^ As he grows 
older he makes many other inductions from experience. Re- 
peated observations lead him to conclude that a nickel is 
a medium which can be exchanged for candy, that police- 
men are men who stop ball games in the street, and that 
substitute teachers are persons less to be obeyed than are 
regular teachers. 

Throughout his life Willie will continue to make induc- 
tions. He will learn from his own experience or that of 
others that automobiles are quicker than street cars, that 
politicians are persons who are likely to forget pre-election 
promises, and that newspapers as sources of information 
are frequently unreliable. Among his inductions he will 
probably make many erroneous ones. He may falsely gen- 
eralize from particular ca^es that Chinese are men who*"* 
operate laundries, that Italians are laborers, that Jews are 
persons who own pawnshops and clothing stores. The way 
of the inductive method is beset with pitfalls. It therefore 
behooves us to examine carefully the nature of true induc- 
tion and of the spurious inductions which are often mis- 
taken for the true. 

Logicians usually speak of six methods of induction. 
These we shall consider in some detail because you need 
to be able to decide if studies which are offered to you are 
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scientific. We shall begin with the method of enumeration, 
the simplest of the inductive methods. Before we develop 
this subject, however, it will be necessary to explain a 
number of important principles of definition and classi- 
fication. T -j. ijr • 

The problem of definition is forever intruding itself in 

our daily lives, in the form of two very common kinds of 
confusing expression. Such are equivocal terms like un- 
democratic,” “un-American,” “imperialistic,” and ^^social- 
istic,” and also such expressions as “reasonable,” “appro- 
priate,” “adequate,” and “when advisable.” Terms of these 
kinds are in common use, even in important documents. 
Thus in 1928, a party platform declared for appropriations 
for highways “commensurate with our needs,” and pledpd 
reorganization of the agricultural marketing system “on 
sounder lines.” Words in the first of these two classes of 
terms are so ambiguous as to be practically meaningless. 
Those in the second class President Roosevelt aptly charac- 
terized as “weasel words,” because they suck the meaning 
out of other words. 

Terms of both kinds are often put into a statement pre- 
cisely because they are vague. The statement ma> then 
please those impatient ones who want to possess a dec- 
laration of principle, and yet be so non-committal that no 
-one has any particular objectien to making it. This was 
the reason why, of course, when delegates to a League of 
Nations conference in 1927 drew up a declaration against 
“unreasonably high” tariffs, the American delegate was 
able to sign it.^ 

The foregoing paragraphs are not to be taken as a ban 
on the use of terms which are not specific. It is inevitable 

2 For a valuable discussion of an important ambiguoius document 
see Kirby Page, “Tbe Monroe Doctrine and World Peace,” World 
Tomorrow, Vol. XI, pp. 403-40S. 
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that such terms must be employed^ even by critics of their 
use, as in the case of the man who analyzed party plat- 
forms to see what per cent of the policies in each were ^^pre- 
sented in terms vague, general, ambiguous and not reason- 
ably specific,” It is, however, a warning that such terms 
are always to be scrutinized carefully when they are met. 
Certainly it is not safe to assume that they mean to others 
precisely what they mean to you. 

Whenever we have to do with a scientific enumeration, it 
is quite necessary to know the precise nature of the data 
counted. Whenever, consequently, there is any reasonable 
doubt about the meaning of a term, it is essential to get its 
definition. In scientific reports such as those of the census, 
the exact meaning of any expression which is likely to 
seem ambiguous is commonly given. Definitions are often 
omitted in popular literature, however, hence the need of 
special caution in using such sources. One of the important 
signs of reliability in a work, we may note in passing, is the 
care with which the author defines his terms. 

Often a word is familiarly used in several different senses. 
Then we need to be on our guard lest we falsely assume 
that we know the exact sense in which it is employed. 
Sometimes we are likely to demand definitions. When we 
are told, for example, that there were 4186 cripples in 
Cleveland in 1916, we probably inquire precisely what- 
the term ^^cripple” means. Does it refer to maimed per- 
sons only, or does it include the paralyzed? When, on the 
other hand, we encounter statistics about the ^^deaf,” the 
word may seem adequately specific, and we may accept 
the figures without question, till some one asks just what 
a deaf person is, anyhow. Is he a person who is “stone 
deaf,” or does the term include also those who are some- 
what “hard of hearing'^? This warning question may never 
'be asked, however, and because the need of definition does 
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not occur to us we may get and retain an altogether false 

idea of the facts. 

Definition is essential, again, to show whether supposedly 
comparable classes are in truth fairly comparable. This 
is not always the case. Suppose, for example, that we are 
concerned with enumerations of the adherents of two re- 
ligious denominations. We cannot compare directly the 
results of simple enumerations of members, because, among 
other things, membership in different denominations 
different things with respect to age. Thus, for example, the 
Roman Catholic Church counts as members the young, 
baptized children of its communicants. In 1916, twenty- 
five per cent of its total membership in this country was 
under the age of thirteen. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on the other hand, counts only those, who, at the 
age of adolescence or thereafter, have chosen to become 
members. In 1916 but one per cent of its membership was 
under the age of thirteen.® 

The problem of definition is often a difficult one for the 
social scientist. Suppose, for example, that some one wishes 
to make a study of the incomes of American wage-earners. 
First of all he must define his terms carefully. He will 
therefore have to decide precisely what, for purposes of his 
study, the term “wage-earner” means. Is a wage-earner, 
- for example, a man who works ^11 of the time, a man who 
is employed part time, a boy who works after school every 
day, a boy who works regularly in vacations only, a boy 
who occasionally is paid by a neighbor for doing errands? 
This is an important point which must be carefully and 
satisfactorily defined before enumeration is made, other- 
wise the investigator will have his data challenged on the 
ground that they include individuals who should not be 
classed as wage-earners. The term “income” must also be 


Bureau of the Census, Eeligious Bodies ^ 1916 j Part I, p* S8. 
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defined. Does it include money only, or must allowance be 
made for the salesman's right to buy at a discount, the rail- 
road man’s privilege of free transportation for his family, 
the factory worker’s opportunity to hire a company house 
at a nominal rental? 

It is not enough to be scrupulously careful about the 
definition of nouns and verbs, however. Qualifying words 
must be handled with care in any scientific study. To say 
that a man has a large, a moderate, or a small income is 
very ambiguous, unless a standard of measurement is sup- 
plied, and even then a vague expression is inadequate. 

It sometimes happens, too, that men quite innocently 
substitute one word for another of somewhat similar mean- 
ing. This may be a source of grave error. Professor 
Seward described the danger of the situation with admirable 
lucidity when he said: ^ 

Just as it makes a great difference at the end of a day’s sailing 
whether a mariner has laid out his course northeast or northeast- 
by-east, so it is with us when we aim at an idea: we can afford 
no inaccuracy in the direction indicated by our words. It is, 
for example, not enough to be able to say merely that a thing is 
or is not so; we need to pick out the more precise direction from 
some such compass card as this; 



pp. 48-49. 
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TTT •flirn fo consider scientific classification, begin- 

ninTXtfilati™ to deflnitioB. 

rf tte dlte mder observation, .hile “artificial” classiiiea- 

btd on score atbitran” distinction 
nhcsprver The census classifications of 
SmaTe” and “native born” and “foreign born” are 
“real” The distinction made by the census, _.® 

Zfd between “rural” and “urban” groups, :s distinctly 
“LtiLkl” There is no natural reason why populations 
ortwy-five hundred and over should be considered 
“urban ” ^while those which are smaller should be con- 
sidered “rural.” This distinction, indeed, is relative y re- 
cent. Early censuses rated as urban only places with 

population of eight thousand or over. ^l«=sifica- 

^ One of the oldest and most common forms of classifica 

aon it “dichotomy,” or cutBng a group mto 
One of these is positive and one negative, as Chr stians 
^d totchruLs,” or “adults” aud ' chddreu” (nou- 
adults) This form of classification is often inadequate. 

neither poup is "rsiZe 

fail to bring out facts of real significance. Thus a simple 

cSlrfication into rural and urban population may be 
- inadequate in that it fails to re-v;eal the important facts re- 
tardSg, on the one hand, distribution of residents between 
the open country and small villages and on the ^tbe^ 
regarLg distribution of population between large and 
Si dies. This distinction is important. There is much 
difference, for example, between incieabe m e 
population of Washington County, Colorado, and that of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In the one case the population 
is truly rural, while in the other it is only y 

being actually suburban to the great city of Cleveland. 
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How many classes must be given in order to bring out 
the facts of a situation? All depends upon the data. 
Plainly it will not do, in the desire to have but few classes 
in a study, to use the same term to designate things which 
are essentially different. This is precisely what is done, 
however, when Republicans and Democrats are enumerated 
in Congress. When the Republicans count their members 
they put in the same category both Norris and Moses, for 
example, though they are men who have very little in 
common and who rarely vote alike. This fact of unscien- 
tific classification explains why, at times when Republi- 
cans had a nominal majority in the Senate, they had real 
difficulty in passing party measures. In this case a truly 
adequate classification would distinguish at least four 
groups, progressive and conservative Republicans, progres- 
sive and conservative Democrats. 

Good classification will not, as a rule, leave in the class 
^^all others, a very large proportion of the cases enumer- 
ated. Tables with few classes, one of which is ^^all others,” 
often conceal facts about as much as do those with but two 
classes. Hence a table giving the population of a state 
under the headings “white,” “Negro,” and “all others,” 
while it might do very well for Vermont, would certainly 
be inadequate for California. In the latter case the “all 
others” class would lump yadiscriminately several hundred 
thousand unlike Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, and East 
Indians. 

Racial classification of population requires at most but 
few classes, and so can easily be given in detail. A full 
classification, on the other hand, of the occupations of 
persons committed, let us say, to an insane asylum, would 
be veiy unwieldy. Under such conditions it may be proper 
that many minor classes be lumped under the head, “all 
others.” 
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The thorough student often finds a detailed classification 
more useful than a simple one. He can combine for him- 
self the elements in a detailed table; while if he is given 
a table with but few classes he cannot analyse the data 
given. On the other hand, it is true that much detail can- 
not be grasped readily, and the reader may easily fail to 
see the woods for the trees. The best scientific studies 
avoid both of these dijflSculties by giving both tables of 
summaries and tables showing details. 

A good scientific classification conforms to the following 
rules: 

1. The classification must be sensible. 

2. There must be enough classes to cover all the data. 

3. There must be no overlapping of classes. 

4. There must be only one basis of classification. 

The first of these rules is violated when inappropriate 
divisions are made. Students in a public school may 
properly be classified by age, weight, height, intelligence, 
and knowledge, but it would be absurd to classify them 
according to whether or not they have middle names. 

In the second place, we note that classifications are fre- 
quently not exhaustive. Sometimes this does not matter 
for practical purposes. A newspaper summary of the vote 
in a municipal election does not need to include the names 
of all individual candidates wMch voters write in on the 
ballots. A religious classification, however, that groups 
Americans simply as Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews is seriously defective by reason of leaving out such 
important groups as Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox, 
to say nothing of many minor groups. This is the fallacy 
of incomplete division. 

Again, to consider the third rule, in classifications made 
by the novice subdivisions are frequently not exclusive. 
Sometimes this fact is soon discovered and no harm re- 
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suits, as in the following case. A student was investigating 
employment of college women. She prepared and submitted 
this classification: 

WoMEK Employed m Dormitories 


Waiting on table 42 

Washing dishes 14 

Setting tables 8 

Answering bells 22 

Total 86 


She was somewhat puzzled by her result, however, for she 
had schedules for only eighty-one girls. Reexamination 
of her data revealed the fact that she had overlapping 
classes. Five girls who worked at both washing dishes and 
setting tables were listed under each heading. The prob- 
lem was then quickly cleared up by a revised classification. 

WoMEK Employed m Dormitories 


Waiting on table. 42 

Washing dishes 9 

Washing dishes and setting tables 5 

Setting tables 3 

Answering bells ........ 22 

Total 81 


The problem might also have been solved, although the 
nature of the report would then have been different, by 
simply changing the heading of the first table to read 
^Occupations of Women Employed in Dormitories^^ and 
stating in a note that some women had two jobs. 

It must now be obvious that in examining studies of this 
kind, if one is to avoid error from overlapping classes, it 
is essential to note the precise nature of the items tabulated, 
and to make sure that the statistician has distinguished 
carefully between such things as employed women, classi- 
fied by activities, and activities of employed women. 
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We now come to our last rule, there must be only ene 
basis of classification. The fallacy of cross division which 
is committed when this rule is not observed, is found in the 
accompanying table regarding registration of college stu- 
dents, which is taken from a university catalogue. 

CoUege of Arts 

College of Education 

Graduate School 

Summer Session of 1928 215 

Deduct the duplicate registrations 
in the academic year 1928-1929 
and in the Summer Session of 

1928 135 80 

1799 

Irregular students — ^not counted by 
the College in its attendance 
totals for the year 1928- 

1929 

It will be noted that the table Classifies some persons 
according to the college in which they are registered and 
others according to the session of attendance. Truly scien- 
tific classification, on the contrary, would place all students 
in the summer session under the name of the college in 
which they were enrolled, or would rate every one as in 
attendance in the regular academic year or in the summer 
session. It will also be noted *how, by the fifth item in 
the table, the statistician partially avoids the misleading 
which would normally result from his cross division. 

In connection with this subject of classification it is %veli 
to observe that many social conflicts are understood better 
when they are regarded as resulting from different modes 
of classifying the same data. Take for example the con- 
troversy which developed a few years ago over the status 
of the East Indian immigrant. In the anthropologist’s 
classification of races the East Indian comes under the 
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heading ^Vhite/^ while public opinion in America classifies 
him as “brown.” This is an important practical distinction, 
for while whites were generally admissible to the United 
States as immigrants, brown folk were excluded by law. 
When the matter was carried to the Supreme Court that 
tribunal held that Congress had intended to classify ac- 
cording to popular usage, not according to anthropology, 
and that therefore East Indians were not admissible to the 
United States as immigrants. 

Another common type of conflict regarding classification 
is found in the field of labor legislation. Take the case of 
the “Oregon Ten-Hour Law” as an example. This statute 
declared: 

It is the public policy of the State of Oregon that no person 
shall be hired, nor permitted to work for wages under any con- 
ditions or terms, for longer hours or days of service than is con- 
sistent with his health and physical well-being and ability to 
promote the general welfare by his increasing usefulness as a 
healthy and intelligent citizen. It is hereby declared that the 
working of any person more than ten hours in one day, in any 
mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment, is injurious to the 
physical health and well-being of such person, and tends to pre- 
vent him from acquiring that degree of intelligence that is neces- 
sary to make him a useful and desirable citizen of the state,® 

When a case involving this law was brought before the 
Supreme Court the plaintiff contended that the classifica- ^ 
tion of wage-earners which was made by the statute was 
arbitrary and unreasonable, in that it forbade some wage- 
earners to work more than ten hours per day, while it left 
others free to work as long as they pleased. The State of 
Oregon, on the other hand, maintained as defendant that 
its classification was reasonable and justifiable as a health 

s Felix Frankfurter and 1. C. Goldmark, The Case for the Shorter 
Work Day (National Consumers' League, 1916), Vol. I, pp, vii-yiii, 

A second section of the law permitted a limited amount of overtime 
work, and extra work in case of emergency. 
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measure, in that labor in mill, factory, and manufacturing 
establishment is more dangerous to health than is labor in 
other places. In its decision, as is well known, the Supreme 
Court decided that the classification was reasonable and 
therefore upheld the constitutionality of the law. We are 
now ready to consider the subject of enumeration. 

The method of enumeration is in common use on every 
hand. Nations and states have censuses periodically. The 
state counts the number of deaths, and classifies them by 
cause. The political scientist counts the voters who fail 
to cast a ballot. The economist enumerates the unem- 
ployed, classified by vocation. ^ 

Complete enumerations are most numerous when the 
numbers concerned are not very large. Counts of scores 
of thousands are relatively few. A sufiicient expla,nation 
of this fact is that the cost of making such counts jis pro- 
hibitive for most individuals and organizations. ‘\^hen to 
this reason is added the circumstance that many facts are 
hard to obtain because citizens see no ground for revealing 
their private affairs to investigators, it can be seen readi y 
why full enumerations are not more common. 

When numbers enumerated are at all large, errors are 
likely to creep in. An enumeration of the children enrolled 
in the public schools of a great city, for example, is prac- 
^ tically sure to count some individuals who are not properly 
enrolled, is likely to omit some who should be counted, and 
is certain to contain errors regarding age and birthplace. 
Such mistakes are rarely sufiiciently grave to vitiate the 
results of serious studies, however, and the person who 
knows of a few mistakes that have been made is not there- 
fore justified in condemning the enumeration as worthless. 
If, however, many errors appear to have been made in a 
count, the question must of course be raised as to the worth 
of the results. 
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Sometimes light on the probable worth of an enumera- 
tion is furnished by knowledge of the persons who made 
the count. If they are careful, intelligent, honest, open- 
minded, and diligent persons, the presumption is in their 
favor. If, however, they appear to be careless, stupid, dis- 
honest, or greatly biased, their counts have to be scrutinized 
with special care.® 

After an enumeration has been made, various kinds of 
graphic device are often used to present a set of facts 
quickly and vividly. This graphic method is perfectly 
legitimate when properly used, as when the wealth of sev- 
eral countries is indicated by lines the length of which is 
in proportion to the wealth. We must be on the watch 
against misleading devices, however, and especially against 
the popular device of comparing numbers by pictorial dia- 
grams, like a big and a little sheaf of wheat. The trouble 
with this device is that often one does not know whether 
the linear, areal, or cubic dimensions should be compared, 
and even when he is told he often finds it hard to compare 
on the appropriate basis. This is because the lineal dimen- 
sion is usually the one intended to be compared, but we 
tend to compare objects not simply by height or length, 
but rather according to volume. 

Suppose, for example, that the population of two coun- 
tries, one of which is twiQ^ as great as that of the other, 
is shown by figures of two men, one of which is twice as 
tall as the other. The graph is likely to be seriously mis- 
leading, for w^e know that men have three dimensions, and 
the two-inch man rightly seems to us to be not twice, but 
possibly eight times as large as the dwarf of one inch. 
It is therefore well not to take pictorial graphs at their 
face value. Safety is to be found in considering the actual 
figures on which the graph is based. 


®C/. inim, Chapters XI-XIH. 
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All other kinds of graph are generally much safer to 
use, but it is always well for the layman to make sure, 
before he takes any graph at its face value, that it has 
been made or endorsed by some responsible statistician. 

The fact that a full enumeration is out of the question 
does not prevent us from getting adequate information on 
many subjects. This is done by the method of sampling^ 
a device based on a mathematical principle derived from 
wide experience. This principle, sometimes called the Law 
of Statistical Regularity, tells us that moderately large 
numbers of items, chosen at random from among a very 
large group are almost sure, on the whole, to have the 
characteristics of the larger group. So, for example, if a 
blindfolded man were to select at random five hundred beans 
from a box containing a million beans, and were then to 
select another five hundred in the same manner, the average 
weight of the two samples chosen would be almost pre- 
cisely the same, even though the individual beans were to 
vary considerably in weight. If, furthermore, one were to 
determine the average weight of all the million beans, it 
would be found to be essentially that of the average of 
either of the two smaller groups.^ 

This method of sampling is used constantly in thousands 
of different ways. Buyers examine a few crates of apples 
or strawberries and then purchase several carloads which 
prove to be substantially like those which they inspected. 
Engineers take samples of ore from a mine and predict with 
a high degree of accuracy the output of metal per ton of 
material excavated. Anthropologists test the sense acuity 
of a few score savages and safely generalize regarding 
the sense acuity of thousands of other savages whom they 
have not tested. 

’’ Wilford I. King, The Elements of Btatkiical Method (The Mao- 
millan Company, New York, i916)> pn. 28-29- 
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The inductive syllogism which is used in the method of 
sampling is often stated as follows: 

A, A', A", etc., are an array of , units drawn from among 
the N’s. 

A, A', A^', etc., are B’s, to the extent of N per cent of their 
number. 

Therefore, all N’s are B's, to the extent of K per cent of their 
number. 

This is indeed an inductive syllogism, but it is so inade- 
quate as to be worthless, as the following concrete illustra- 
tive syllogism shows. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are boys taken from among the boys 
of this school. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry are lame boys, to the extent of 66% 
per cent of their number. 

Therefore all the boys of this school are lame boys, to the extent 
of 66% per cent of their number. 

You see at once, of course, that the syllogism is probably 
not valid. It is true only if the three boys are typical of 
the school as a w^hole. In this case you are not satisfied 
to assume that any three individuals are a representative 
sample on which to base generalizations, though you might 
be content if the conclusion pleased you! 

The true inductive syllogism is as follows: 

A, A\ A", etc., are an array ^of presumably representative units, 
drawn from among the N's. 

A, A', A", etc., are B's to the extent of K per cent of their 
number. 

Therefore, all N's are B’s, to the extent of K per cent of their 
number, in so far as A, A', A'^, etc., are representative units. 

Note carefully, then, that unless the array of units studied 
is presumably representative, there can be no scientific in- 
duction. 

The method of getting presumably representative units 
for a generalization is not difficult. One has only to follow 
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a few simple principles, the nature of which we shall de- 
termine by an examination of the method which must be 
followed in order to get an answer to the question, ^What 
is the income of American wage-earners?^' 

In the first place, evidence must he obtained from mote 
than a single observation, a single person, or a single thing. 
There is therefore no general significance in the fact that 
a locomotive engineer earned five hundred and two dollars 
in the last month, or that a bundle-wrapper in a ten-cent 
store received thirty-five dollars for her work in the same 
period. Either case may be quite exceptional. This point, 
though it seems obvious, must be stressed, because men 
frequently generalize from single cases. Even men of 
science, indeed, have been guilty, not only of accepting 
such errors when made by others, but even of making them 
themselves. 

Again, evidence should he obtained by more than one 
observer. It is not safe to assume that an untried investi- 
gator is thoroughly honest, unprejudiced, and otherwise 
qualified to observe, and even the most sincere and ex- 
perienced researcher may at times be lacking in some 
respect. While the observation of this rule is not abso- 
lutely essential, the value of testimony of even a proved 
investigator is greatly enhanced when it is corroborated 
by that of another responsible person. 

Third, evidence must be collected honestly. That is, the 
investigator must not use a method of obtaining data which 
he knows will reveal some aspects of a situation and obscure 
other aspects, so that a distorted picture of the situation is 
obtained. This principle must be stressed, because men 
frequently neglect it, and thereby commit what Professor 
Ward called the “fallacy of statistics/' or the “fallacy of 
superstition." This fallacy is committed when, for ex- 
ample, in support of the view that American wage-earners 
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are overpaid, is cited the fact that, let ns say, bricklayers 
in Chicago are paid at the rate of twelve dollars per day, 
locomotive engineers at the rate of fifteen dollars per day, 
and plumbers at the rate of nine dollars per day, while 
nothing is said of the wages of any groups of workers ex- 
cept the most highly paid. 

The need that evidence be representative further means 
that evidence must be collected from more than a single 
source. Wage statistics, for example, which are drawn from 
a single industry, a single city, a single state or even a 
group of adjacent states are probably not suj0S.ciently typical 
to warrant generalization regarding wages in the United 
States as a whole. 

In order to obtain representative facts, in the fifth place, 
evidence must be assembled by some random or otherwise 
unbiased method. For the United States as a whole, satis- 
factory wage statistics could be collected by selecting a 
large number of the most important industries in the coun- 
try and then choosing typical centers from which to draw 
material. Thus, for example, one might select steel con- 
cerns, say in Pittsburgh, Pueblo, and Birmingham; cloth- 
ing companies in New York City, Boston, and Rochester; 
textile factories in Lowell, Passaic, and Charlotte; auto- 
mobile establishments in Detroit, Toledo, and Lansing; 
meat-packing plants in SU Paul, Kansas City, and Chi- 
cago; and so on for a large number of industries. Next, 
one would select for each chosen industry representative 
firms in each city; some large, some small, and some of 
moderate size. This might well be done by making lists 
of the firms of different sizes, and then choosing by lot from 
these lists the desired number of cases. Pay rolls of some 
or all of the important and t 3 ?pical departments of these 
firms would have to be studied. Finally, by methods which 
we need not go into here, it would be possible to make a 
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kind of avoragc of all tho figures that would be as accept^ 
able a generalization as could be drawn from such diverse 
data. 

Yet another point which must be noted in connection 
with obtaining representative evidence is that the cases 
counted must be sujficiently numerous to warrant general- 
ization, In natural science the number of cases necessary 
as a basis for generalization may be very small. This is 
because of the essential uniformity of the material studied. 
It would be pointless, for example, to seek more certainly 
to demonstrate the law of gravitation by making thousands 
of laboratory experiments. When we are dealing with 
social phenomena, however, conditions are usually very 
different. It is not necessary for us here to consider how 
the social statistician determines what constitutes enough 
cases for a generalization, but it is essential to observe 
that often the number of cases must be relatively large. 
Five hundred nuts may give an adequate sample of a mil- 
lion nuts, but men are so much more variable than other 
units of investigation that in social studies samples have 
to be much more numerous than in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. 

It may be said, in general, that the larger the number 
of individuals in the group under consideration, the smaller 
the proportion but the greater J:he absolute number of the 
persons who must be examined. A study of farmers^ in- 
comes, recently made by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, included six thousand cases; a report on family 
incomes which the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made was based on thirteen thousand families; an in- 
vestigation of the wages of anthracite coal miners included 
some 48,000 individuals. 

There is no formal rule which tells just how many sam- 
ples should be examined for safe generalization. The prob- 
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able reliability of a sampling can be measured, however, 
by an important statistical device called the “probable 
error/^ The method of using this device will be considered 
later in the chapter. Meanwhile we need to say here only 
that generalizations from samples are not to be trusted 
unless the statistician has found that successive groups of 
samples have revealed substantially the same results.® 

A conspicuous instance of failure to get representative 
data, by reason of neglect of the last two points, was found 
some years ago in a Senate Document, the so-called “Aid- 
rich Wage Report/^® This study purported to be a scien- 
tific and exhaustive statement of the course of wages in 
the United States between the years 1840 and 1891. The 
data of the report were spread over more than twelve hun- 
dred pages of closely printed tables, and the reader was 
informed that “not only the extent of the investigation, 
but its wealth of detail must command respect.^^^° In 
reality, however, this supposedly thorough study was 
based on only 61 series of wage returns which began as 
early as 1840, and 543 series covering the period 1860 to 
1891. These wage series were drawn from only 88 estab- 
lishments in 22 industries. All were from states east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Potomac, and a majority 
of them -were from the two states, Massachusetts and New 
York, Finally, many of th^ series were based on absurdly 
inadequate data. That of the earnings of salesmen of 
groceries, for example, was based on the course of wages 
in a single establishment in New Hampshire, in which, 
through much of the period under consideration, only a 
single salesman was employed! 

^Cf, Arthur L. Bowley, An Elementary Manual of Statistics 
(Charles Scribner^s Sons, New York, 1915; Macdonald and Evans, 
London, 1910), p. 62, 

^ Fifty-second Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Report 1394, Parts 1-4. 

Part 1, p. 110. 
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This study is treated in this detail because it is well to 
see just how, for political purposes, statistics can be as- 
sembled and presented. This report was once a formidable 
partisan weapon, being used extensively as evidence of the 
success and wisdom of Republican policies. 

Before we leave this point we must note another com- 
mon form of generalization which is unwarranted because 
of insufficient data. It is that of basing percentages on very 
few cases. When a generalization is made in this w^ay it 
possesses an unjustified appearance of exactness, which is 
frequently very deceiving. Of course you know at once 
that something is wrong when you are informed that two 
hundred per cent of the Syrians in Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, are criminal, and you are not convinced of the accuracy 
of the statement when you learn that the one Syrian in the 
community was twice convicted in twelve months. You 
may be quite misled, however, if you are informed that 
fifty per cent of the Greeks in a town are criminal, and 
you are not told that the generalization is based on six 
cases. It is therefore important for you to know on pre- 
cisely what data a generalization is based, and you are 
quite justified in rejecting as inconclusive, and very pos- 
sibly insignificant, any percentage which is based on less 
than one hundred cases. 

Our seventh point is this: Dccta must be chosen at typical 
periods. Plainly, little light would be thrown upon the 
wages of salespeople by examining pay rolls of the week 
before Christmas. There are, moreover, years of high, low*, 
and average earnings, and allowance must be made for this 
fact before one generalizes from wages of 1919, 1921 or the 
current year. 

Finally, for many purposes, cases should be collected 
over considerable periods of time, if inductions are to be 
really significant. However meaningful they may be for 
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indicating wage rates, wage studies which are based on a 
single week or even on several months are quite inade- 
quate to reveal the facts regarding earnings. This is be- 
cause most workers suffer considerable unemployment, an 
element which makes yearly earnings very different from 
a weekly wage multiplied by fifty -two. 

The difficulty of getting representative samples for one 
interesting form of social generalization is well illustrated 
by the straw ballot which the Literary Digest has conducted 
since the War. In 1920, the Digest polled some 600,000 
voters in six pivotal states. In each state returns gave 
Harding a large plurality over Cox. Later comparison of 
the straw vote with the vote cast on election day showed, 
however, that the straw vote overestimated by some 10 
per cent the proportion of the ballots cast for the Republi- 
can candidate.^^ 

In 1924, the Digest sent out some 15,000,000 ballots, of 
which 2,400,000 were returned. On this basis the magazine 
predicted that Coolidge would get 56.50 per cent of the 
popular vote, and foresaw that he would carry at least 
twenty-eight states. Actually Coolidge polled 55,21 per 
cent of the vote, carried all but one of the states which 
the straw ballot gave him, and won only one state which 
the straw ballot did not give him. 

In spite of these facts, however, the poll was far from 
accurate. According to the Digest’s prediction, Coolidge, 
Davis, and La Follette would receive popular votes in the 
ratio of 57, 21% and 21%. Actually the ratio was 54%, 
29 and 16%. The Davis vote had been underestimated by 
2,200,000, while the La Follette vote had been overesti- 
mated by 1,400,000. In the straw vote, in almost two- 
thirds of the states outside the Solid South, the proportion 
of the ballots given Davis was distinctly less than what he 


Literary Digest, Vol. LXXXII, No, 2 (Oct. 11, 1924), p. 6. 
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actually received. The vote credited to Davis in these 
states ranged from some 80 per cent to less than 25 per cent 
of what he received on election day. 

In 1928 in the Digest poll, Hoover had a commanding 
lead. In the midst of the campaign Fabian Franklin 
pointed out, however, that if the same degree of error pre- 
vailed in that year as in 1924, properly corrected figures 
would indicate a Democratic victory in enough large, 
pivotal states to make doubtful the election of Hoover. 
He added, at the same time, that there was no ground for 
predicting whether the error in the straw ballot would be 
greater or less than it was in 1924, and that since the elec- 
tion was very closely contested in many states the straw 
poll was useless as a basis for prediction.^^ 

At the end of the straw vote Smith had received 32.1 
per cent of the vote cast for the two leading candidates. 
Actually, however, the voters gave him 40.8 per cent of the 
ballots cast at the polls. His vote therefore exceeded that 
shown in the Digest^ s ballot by 27.1 per cent, ranging from 
a very small excess in some states to 51.7 per cent excess in 
Massachusetts and 62.8 per cent in Rhode Island, He car- 
ried at the polls the states of Arkansas, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, which were not given him by the straw ballot. 
In the light of these three experimental polls, then, it is 
clear that, though straws may show the direction of the 
wind, straw polls can serve as a basis of prediction of out- 
come only when an election is not closely contested. 

Before we leave this subject it is interesting to see if 
we can find a reasonable hypothesis to account for the 
consistent tendency of the Digest poll to favor the Repub- 
lican candidates. In 1928 the poll consisted of some 2,770,- 
000 votes, a number sufficiently great to be satisfying, 

i»New York TimeSf Oct. 15, 1928, p. 24, col. 7: Oct. 20, 192$, 
p. IS, eoL 7. 
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provided the voters were chosen in a random or unbiased 
manner. On this point the editors of the Digest wrote: 
''The present huge polling list is the work of a number of 
years, founded originally on the telephone books of all 
parts of the country, expanded, with the elimination of 
duplications, by the lists of automobile owners of the coun- 
try, and, in many places, by registration lists/’ Now it 
must be obvious that the groups of persons who have tele- 
phones or automobiles do not, on the whole, include the 
humblest classes in the population. Since it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the humblest classes do not, 
on the whole, vote the Republican ticket, we have a partial 
explanation of the observed bias, which was no doubt un- 
intentional on the part of the Digest, 

Again, in 1928, the magazine sent out over nineteen mil- 
lion ballots, of which only 14.6 per cent were returned. We 
may well believe that, of those who received the ballots, 
the humblest people would, on the whole, be more suspicious, 
less aware, of the significance of the poll, and therefore less 
inclined to return their ballots. The more prosperous, and 
on the whole the better educated groups, largely Republi- 
can in sentiment, would, on the other hand, be more in- 
clined to return their ballots. 

We have now concluded our consideration of the method 
of sampling and of its difiiculties. It is a method, as we " 
have seen, which is used simply to help get a picture of 
simple facts. It does not throw light on causes or effects. 
We must therefore examine other inductive methods to 
learn how causes and effects are discovered. This we shall 
do in the next chapter. Meanwhile we must note a number 
of other matters pertaining to the use of statistics. 

In addition to our eight rules regarding the method of 
sampling, there are three rules which apply both to that 


Literary Digest, Vol. XCIX (Nov. 3, 1928), p. 5. 
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method and to the other phases of the inductive process 
which we are to consider. These are as follows: 

In the first place, evidence against which there is im- 
portant counter-evidence cannot be accepted as decisive. 
Conflict of evidence often indicates that the facts at hand 
are inadequate to justify any conclusion. This is most 
frequently true in cases of opposing testimony of responsible 
witnesses. Under such circumstances in a lawsuit the ver- 
dict would of course tend to go to the side with the greater 
number of responsible witnesses, provided it appeared at 
the trial that each side had had full opportunity to present 
its view of the affair. The scientist is not satisfied with 
such a rough and ready method of getting at the truth, 
however. He does not need an immediate decision. In a 
case of conflicting evidence he therefore seeks additional 
facts before attempting to arrive at any conclusion. This, 
of course, is what would have to be done if wage data 
from supposedly reliable and comparable sources should 
show considerable discrepancies. ^ ^ ^ 

Before we leave this topic we must note that not all 
cases of conflicting evidence indicate the need of additional 
information. One side may be thoroughly scientific and 
the other ma^^ be quite the contrary, as in the case of 
differences of opinion regarding the efficacy of amulets in 
warding off disease. The mere fact of lack of agreement 
in such cases in no wise indicates the need of furthe^^ 
research on the subject. It simply indicates that one 
side is quite unscientific. If one is to arrive at the con- 
clusion that his opponent’s view is unscientific, however, 
he must be sure to attain this conclusion by scientific 
means. 

In the second place, it is well to hold negative evidence 
as of little worth. It is sometimes argued that because an 
attempt to prove a proposition is unsuccessful, the propo- 
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sition is therefore proved untrue. But such “negative evi- 
dence is indeed of little value, unless it can be shown that it 
covers the whole ground. ... It is therefore more difficult 
to disprove a proposition by negative evidence than by 
proving the truth of its contradictory.”^^ It was long 
held by men of science, for instance, that because all at- 
tempts to prove the existence of demons were fruitless, 
disease could not be caused by evil spirits. This negative 
evidence was far less effective in destroying superstition, 
however, than was the positive and contradictory evidence 
in the discovery of bacteria and the part which they play 
in causing disease. Very frequently, moreover, negative 
evidence turns out to be no evidence at all. Negative evi- 
dence, for example, that Czechs were inferior in mental 
capacity to Nordic Americans was alleged to be found in 
the fact that few of them had proved their ability by ob- 
taining a higher education in this country. This evidence 
was seen to have no significance, however, when the num- 
ber of successful Czech college students in this country 
became large in proportion to the number of Czech resi- 
dents. 

Finally, it is important to hold incomplete evidence as 
incomplete proof: It is not unusual for persons to hurry 
to conclusions before they have all essential facts. Pro- 
fessor Fairchild admirably ^revealed our tendency and our 
hazards in this regard when he wrote: 

One of the commonest errors of writers on sociological topics 
is to allow too little time for the action of social forces. We are 
inclined to think that the effects of a certain social phenomenon, 
which we are able to detect in our lifetime, are the permanent 
and final results. We forget that these matters may require many 
generations to work themselves out. No better illustration of 
this could be asked than that furnished by the case of the Negroes 

Frank Cramer, The Method of Darwin (A, C. McClurg and 
Company, Chicago), p. 83, 
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■ +%« TTTi5+Pf1 States The importation of these people began 

To our .n.oolo» it undoubtedly teem^l 
natoal thing to do, and for centuries it did not occur 
to wbody to even qiLtion its rightfulness or its expedw 
When^obiections began to be raised, they were feeble and easily 
SLS But aflast, the presence of this _ peculiar _c ass of 
^pnnlp in the country involved the country m a terrible and 
bloo^dy conflict, which worked . • • inju^ to the J 

by the annihilation of the flower of southern 
a problem which is probably the greatest one before^ the Amen 
people to-day— one which we have hardly begun to s 

In the light of these facts regarding incomplete evidence 
one may well ask how it is possible m a study of social 
matters to come to any conclusions 

be based, since evidence is seldom all m till the subject 
has ceased to be a live issue. The obvious_ answer s that 
one may base a tentative conclusion upon incomplete evi- 
dence, and may base action upon the tentative conclusion 
He must be so keenly aware of the resulting limitations of 
his conclusions, however, that he will aggressively seek fur- 
ther light and will never consider his conclusions to be 
final so long as additional significant information can be 

^^There remains yet to be considered one other phase of 
statistics. This is what is known as correlation. 
frequently men observe that events or conditions appear 0 
occur together, or, to use the technical term, are in asso- 
ciation” with each other. Sometimes this association is 
purely fictitious, as in the case of the alleged relation of 
the extent of gum chewing to degree of whiteness of teeth. 
Often, however, there is a real association. We know, for 
example, that, in general, the greater the age of the_ child, 
the greater is his knowledge, and the tall er a man is, the 

16 Henrv Pratt Fairchild, Greek Immigration to the United States 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, 1911), pp- 236-237. 
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greater is his weight. When phenomena vary thus to- 
gether, the statistician expresses their relation by saying 
that they are correlated with each other, or that there is 
correlation between them. 



VALUE OF CROPS PER ACRE 

Figure XI 


Average value of crops per acre and average value of land per 
acre in the counties of Illinois* (Cook and Lake omitted), 1925. 
(Data from United States Census of Agriculture, 1925, Iliinois 
Bulletin.) 

The four accompanying “scatter plots,” prepared by Pro- 
fessor Frederick E. Croxton, will clarify this idea of cor- 
relation. Figure XI graphs the association of certain facts 
pertaining to farms in the counties of Illinois (Cook and 
Lake omitted). The data correlated are “Average Value 
of Crops per Acre,” and “Average Value of Land per 
Acre.” In the preparation of such scatter plots and of 
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other studies in correlation, one set of data is called 
and the other is called Data ^'X’' are entered on 

the plot according to the scale on the horizontal line, or 
axis; data “Y” are entered according to the scale on the 
vertical axis. Each county is represented by a dot. Thus 
a dot to represent McLean County appears at the point 
opposite $22.59 on the horizontal or axis which is also 


$4 

E $3 

u. 

V 


0 

POLICE 

Figure XII 

Per capita expenditure for police and for fire in the cities of the 
TJnited States of 100,000 inhabitant or more, 1925. (Data from 
financial Statistics of Cities, 1925, p. 318 f.) 

opposite $195.25 on the vertical or ^^Y” axis. This point 
was chosen because McLean County had an average value 
of crops per acre of $22.59 and an average value of land 
of $195.25. In like manner points were entered for all the 
counties studied. 

In Figure XI the dots appear in a long, narrow belt, 
rising from left to right at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
This distribution shows that the greater the value of crops 
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per acre, the greater the value of land. That is, the two 
sets of data, “X” and are correlated ^^positively.’* 
The less such a set of dots tends to scatter, the greater is 
the correlation. 

Figure XII shows the association of per capital expendi- 
ture for police and fire, in American cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over. The plot indicates that there is considerable 



Figure XIII 

Average value of all farm property per farm and per cent of farms 
operated by tenants in the coumties of New Jersey (Hudson omitted), 
1925. (Da'^ta from United States Census of Agriculture, 1925, New 
Jersey Bulletin.) 

correlation, though since the dot belt is not as narrow and 
well defined as in Figure XI, it appears that the correlation 
is not as great in this case. 

Figure XIII graphs the relation of “Average Value of All 
Farm Property per Farm” and “Per Cent of Farms Oper- 
ated by Tenants” in the counties of New Jersey (Hudson 
omitted). Here the dots are scattered all over the plot. 
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There is no sign of a belt, and there is practically no cor- 
relation. 

Finally, Figure XIV shows the relation of ^^Per Cent of 
Native Whites” and ^Ter Cent Illiterates Ten Years of 
Age and Over,” in the population of Pennsylvania, by conn- 



Figure XIV 

Per cent native white and per cent illiterate 10 years of age or over 
in the population of Penn^ivania, by counties, 1920. (Data from 
Fourteenth Census of the United States, Vol III, pp. 859-865.) 

ties. Here there is a pronounced belt of dots, but from 
left to right it goes down, instead of up. This fact means 
that there is '^negative correlation” between ^^X” and ^^Y,” 
which is the technical way of saying that the greater the 
^^X” items, the less the ^^Y” items. 

Scientists are not content simply to know that two sets 
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of data are correlated. They require some precise measure 
of the degree of relationship. For this purpose they have 
invented what is known as the coefficient of correlation. 
By this device they grade correlation on a scale ranging 
from +‘I-00 through 0.00 to —1.00. If two things are 
perfectly correlated positively, their coefficient of correla- 
tion is '+'1.00. If they are in no degree associated, their 
coeflBcient of correlation is 0.00. If they are perfectly cor- 
related negatively, their coefficient of correlation is — 1.00, 

There is considerable variation in the significance at- 
tached by statisticians to different degrees of correlation. 
It is helpful, however, to note the estimate of a recognized 
authority on this point. Dr. Robert E. Chaddock asserted: 

(1) A coefficient less than .3, indicates a low degree of associa- 
tion and doubtful significance, especially if the number of 
related items is small. 

(2) .3 and less than .5, indicates a moderate degree of associa- 
tion if the probable error is small. 

(3) .5 and less than .7, indicates marked association. 

(4) .7 and less than .9, indicates a high degree of association. 

(5) .9 and over, indicates very close association and a very 
high degree of dependence between the variables,^® 

It is next important to note that a coefficient of correla- 
tion tells nothing of cause and effect. Sets of data which 
are correlated may stand in the relation of cause and effect, 
be effects of a common cause, or be simply associated by 
chance. So, for example, a correlation between poverty and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in a community may 
mean that poverty causes drinking, that drinking causes 
poverty, that both are the result of a common cause, such as 
chronic unemployment, or that their association is purely 
fortuitous. The means of determining which of these possi- 
bilities corresponds to fact we shall consider in Chapter VII. 

Robert Emmet Chaddock, Principles and Methods of Statistics 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1925), p. 304. 
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Yet another factor besides the degree of correlation is 
significant. This is the number of cases on which the cor- 
relation is based. As Dr. Chaddock observed, a coefficient 
which is based on very few cases has a low degree of re- 
liability. If; therefore, many items are available, no scien- 
tist attempts to work a serious correlation on very few 
cases. Rather will he seek to use a large body of data, be- 
cause the larger the number of cases on which the figure is 
based, the more likely it is to be reliable. 

Statisticians have devised a precise means of testing the 
reliability of a coeiEcient of correlation. They obtain a 
figure known as the probable error (P. E.), to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In the calculation of this 
measure of accuracy both the number of pairs of items 
used and the degree of correlation are taken into account. 
When the probable error is as large, or nearly as large as 
the coefficient of correlation, the latter of course has little 
significance. If, on the other hand, the coefficient is more 
than four times the probable error, true correlation is prac- 
tically certain to exist. 

In the case graphed in Figure XI, the probable error is 
the negligible figure of .008. There can therefore be no 
doubt of very close association in this case. In the correla- 
tion shown in Figure XII the probable error is .06, an ap- 
preciable figure, but one not large enough to render doubtful 
the existence of a marked degree of association. In the 
case of Figure XIII the probable error is .16. This is many 
times as great as the coefficient of correlation of — .01, 
which must therefore be rejected as worthless. Finally, in 
the case shown in Figure XIV the probable error of .03 
gives assurance that the high degree of negative correlation 
which was computed does really exist. 

We shall conclude our consideration of correlation with 
a discussion of the methods of obtaining a coefficient and 
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of determining its probable error. The processes are some- 
what technical and it is not necessary to understand them 
in order to comprehend the meaning and use of the two 
measures. You may, if you wish, omit all but the last 
paragraph. If you understand the elements of algebra, 
however, you may well continue to the end. 

We shall examine a formula commonly used and then 
analyze, step by step, the process by which the coefficient 
of correlation is obtained. This process will be illustrated 
by a simple example, set forth in Table I. 

The formula which we shall use is that devised by the 
English biometrician, Karl Pearson. It is as follows: 

71 Oat Op 

In this formula the several symbols have the meanings 
indicated below. 

r — coefficient of correlation 
n — number of items 
2 — summation 

X — deviation of any item in the column from the arithmetical 

mean of all items in that column 
y — deviation of any item in the column from the arith- 
metical mean of all items in that column. 
ff — ^standard deviation, a kind of weighted average deviation of 
the members of a series from the arithmetical mean of the 
series. » 

These are the formulae for the standard deviation of 
a; and y, respectively. 



Suppose that we wish to determine the correlation of age 
of wife with that of husband. We have first of all to 
array in arithmetical order the age of the husband (Table 
I, Column Opposite each item, in a parallel column, 
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TABLE I 

CoMPOTATioH OP Kael Pearson's Cobppicieno’ op Coreelation 
FOR Ages of Httsbakd and Wipe 


X 

Age of 
Husband 

X 

Deviation 
of Age 
from 
Average 


Y 

Age of 
Wife 

y 

Deviation 
of Age 
from 
Average 


: xy 

45 

42 

40 

35 

33 

^ 1 
3 ' 

1 

—4 
— 6 

36 

9 

1 

16 

36 

42 

38 

39 

37 

34 

4 

0 

1 

—1 
■ — 4 

16 

0 

1 

1 

16 

24 

0 

1 

4 

24 

Mean, 39 


2a:2=98 

Mean, 38 


22/2=34 

S(a;2/)=53 


53 


63 


53 


53 

=.92 


5V-9% XV^ 5V19.6 XV6.8 5X4.4X2.6 57,2 

«y ” we record the age of the wife. We then work out the 
values of the unknown items in the Pearsonian formula. 
This may be done by taking steps in the following order. 

1. Compute the arithmetical mean of the several items in 

2. Compute deviation from the mean of each item 

3. Computfthe aSimetical mean of the several items m the 

4 Compute™ y,” the deviation from the mean of each item 
in the “Y” column. 

^ OnTirnute items of the xy column. , 

t £m the “xy” items and record “2 for the numerator 

7 EnteT%” tte number of items, in the denominator of the 
formula. , ' 

8. Compute items of %^” coli^. ^ 

9 Sum items in “x^” column to get Sa; . 
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/ Sa; 2 

10, Enter standard deviation, ^ , in the denominator 

of the equation. M ^ 

11. Sum items in column to get ^y 


tdation, ^ • 


- 


, in the denominator 


12. Enter standard deviation, 
of the equation. 

13. Reduce the fraction to a decimal, 'V,” the coefficient of 
correlation. 

The probable error is obtained by means of the formula 

l~r2 


P. = .675 




In our illustrative case the probable error of .046 is ob- 
tained: 


.675 


\n 


.675 


1_.8464 


^5 


.675 


■1536 

2.236 


.046 


This means that chances are even that the true coefficient 
of correlation is between .92 minus .046, or .874, and .92 
plus .046, or .966. 

In addition to some essentials of definition and classifica- 
tion, this chapter has described the first of six processes of 
induction, i.e., the method of enumeration. The other five 
inductive methods, long known as ^^MilFs experimental 
methods,’’ are reserved for consideration in the next chapter. 
In taking them up we shaH be considering means of deter- 
mining cause and effect, and the grounds on which it is 
possible to make scientific generalizations. 



CHAPTER VII 


MILL’S EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 
COLLEGE RECORDS AND SUCCESS IN LIFE ^ 

Several years ago it fell to the lot of the writer to take part 
in an investigation [of the relation between college records and 
success in life] . This study was made of the records of the alumni 
of one of our large universities. It included all the graduates of 
the bachelor’s course for a period of forty-five years. The most 
recent class studied had gone out fifteen years before, so that 
practically all of its members had had time to find their position 
in life. 

The plan adopted made two things necessary: the determina- 
tion, first, of the average scholastic mark in college of all of these 
alumni; and second, an inquiry into, and as exact an estimate as 
possible of their success after leaving college. The total of per- 
sons included was somewhat over 1800. 

It should be said that two years were taken for this work, that 
it was aided by fairly complete alumni records, and that numerous 
graduates, as well as many others, were asked by letter to give 
their frank opinion on the careers in life of the various members 
of these classes. The committee made no attempt to define suc- 
cess, leaving this to the judgment of those asked to cooperate. 

The striking accord between the list made by averaging the 
grades and that obtained by compiling information concerning 
success so impressed the committee that it restricted its authority 
largely to certification of this agreement. If a man was high in one 
list he was almost invariably high in the other; and if low in one, 
low in the other. This situation was repeated with such monotony, 
in the 1800 names, that the temptation became strong, when one 
factor was known, to accept it as a certain indication of the other. 

A few representative figures will show the reason for these 

^Hugh A. Smith, VoL XLVII (May, 1927), pp. 518- 

529, abridged. 
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convictions. For the first two classes of 54 graduates, a number 
of persons were asked opinions concerning the career and success 
of the members, and eight of these alumni were quite generally 
agreed on, and one other was suggested by at least two correspond- 
ents, as the most worthy. The college marks showed that the 
eight universally approved had the highest averages in the two 
classes, six being over 91 and two being 89. The other one, who 
won partial approval, had a mark of 85, which was no higher 
than that of four or five not suggested as eminent. 

From a later class, of 75 members, a final list was submitted 
to a number of people: eleven won general approval, as to their 
eminence in life, and five others received two or more votes. Ten 
of the eleven were the first ten in the class in grades, all averag- 
ing above 90. 

However, lest these should be thought exceptional, ten con- 
secutive classes are taken from the middle of the list and averaged 
together. They show a total of 550 students. Of these 550 stu- 
dents there are two lists of names, taken from the records of the 
committee. The one is a list of ninety-three who had the highest 
grades in their classes. The other is a list of ninety-seven who 
were considered the most worthy, successful, or eminent, ac- 
cording to information compiled from various sources. The point 
to note is that these two lists contain 87 names in common. This 
means that of the 93 with the highest marks only six failed to 
make good in later life; only one out of fifteen has not in later 
life maintained the distinction shown by his marks during the 
four years of his college course. 

More striking still is the showing of the second list. The total 
number of those in the lower group is 467. Only one out of 
forty-six of these has attained distinction in later life. When 
this is compared with the fourteen out of fifteen attaining such 
eminence from the list of ninety-three who had the highest grades, 
one can see the full significance of college marks as an index to 
later career. 

It was deemed desirable to test these results by some other 
standard. The one readily available, and the most likely to win 
at least a measure of approval, was to see how many of the com- 
mittee's selections were found in Who's Who in a number of rep- 
resentative classes. 

Taking three of the earliest classes and counting both men and 
women, we find a list of twelve with the highest college records 
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out of a total of ninety-three. Of these twelve, nine appear in 
Who’ 8 Who, Of the eighty-one others with lower scholastic 
records, only one is in Who’s Who. 

A fairer test would be to consider the men alone, since com- 
paratively few women appear in Who’s Who. Doing tiiis for five 
of the middle classes, in which the total number of men is exactly 
200, we find twenty-eight ranked, on scholastic records, in the high 
list. Of these twenty-eight, eighteen are found in Who’s Who, 
Of the 172 not in the highest list, only two are in Who’s Who, 
In the eight classes examined, then, forty are found in the list of 
highest college marks, and of these forty, twenty-seven are listed 
in Who’s Who, The number of those not in this highest list in 
scholarship is 253, and of these only three are to be found in 
Who’s Who. 

It is seen, then, that the test by Who is no less conclu- 

sive than the figures taken from the committee’s results. For 
a name on the high list in scholarship, the chances of appearing 
in Who’s Who are more than fifty times as great as they are for 
a name on the lower list. Consequently these figures, if one ac- 
cepts the two tests as even approximately fair standards, seem 
to prove conclusively that a record in college studies, high 
enough to confer distinction among a man’s fellow students, has 
been a remarkably reliable indication that the holder would win 
distinction in later life; while it is demonstrated that the failure 
to win such distinction in college studies indicates, with striking 
regularity, a similar career in life. 

This simple comparison of the records of two groups of 
college students well illustrates one of the most important 
modes of induction. This mode we shall analyze in the 
present chapter, together with other ways by which we can 
obtain generalizations regarding not only association, but 
also regarding cause and effect. 

We are indebted to John Stuart Mill for the first really 
adequate analysis of the technique of the inductive process. 
The devices which we shall consider are therefore com- 
monly known as '^Mill’s Experimental Methods.^^ Mill 
stated the basic principles pertinent to inductive research 
in these words: 
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The simplest and most obvious modes of singling out from 
among the circumstances which precede or follow a phenomenon, 
those with which it is really connected by an invariable law, are 
two in number. One is, by comparing together different instances 
in which the phenomenon occurs. The other is, by comparing 
instances in which the phenomenon does occur, with instances in 
other respects similar in which it does not. These two methods 
may be respectively denominated the Method of Agreement and! 
the Method of Difference.^ 

Further explaining these methods, Creighton said: 

The purpose of these comparisons is to exhibit and define the 
true came. This is accomplished by proceeding directly through 
negation. That is, the other circumstances which could be sup- 
posed to have any influence are successively eliminated. . . . It is 
just with a view to the possibility of elimination, that the in- 
stances are selected. Since the cause is that without which the 
phenomenon would not occur, the rules of elimination follow im- 
mediately: (1) That is not the cause of a phenomenon in the ab- 
sence of which the phenomenon occurs; (2) That is not the cause 
of a phenomenon in whose presence the phenomenon fails to oc- 
cur; (3) That is not the cause of a phenomenon which varies 
when it is constant, or is constant when it varies, or varies in no 
proportionate manner with it.® 

The way is now prepared for a detailed examination of 
the several methods of analysis and induction by which 
MilFs general principles are applied. We consider first the 
method of agreement. The, application of the method may 
be illustrated in the following general terms. Suppose that, 
upon investigation, it is observed that 

the antecedents of the phenomenon A are 6 c d e; 
the antecedents of the phenomenon A' are f g h e; 
the antecedents of the phenomenon A" are c i j h. 


2 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, Book III, Ghap. VIII, § 1. 

3 James Edwin Creighton, An Introductory Logic, Aih ed., rev. 
(Copyright, 1920, by The Macmillan Company, New York; reprinted 
by permission), p. 238. 
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Analysis then reveals that the one common antecedent is the 
condition c. If an adequate number of presumably represen- 
tative cases are examined, and condition c is the one condi- 
tion which is uniformly found to be antecedent, it may safely 
be inferred that this condition is either the cause or that it 
is related to the cause of the phenomenon under consideration. 

- A good concrete illustration of the use of the method of 
agreement is found in the analysis by which physicians 
frequently account for outbreaks of some forms of sick- 
ness. A number of university students and teachers, for 
example, were one night taken ill with acute indigestion. 
The similarity of the symptoms manifested indicated that 
all had exactly the same illness. Presumably, therefore, 
all the cases had a common origin. Inquiry revealed that 
several of the sick men had on the previous day taken 
food as follows: 


Person Break} ast Lunch Dinner Other Food 


A at home at home of A at home of A 
of A 

B at home at club at club 

of B 

C at home at fraternity at fraternity 
of C 

D at home at home of D at commons 
of D 


punch and cookies 
at reception 
punch and cookies 
at reception 
punch and cookies 
at reception 
punch at reception 


Since the one article in which all the diets agreed was the 
punch, the inference was plain that that was the cause of 
the illness. 

Another illustration of the discovery of causes by the 
method of agreement may be drawn from the field of 
social phenomena. Suppose, for example, that we wish to 
know the cause of agitation all over the world on the part 
of peoples who are demanding either political independence 
or the transfer of the region in which they live from the 
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rule of one nation to that of another. Between 1920 and 
1928 such agitations, amounting at times to revolutions, 
occurred in the Riff, India, Egypt, Syria, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
and the Philippine Islands; in parts of Poland, Lithuania, 
and Italy; and in some of the ports of China which were 
held by European nations, to cite at random the first cases 
which come to mind. We have now to inquire what cir- 
cumstances, if any, all of these cases have in common. 
Plainly the movements could not have been the result of 
racial temperament; they were found among white, black, 
and yellow peoples. They could not have been the result 
of poverty; some of the regions concerned were enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity. They could not have been the 
effect of economic discrimination; in several of these locali- 
ties the people were treated as full citizens of the land to 
which they were supposed to owe allegiance. In this man- 
ner the elimination will continue. Finally this point will 
be examined and it will be discovered to have been com- 
mon to all the groups concerned, namely, resentment at 
being subject to a government which was not chosen by the 
governed. We may therefore make the induction that 
the simple desire for self-determination was the basic 
though, of course, not the only cause of the unrest under 
consideration. 

The method of agreement can also be used to test the 
results of phenomena. Let us say that the state platform of 
a political party tells the voters, ^^The Democan party has 
for many years given the people of this state increased 
appropriations for roads and schools, and an efficiency of 
government which has resulted in gradually decreasing 
taxes.” The voter asks himself, ^'What really is the result 
of putting the Democan party into power?” He examines 
the record of the last six Democan legislatures and gov- 
ernors and notes that their acts have had the following re- 
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suits, in comparison with those of their Republicratic pre- 
decessors. 


Term 

1 

School 

Appropriations 

less 

Highway ^ 
Appropriations 
more 

Taxes 

lower 

2 

more 

more 

lower 

3 

more 

less 

iiigher 

4 

more 

more 

higher 

5 

less 

less 

higher 

6 

less 

less 

lower 


Analysis shows that the claims made in the platform are 
not true, only half of the time has the placing of power m 
the hands of the Democans resulted in each of the favorable 
results stated. Further study does reveal, however, one 
consistent result of the election of a Democan administra- 
tion, that is, all possible Republicrats are removed from 
office to make places for loyal Democans.^ This, then, is 
the true induction, and not the one stated in the platform. 

Now we are prepared to understand MilFs statement of 
the principle on which the method of agreement is based: 
If two or more instances of the phenomenon under investi- 
gation have only one circumstance in common, the circum- 
stance in which alone all the instances agree is the cause 
{or effect) of the given phenomenon.^ 

We shall probably find it easier, however, to remember 
the simple, negative statement of the principle, with which 
we conclude our consideration of this mode of induction. 
Nothing is the cause of a phenomenon in the absence of 
which it nevertheless occurs.’ _____ 

^ Mill, op. (At., Book IH, Chap. VIII, § 1. 

» Cf H W B. Jo.seph, Introduction to Logic (Oxford Umversity 
iPress.'New York, 1916), p. 433. 
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The next process of induction-making which we are to 
consider is method of difference. In this method com- 
parison is made of phenomena which are identical, or prac- 
tically identical, save in respect to the one factor which is 
the subject of investigation. This is the method, of course, 
which was used in the study of college records and success 
in life. 

Now we shall see how this method is applied. Let us 
suppose that we are examining two cases of phenomena 
which are associated with other phenomena in the follow-* 
ing manner. The phenomenon D is the subject of our 
interest. 

A B C D is associated with I m n o, 

A' B' C' is associated with I m n q. 

From these facts we infer that o is either the cause of D 
or that it is in some way associated with the cause of D. 

The method of difference is very commonly used in ex- 
perimental work. In the laboratory it is possible for the 
experimenter to introduce a single new condition into his 
experiment and be adequately certain that all of the other 
conditions remain constant. 

Applications of the method are very numerous. Biolo- 
gists, for example, have long used it in feeding experiments. 
Hodge, for instance, divided the puppies of a single litter, 
thereby obtaining two practically identical groups. He 
then introduced a factor of difference by adding a little 
whisky to the diet of one group, while at the same time 
treating the two groups alike in every other respect. Dif- 
ference which subsequently developed in the stamina and 
intelligence of the dogs he attributed to the influence of the 
differential factor, the whisky. 

A recent experiment in the field of education also illus- 
trates the use of the method of difference to determine the 
effects of certain conditions. In this case the problem was 
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to determine the influence upon teaching effectiveness of 
the size of college classes. For purposes of experiment 
students of substantially the same ability, as determined 
by mental tests, were paired and assigned to different sec- 
tions of the same class. One section was then made very 
much larger by filling in numbers of other students who 
had registered for the course. These paired sections of 
each class met on alternate days at the same hour. Each 
pair was taught by one teacher, who took pains to use the 
same methods of instruction in both classes. Some teachers 
lectured and some quizzed. Results in all the classes, 
representing a number of different subjects, were revealed 
by objective examinations. These showed that, contrary 
to popular belief, the students in large classes learned as 
many facts as did those in small classes. 

Illustration of use of the method of difference to de- 
termine causes is found in the very beautiful experimental 
work by which the mode of transmission of the tropical 
disease, yellow fever, was discovered. It was formerly be- 
lieved that both malaria and yellow fever were caused by 
breathing ^^night air,^’ because persons who were out in the 
evening frequently contracted the diseases, while those who 
remained at home behind closed doors and windows were 
seldom attacked. This theory was overthrown, as far as 
malaria was concerned, by investigators who lived in the 
malaria-ridden Roman Campagna, staying in their houses 
at night, but breathing the “night air’^ freely on their 
screened porches. 

Some years later, in their determination to find the cause 
of yellow fever, a group of American physicians and their 
assistants used their own bodies as material on which to 
experiment. They established an experimental sanitary 
station, which was appropriately quarantined. There the 
men who took part in the experiment remained long enough 
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to make sure that they had not brought the disease in with 
them. Then the experiments were begun. A group of men, 
in a quarantined and well-screened house, unpacked, shook, 
and hung up the dirty linen from the beds of yellow fever 
patients. For twenty nights they slept in the room in which 
this linen was hanging. Thus they isolated the factor of 
air-born infection and showed, by the fact that no one of 
them contracted yellow fever, that the disease was not air- 
born. A second group of men then took up their residence 
in the house. For twenty nights they slept in the unwashed 
bedding and night shirts of yellow fever patients, for four- 
teen days having their pillows covered with towels, soiled 
with the blood of patients. Thus they isolated the factor 
of bodily contact. Again nothing unusual happened, so 
that one more hypothesis was cast into the discard. Still 
other men allowed themselves to be bitten by a mosquito, 
Stegomyia fasciataj which had previously been suffered to 
bite persons just after it had been determined that they 
had yellow fever. Of the men bitten less than twelve days 
after the mosquito had bitten the patients, none developed 
yellow fever. Of the ten persons bitten more than twelve 
days after the mosquito had bitten the patients, eight de- 
veloped the disease. Repeated experiments with mosquitoes 
gave similar results. Thus was the crucial factor isolated 
and evidence obtained which made possible the generaliza- 
tion, Yellow fever is transmitted from person to person by 
the mosquito, Stegomyia fasciata^ which mn communicate 
the disease only after about twelve days have elapsed after 
the time of biting a person who has the disease.” ® 

Use of the method of difference to determine the cause 
of a phenomenon is also found in the following investiga- 
tion from the field of sociology. A student wished to get 
light on the influence of heredity and environment upon 


^Popular Science Monthly, Yoh LIX, pp. 225-241. 
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moral conduct. She did this by examining the records of 
some two hundred and sixty-five young men and women. 
All had been born in the slums of London, to parents who 
were of the very lowest social stratum — ^ne^er-do-wells, 
drunkards, and thieves. Either because the homes were 
broken or because the parents were adjudged to be unfit 
guardians, these children had been taken from their fathers 
and mothers, in whose footsteps they otherwise would pre- 
sumably have followed. They had been placed for adoption 
in normal families in western Canada. The reports ob- 
tained by the investigator revealed the fact that some 
seventy -two per cent of the boys and girls, then grown to 
maturity, had established themselves in their communities 
as normal, self-respecting, and respected men and women. 
Results were doubtful in some sixteen per cent of the cases, 
while in less than eleven per cent of the cases were the 
results reported as definitely unsatisfactory.^ 

Here the changed factors, be it noted, were purely en- 
vironmental. The inference was therefore justified that 
environment, rather than heredity, determines morality of 
conduct. 

MilFs statement of the principle on which the method 
of difference rests is as follows: an instance in which 

the phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance 
in which it does not occur, have every circumstance in com-- 
mon save one, that one occurring only in the former, the 
circumstance in which alone the two instances differ is the' 
effect, or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, 
of the phenomenons^ ^ 

We shall conclude our examination of the method with 
this simpler negative statement, based on one by Joseph: 

Mary Horner Thomson, Environment and Efficiency (Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York; Andrew Melrose, Ltd., London, 
1912), p. 67. 

sMiU, op, cit, Book III, Chap. VIII, § 2 
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Nothing is the cause of a phenomenon in whose presence 
the phenomenon fails to occur. 

It is well to note in passing that the distinction between 
the method of agreement and the method of difference is 
often largely verbal, that the name which one applies to 
the method which he uses may depend simply upon the way 
in which he looks at his data. If one reasons, for example, 
'Tn 1860, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Iowa were all free states 
and were all highly prosperous,” he is using the method of 
agreement. Likewise if he reasons, ^Tn 1860, Virginia, 
Florida, and Arkansas were all slave states and were only 
moderately prosperous,” he is again using the method of 
agreement. If he uses precisely the same data in a slightly 
different way, however, and says, ^Tn 1860, the free states 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Iowa were all highly prosperous, 
while the slave states Virginia, Florida, and Arkansas were 
only moderately prosperous,” he is using the method of 
difference. 

It is worth noting that sometimes the method of agree- 
ment and the method of difference are used to supplement 
each other. Galton used both, for instance, in his investi- 
gations of heredity and environment. He studied identical 
twins, that is, twins who are the product of a single fertilized 
ovum, and whose heredity is therefore just the same. His 
investigations of such twins who were brought up in dif- 
ferent environments showed that they nevertheless devel- 
oped remarkable similarities of temperament and manner. 
In this comparison he used the method of agreement. He 
also studied ordinary twins, that is, those who are born 
of different ova which mature at the same time, and who 
are therefore no more alike than any other brothers and 
sisters. He found that such twins, though given as nearly 
identical nurture as it is possible to give, became less and 
less alike as they grew older. Here he used the method of 
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i 



difference. Both methods led to the same conclusion and 
therefore gave ground for the inference that temperament 
and mannerisms are the result of heredity rather than of 
environment.® 

We now come to what is known as the joint method of 
agreement and difference. Its use makes possible the dis- 
covery of facts which could not be learned by the use of 
either method alone with the data which are available. The 
method may be illustrated in general terms as follows: 

The phenomenon A is associated with bcdef. 

The phenomenon A' is associated with b d e f g. 

The phenomenon A" is associated with b d k i f. 

The phenomenon A"' is associated with h d k I m. 

Additional cases all show the same thing, the phenomenon 
A is associated with both h and d. If it were possible to 
find a case of A without one or the other of these associated 
conditions, the problem would be solved. Since no such 
case can be found, we have to suspend judgment with this 
partial solution, and proceed from the method of agree- 
ment to the method of difference. In using this method we 
study cases in which A is absent. They are as follows: 

The phenomenon not-A is associated with c d e f. 

The phenomenon not-A' is associated with d e f g. 

The phenomenon not-A" is associated with d h i j. 

The phenomenon not-A"' is associated with d k I m. 

Here we learn that A is always absent when b is absent. 
We therefore infer that of the two undetermined factors it 
is b and not d which is the cause of A. 

The use of this method can be illustrated concretely by 

9 Sir Francis Galton, Inquiries into Human Faculty and Its Bevel-- 
opment (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1SS3), pp. 216-243. 
These conclusions are not accepted by present-day psychologists in 
precisely the form in which Galton stated them, but the case well 
illustrates the method cited. 
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another study of the causes of sickness. Suppose it has 
been determined that a group of persons have been made 
ill by something which they ate at a supper. Investigation 
shows (method of agreement) that the menu of persons 
who became ill was as follows: 


Person A: soup 
Person B: soup 

meat 

meat 

potato 

potato 

peas 

peas 

*~ — — 

pie 
‘ pie 

coffee 

Person C: soup 

_ — 

potato 

— 

salad 

*pie 

coffee 

Person D: soup 

— 

potato 

peas 

salad 

1- — - 

coffee 


This analysis eliminates as possible causes all the dishes 
which were not eaten by persons who became sick. The 
illness was not caused by the meat, peas, salad, pie, or 
coffee, for some persons became ill who did not eat them. 
The matter is undecided, however, as between the soup 
and the potato. 

We now resort to the method of difference by comparing 
the menus of the well with those of the sick. Well persons 
ate these dishes: 


Person E: 

meat 

potato 

peas 

salad 

, 

coffee 

Person F: 

— 

potato 

peas 

salad 

pie 

coffee 

Person G: 

meat 

potato 

— 

— 

pie 

coffee 

Person H: 

' — — meat 

— 

peas 

salad 

pie 



We now see that some persons ate potato but were not 
sick, while no person who was not sick ate soup. Thus it 
is clear that soup and not potato was the cause of the 
illness. 

The principle on which this method is based may be 
stated in these words: 1/ two or more instances in wM 
the phenomenon occurs have two circumstances in common^ 
while two or more instances in which it does not occu/r lack 
one of these circumstances, that one of these circumstances 
in which alone the two sets of instances differ is the effect, 
or the cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of the 
phenomenon. 
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Our fifth inductive process is called the method of con- 
c^<^aHaHcms. H consists sin^ply ^in. 
in which two sets of phenomena vary, and seeing 
is aly regularity in the variation of their relations to each 
other. We note, for example, that there is a 
tion between the position of the moon and t 
flow of the tides, and also that the height of the tides 
varies consistently with the phases of the moon. Spring 
tides occur near the new and the full moon and neap tides 
come a day or two after the first and third quarter of the 
moon. These phenomena vary together so exactly an so 
consistently that no person who understands the 
gravitation can doubt that it is the attraction of the moon 

which causes the tides. ^ 

Life abounds in illustrations of this method of con- 
comitant variations. When, for example, we note that year 
after year there is a seasonal variation in the ea 
from pneumonia, we are led to suspect that there is some 
reason for the constancy of this relation. We observe that 
the seasons are accompanied by changes m the amount ot 
fresh air and exercise which we get, and consequently m 
the amount of our vitality; likewise that the ^seasons are 
accompanied by changes in temperature and humidity. 
We infer that one or more of these circumstances may be 
the cause of the varying death-rate, and we proceed to 
carry our investigation further. Careful study, of course, 
reveals with which of these and similar circumstances the 

death-rate varies from season to season. ^ 

Again, we observe that, other things being equal, prices 
vary directly with the amount of money which is in circu- 
lation. This fact is so well known that even the man in 
the street can predict what will happen to the^ financial 
and business life of a country whose presses begin to turn 
out large amounts of notes which are not backed up by 
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specie, wMle the economist has embodied it in his care- 
fully formulated “Quantity Theory of Money/’ 

The principle on which the method of concomitant varia- 
tions is based is a very simple one. Mill states it in these 
words: ^^Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner when- 
ever another phenomenon varies in some particular man- 
ner ^ is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon j or 
is connected with it through some fact of causation! 

Our last form of induction is iYie method of residues. 
Use of this method centers attention on unexplained parts 
of phenomena. This fixing of attention may serve either 
one of two purposes. It may reveal the cause of some 
phenomenon or it may indicate a need of further investiga- 
tion, usually by the method of difference. The method is 
not really itself a separate method, to be put on a parity 
with the others we have been considering. 

The use of the method of residues is strikingly illustrated 
by the circumstances leading up to the discovery of the 
inert constituents of the atmosphere. Long ago Lord 
Cavendish obtained nitrogen by removing the oxygen, car- 
bon dioxide, and traces of hydrogen and ammonia from 
atmospheric air. When his supposedly pure nitrogen was 
treated electrically, most of it united with another element 
to form a compound, but there remained about one per 
cent of its volume that would not combine. This residue 
offered the clew to a discovery, but it was not made for 
about a century. Then investigators observed that the 
weight of nitrogen which was obtained from chemical com- 
pounds was slightly less than that of nitrogen obtained 
from the air. They therefore inferred that some unknown 
and heavier gas must be present in the atmosphere. When 
they recalled and repeated the experiment of Cavendish 
they, too, obtained a residual bubble. Later investigations 


Book III, Gliap. yiII, § 6. 
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To-o-pnlpd this bubble to consist chiefly of the element which 
• w tnol L argon. Still later, when argon was lique- 
fied and then frozen, minute residual quantities of gas re- 
id this residue was P^ually analysed 

d^^^^ 

„,l‘^^4tpriueiplee on 

is based. It is stated by Creighton as follows. _ When any^ 
part of a complex phenomenon is still unexplained by 
ZlLhick Le tee. a^ei. « 

remainder must be sought}^ . , . Kp 

"he use of this method in the social sciences an be 

“ltedTMSit“r7hi.‘S^we« 

srsnpS 

^r:rort"ts!”»" the pe. 

sons whose ability he had doubted had made 

on the test. While limited capacity, then, might explain 

why those persons did not do brilliant I 

an adequate explanation of their very poor 

remained a large residuum of deficiency for which another 

^"^AgaCrnewtaper editor received a large ^ 

The reasons for which, according to_ his own statenaenV ^ 
naoney was given to him were so inadequate as to make 
investigators feel that additional reasons must be 
covered before the . payment could be satisfactorily 

The second use of the method of residu es is to determine 
“TT^I^dwin Creighton. Jiii 

(CopyrigM, 1920, by The Macmillan Company, New Yoik, 

printed by permission), p. 2§2. 

isffpa infra. T)P. 231-232, 
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causes. What was the cause, for example, of AmericaH 
recognition of the independence of the republic of Panama? 
The cause of belief in self-determination of little states was 
insufficient to explain it, even with the addition of the cur- 
rent practice of recognizing de facto governments. These 
facts might have served to explain ultimate recognition, but 
not the residual elements of the conspicuous haste with 
which recognition was granted, or the use of United States 
forces to prevent the suppression of the rebellion by Colom- 
bia. These elements in the situation were adequately ex- 
plained, however, when Colombian delays and American 
eagerness to dig the Panama Canal were considered. 

In the light of this episode we see the point of MilFs 
rule, as applied to the Method of Residues. The principle 
is as follows: Subduct from any 'phenomenon such part as 
is known by previous inductions to he the effect of certain 
antecedents f and the residue of the phenomenon is the ef- 
fect of the remaining antecedents.^^ 

An important illustration of the use of this method is 
found in the researches of Malthus on population. In the 
first edition of his essay, Malthus declared that, because 
population tends to increase faster than the food supply, 
man must always remain in a miserable state of poverty, 
and that human populations would always be kept down 
by war, famine, pestilence, or vice. These influences did 
not explain, however, the fact that at sundry times and 
places, men live for long periods in comparative health, 
comfort, and plenty, even in old established countries with- 
out large areas of undeveloped land. Malthus’ explana- 
tion, therefore, appeared inadequate. Malthus himself 
presently revised his theory by saying that there might 
be other influences which could keep population in appro- 
priate relation to the food supply. These influences, he 


iSMiil, op. cit. Book III, Chap. VIII, § 5. 
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said are the practices of postponing marriage and of re- 
secting the sle of the family. Together with the forces 
already mentioned, they were and are adequate 
general explanation of the relation of population to food 
in p8»rts of tlio world. i x* 

Before we leave this phase of the subject of induction 
we should note that these several inductive methods are 
but phases of one general, fact-finding, analytic process. 
This consists in examining, one by one, vanous possible 
explanations of a phenomenon, until, as thoresult of elimi- 
nation of unsound surmises, the true explanation s to- 
covered. This process we shall now explain and illust 
Let us suppose that we are seeking to demonstrate the cause 
of a phenomenon, M, which we suspect to be causally re- 
lated to an antecedent phenomenon, A. Now there are five 
relations which these two phenomena can bear to eacn 

other. As Professor Montague said: 

X tb.. » rel-ed A 

°pl,S>mS^rijSbo!iaed by B, C, or B, rrbioh ia «oI- 

located with A but not indissolubly; or ^ ^ at, AC or AB 

(3) a complex phenomenon symbolized by Aii, AO, or jlu, 

of which A is an indispensable part; or ^ t, „ 

(4) a phenomenon symbolized by a which is an aspect, phase or 

degree of A; or 

(5) A itself.i^ 

We can make the case concrete by saying that the cause 
of ilf (malaria) is either 

(1) a phenomenon symbolized by X (some uitoown cause) 
that is related to A (the developing m the body of large numbers 
of Plasmodium v ivax) only casually or by chance; or 

William Pepperell Montague, The Ways oj Ending (Copyrigh^ 
1925, by The Macmillan Company, New York; Geoige Mien and 
Un^. Ltd., London. Reprinted by permission), pp. 101-192. 
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(2) a phenomenon symbolized by B (living in the neighbor- 
hood of swamps), C (living in a place infested by mosquitoes), 
or D (being closely associated with many persons suffering from 
malaria), which is collocated with A but not indissolubly; or 

(3) a complex phenomenon associated with AB (living in the 
neighborhood of swamps and developing in the body large num- 
bers of Plasmodium vivax)^ AG (living in a neighborhood in- 
fested by mosquitoes and developing in the body large numbers 
of Plasmodium vivax) y or AD (being closely associated with many 
persons suffering from malaria and developing in the body large 
numbers of Plasmodium vivax) y of which A is an indispensable 
part; or 

(4) a phenomenon symbolized by a (being bitten by a mos- 
quito which has in its system the parasite Plasmodium vivax) y 
which is an aspect, phase or degree of A ; or 

(5) A itself. 

These five possibilities must now be tested by the chief 
inductive methods with which we have become acquainted. 
First, to eliminate the possibility that ikf and A occur to- 
gether simply by chance, we make examination of a number 
of cases by the method of enumeration. We then compare 
the proportion of cases in which M occurs with A, with the 
proportion of cases in which we should expect to find M 
and A together, if they were quite independent of each 
other. Suppose that in a given year one in a thousand of 
a given population has Af (malaria) and that in the same 
period one in a thousand of the same population has A 
(the developing in the body of large numbers of Plasmo< 
dium vivax). Then, if If and A were quite independent, 
they would occur together only once in each million of the 
population. Since, in reality, M and A occur together much 
more frequently than they would if they were quite inde- 
pendent, it becomes apparent that there is some causal 
relation between them, and the factor of chance is there- 
fore eliminated. 

Our next task is to see if the apparent association of M 
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with A is really only an association with S/C, or D, which 
is associated with A, but not indissolubly. We therefore 
resort to the method of difference, and study the extent to 
which M is found in the presence of A, B, C, and D. It 
now appears that there are cases of C, and D in the 
presence of which M does not appear. These factors are 
therefore eliminated as the basic cause of M, We find, 
however, no cases in which M appears in the absence of 
A. We therefore see that A is associated with the cause 
of M. It is still unsettled, however, whether A is the en- 
tire cause, only a part of it, or something which includes 
it. This we can not learn by the method of difference. 
We therefore proceed with our investigation by another 
method. 

We have next to examine our third possible explanation 
of M, that it is caused, not by A, but by AB, AG, or AD. 
We therefore resort to the method of agreement, to see if 
A, AB, AC, or AD is always present when M is present. 
We count cases to see if all cases of M are alike in being 
associated with A, AB, AC, or AD. We now discover that 
while A is always present when M is present, AS, AC, and 
AD are frequently absent. Thus we ascertain that A and 
not AB, AC, or AD is a causal factor. 

There still remains the possibility that the true cause of 
M may be not A, but some phase of A. To eliminate this 
possibility the method of concomitant variations is used. 
When it is applied we find, whatever a may be, that M 
varies in perfect concomitance with A, but not with a. 
Thus it is finally demonstrated, by the use of these four 
methods, that the true cause of M is A, and not a, B, C, D, 
or AB, AC, or AD. 

Of course it seldom happens that all four of these induc- 
tive processes have to be used in any one investigation, 
but it is important to appreciate the manner in which use 
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of the inductive method successively eliminates alternative 
explanations of a phenomenon. 

We are now ready to consider the causes of fallacies of 
induction. Of these there are three important ones which 
must be noted. First, there are the fallacies which result 
from the use of biased evidence, either intentionally or 
unintentionally. Dishonest propagandists frequently use 
unrepresentative evidence deliberately. Such are the per- 
sons who deceitfully assemble particular facts to “prove’^ 
a point. Examples are furnished by the investigator who 
would demonstrate that the Filipinos do not want inde- 
pendence by enumerating the individuals he has met who 
are in opposition, by the reactionary who generalizes that 
socialists are opposed to religion because he can cite com- 
munists who have asserted that their political tenets are 
incompatible with religion, by the ultra-radical who cites 
the cases of selected rich libertines as proof that all wealthy 
persons are dissolute. Additional cases will be cited in 
our chapter on dishonest propaganda. 

Biased evidence is also often used unintentionally. This 
occurs when the circumstances of an inquiry tend to bring 
out only one side of a question. This, of course, is what 
occurs when the careless traveler generalizes about Italian 
life after spending a fortnight in the hotels of Naples, 
Rome, Florence, and Venice; when the credulous believer 
reasons about the merits of some patent medicine from the 
cases of satisfied users of whom he has heard ; when the 
illogical employer judges all Swedes by the wanderers who 
help in Ms harvest fields. 

A second source of erroneous induction is the fact that 
persons jump to conclusions without adequate evidence. 
Of course it does not follow because one lacks evidence 
adequate to justify a conclusion, that the surmise which 
he bases on inadequate evidence is untrue. The terms 
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^^unproved’^ and ''untrue^' are by no means synonymous. 
Nevertheless the fact that some statement is true does not 
save its maker from being unscientific, if he asserts it as 
true on insufficient evidence. 

The tendency to commit this error of generalizing from 
inadequate evidence is always harmful. In those cases 
where false generalizations are made it is of course danger- 
ous; while in the cases where the generalization happens to 
be correct, persons are led to infer falsely that inductions 
can be made on fewer cases than is actually scientific, and 
therefore to make risky if not untrue generalizations on 
other occasions. 

Our last cause of fallacious induction is found in the 
misuse of adequate or unbiased evidence, by reason of 
faulty interpretation. Sometimes the error lies in confusion 
of inference with observation. This was the case with the 
reasoning of most Americans in war-time regarding the 
conscientious objector. They observed, for example, that 
Mennonites would not fight, but they thought they observed 
pro-German Mennonites. From the available cases they 
then made their false induction, ‘^Mennonites are pro- 
Germans.” Another illustration is furnished by current 
reasoning regarding the American Negro. Whites observe 
Negroes moving into desirable residence neighborhoods. 
Actually the Negroes do this because they want to get out 
of the slums into sanitary houses, on paved streets, near 
good schools. Most whites do not understand this, however, 
and they think they observe Negroes - who - move - into - 
desirable - residence - neighborhoods - because - they - want- 
to - thrust - themselves - upon - white - folks, and they make 
their erroneous induction, “Negroes are persons who want 
to thrust themselves upon whites.” 

There is a second form of faulty interpretation of data 
which causes faulty induction. This is the fallacy of in- 
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f erring that because two things occur together or in sequence 
that they are causally related. It is known as the fallacy 
of the False Cause, and also as Post hoc, ergo, propter 
hoc, that is, “After that thing, therefore, because of that 
thing.’' The fact is that association does not, in itself, 
reveal cause and effect. Suppose, for example, we discover 
by enumeration that 50 per cent of the men in a college 
smoke, and that from the ranks of the smokers come 75 
per cent of those who are dismissed from college for failing 
in their work. We then possess the simple fact of the 
association, nothing more. The careless thinker may infer 
it to have been demonstrated that smoking is the cause of 
the failures. This inference is unwarranted, however. 
Three possible theories are all in harmony with the facts 
as observed. First, smoking may tend to cause failure; 
second, the tendency to failure may cause smoking; third, 
both smoking and the tendency to fail may be results of a 
common cause, such as excessive sociability. 

This fallacy, it is helpful to note, bears the same relation 
to induction that the non sequitur bears to deduction. 

The fallacy is further illustrated by the arguments that 
the failure to read the Bible in the public schools is re- 
sponsible for the local increase in juvenile delinquency, 
that the moral laxity of the present day is due to woman 
suffrage, and that the prevalence of Roman Catholicism in 
Spain is to be attributed to the fact that the Spaniards 
belong to the Mediterranean race. These cases of poor 
reasoning may be palpably false to us, but there are many 
other cases in which we do not detect the error. When, for 
example, we are told that the wealth of the United States 
is to be attributed to the superior intelligence of the Nordic 
settlers, we may neglect to take into consideration such 
other factors as our vast expanse of fertile land, our great 
mineral resources, and our historic freedom from costly 
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military establishments, and we may therefore unwisely 
accept the conclusion. Or when we are told that Russia 
has been very poor since the War because of Bolshevism, 
we may take the statement at its face value ; ignoring the 
fact that millions of Russians have been killed; that much 
property was destroyed or worn out in war time, and that 
for several years after the War the country suffered from 
economic blockade and from severe droughts, influences 
which are in themselves quite sufficient to account for a 
vast amount of poverty. 

This particular error of confusing association with cause 
or effect requires special attention, because it is one of the 
most common mistakes of current pseudo-science, and is 
perhaps responsible for more social delusions than is any 
other logical fallacy. When we examine the error care- 
fully we see that it rises from trying to use the Method of 
Agreement or the Method of Difference to discover the 
cause of a phenomenon without adequate analysis and 
classification of data. We shall first examine fallacies 
originating in misuse of the Method of Difference. The 
kind of fallacy then committed may be illustrated by the 
following case, typical of those with which the social 
scientist has to deal. Close thinking will be necessary to 
follow the demonstration of the error, but no further knowl- 
edge of logical or statistical principles is necessary than 
the fundamental rule that groups can fairly be compared 
only when they are alike in all essentials save the one under 
consideration,^^ 

It is alleged, let us say, that the foreign-bom population 
of the city of Zenith is more inclined to commit crime than 
is the native-born population, that is, that foreign birth is 
a cause of crime. An investigator wishes to discover just 
what truth there is in this oft-repeated generali25ation. He 


Cf, supra, p. 130. 
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Table II 


CLASS 

population ^ 

CONVICTIONS 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Foreign bom 

2,000 

20 

190 

■■ 

Native bom 

8,000 

80 

405 

68.1 

Total 

10,000 

100 

695 

100.0 


therefore obtains for the last ten-year period statistics of 
population and of convictions, including, in the case of 
alleged juvenile delinquents, court action other than dis- 
charge. His problem is to see whether or not the figures 
justify the generalization. The unanalyzed facts are pre- 
sented in Table II. They show that 20 per cent of the 
population, the foreign-born part, furnished about 32 per 
cent of the convictions, including action by the Juvenile 
Court other than discharge. 

These facts are not, however, suSicient to prove the 
greater tendency to crime of the foreign-born. Women are 
less likely to commit crime than are men. A larger part of 
the native-born population than of the foreign-born popula- 
tion in this city is female. Allowance has to be made for 


Table III 


CLASS 

POPULATION 

CONVICTIONS 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Foreign-bom males 

1,500 

27.0 

180 

33.5 

Native-born males 

4,000 

73.0 

^367 v 

66.5 

Total I 

5,500 

100.0 

537 

100.0 

Foreign-born females 

500 

■ 11.1 


17.3 

Native-born females 

4,000 

88.0 

48 

82.8 

Total ’ 

4,500 

100.0 

58 

100.0 
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Table IV 


AGE CLASS 

population 

convictions 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

'Age Class 





Foreign-born males 

200 

11.8 

15 

26.8 

Native-born males 

1,500 

88.2 

41 

73.2 

Total 

1,700 

100.0 

56 

100.0 

Foreign-born females . . . 

170 

10.2 

6 

24.0 

Native-born females .... 

1,500 

89.8 

19 

76.0 

Total 

1,670 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

Age Class 16-45.9 





Foreign-born males 

1,200 

37.5 

155 

37.3 

Native-born males i 

2,000 

62.5 

265 

62,T 

Total 

3,200 

100.0 

420 

100.0 

Foreign-bom females . . . 

300 

13.0 

4 

12.5 

Native-born females .... 

2,000 

87.0 

28 

87.5 

Total 

2,300 

1 100.0 

32 

100.0 

Age Class 4^ over 





Foreign-bom males 

100 

16.7 

10 

16.4 

Native-born males 

500 

83.3 

51 

83.6 

Total 

600 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

Foreign-born females . , . 

30 

5.7 

0 


Native-born females .... 

500 

94.3 

1 


Total 

530 

100.0 

1 



this fact. This means that the two groups must be equi- 
librated. That is, the members of the two groups must be 
so subclassified that the subclasses are for practical pur- 
poses identical, save with respect to the factor which is be- 
ing studied. In the case at hand this means, first of all, that 
a sex classification must be made. The result of making 
this classification is shown in Table III. It reveals the fact 
that both foreign-born men and women furnished convic- 
tions out of proportion to their numbers. The analysis is 
by no means adequate as yet, however. 
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A larger proportion of the foreign-born than of the na- 
tive-born is in the age period fifteen to forty-five, in which 
most crime is committed. It is therefore necessary to make 
still more detailed analysis, to allow for this factor. The 
results are given in Table IV. They indicate that in pro- 
portion to population both male and female foreign-born 
persons in the age classes “fifteen to forty-five^t and “forty- 
six and over” furnished less than their share of convictions 
for crime. 

This discovery frees the foreign-born adults from the 
charge of being more inclined to commit crime than are 
the natives. Attention now naturally turns to juvenile 
delinquents, for it appears from the table that delinquency 
among foreign-born children is relatively high. Inasmuch 
as children under the age of ten years are seldom, if ever, 
brought before a court with charges preferred against them, 
and since more foreign-born children in Zenith are in the 
age class “ten to fourteen,” it seems advisable to consider 
separately the age group “ten to fourteen.” The results are 
given in Table V, 


Table Y 


AGE CLASS 10-14.9 

population 

CONVICTIONS 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Foreign-born males 

150 

27.3 

U \ 

26.8 

Native-born males 

400 

72.7 

41 i 

73.2 

Total 

550 

100.0 

■" 56 : 

100.0 

Foreign-bom females . . . . . 

140 

25.0 

6 1 

25.0 

Native-born females ...... 

420 

75.0 

'■ ■ 19':„' 

75.0 

Total 

560 

100.0 

■ ! 

- 25 ' ■■ 

100.0 


They show that foreign-born children in this age class, in 
which all the delinquent children were located, are slightly 
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less delinquent in proportion to their numbers than were 
native-born children. The foreign-born are therefore 
totally freed from the charge of being notably more crimi- 
nal than are the natives. 

No doubt it is obvious that even as finally classified the 
two groups are not yet similar in all respects. This is true, 
but they do appear to be similar in all respects essential 
to the investigation. It is of course a fact that the foreign- 
born live in poorer neighborhoods, do lower grades of labor, 
are more likely to be unemployed, and are less likely to be 
well defended in court than are natives. These are factors 
which make for crime and convictions, however, and since 
allowance for them would tend to decrease yet more the 
apparent criminality of the foreign-born, further analysis 
seems to be superfluous. 

It should now be easy for us to see why men reason, 
for example, that since Vermont has capital punishment 
while Kansas has not, capital punishment is the cause 
of the lower murder rate in Vermont; that since the United 
States is ^^dry^^ while Great Britain is ^ Vet,” prohibition is 
the cause of the greater prosperity which the United States 
enjoys; that since native Americans made higher scores on 
the army intelligence tests than did foreign-born Americans, 
native stock is proved to be innately superior to foreign- 
born stock. 

We must now turn to note how incomplete classification 
causes error in the use of the Method of Agreement. Years 
ago, for example, some persons who were considering the 
Indian practice of taking scalps, properly ruled out as 
possible causes the influence of geographic environment, 
climate, and the nature of Indian industry, since all the 
factors differed among Indians who took scalps. They then 
decided that the cause must be found in a factor common 
to ail scalp-taking Indians, namely, their Indian heredity. 
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They therefore concluded that the Indian followed the 
practice of taking scalps because it was Indian instinct to 
do so* 

Persons who made this inference made the mistake of 
not carrying their study far enough. Further analysis 
shows that all scalp-taking Indians not only had Indian 
heredity, but also possessed a tradition of scalp-taking. 
The Method of Agreement does not tell us which is the 
cause of the practice. Resort to the Method of Difference 
does clear up the dijSSculty, however. It reveals that there 
were non-scalp-taking Indians with the same heredity as 
that of the scalpers, but with different traditions. Not 
heredity, therefore, but tradition, stands revealed as the 
cause of the practice. 

This same type of fallacy is frequently committed by 
some advocates of eugenics. Such persons cite cases of 
families many of whose branches have for generations been 
known for their undesirable members, the Kallikaks, the 
Jukes, the Nams. By the use of the Method of Agreement 
they eliminate sundry possible causes of the undesirable 
traits which are manifested. Then they point out that all 
undesirable persons in the family have the family heredity 
and they assert that this heredity alone accounts for the 
appearance of the undesirable individuals. This is a 
thoroughly unscientific procedure because it fails to take 
account of the uniformly bad environment in which the 
undesirable members of the family grew up. These pseudo- 
scientists tell us, of course, that it is the defective heredity 
which causes the bad environment, but when they assert 
this they assume the truth of just the point which is to be 
proved. 

In order that this matter may be unquestionably clear, 
we give some analytical tables. First we note the use of 
the Method of Agreement. Undesirable individuals among 
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the Kallikaks, let us say, have traits as indicated in the 
following tabulation: 


Indi- 

vidual 

Heredity 

Home En- 
vironment 
in Child- 
hood 

Father^s 

Occupation 

School- 

ing 

Eco- 
nomic 
Status of 
Father 

A 

: Kallikak 

poor 

farmer 

poor 

poor 

A' 

Kallikak 

fair 

1 laborer 

■ poor 

poor 

A" 

Kallikak 

poor 

farmer 

: fair 

poor 

A"' 

Kallikak 

fair 

teamster 

1 poor 

poor 


From these statements it appears that there are at least 
two important characteristics common to these undesirable 
individuals. We can not, therefore, on the basis of evidence 
analyzed by this method, say which, if either, is the unique 
cause of their undesirability. 

It is now necessary to examine the record of the not- 
undesirable Kallikaks, for there have been such persons. 
We find their record, let us say, is something like this: 


Indi- 

vidual 

Heredity 

Home En- 
vironment 
in Child- 
hood 

Father’s 
Occupation i 

■ 

School- 

ing 

Eco- 
nomic 
Status of 
Father 

B 

Kallikak 

poor 

farmer 

' fair 

poor 

B' 

Kallikak 

fair 

barber 

fair 

fair 

B" 

Kallikak 

fair 

laborer 

poor 

poor 


Kallikak 

poor 

waiter 

fair 

poor 


Now it is plain that, since the Kallikak heredity is present 
in both the undesirable and the not-undesirable individuals, 
it will not do to say that Kallikak heredity is always bad. 
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and that it is the unique cause of Kallikak undesirability. 
Gn the other hand, of course, we can not say that a poor 
home environment is the unique cause of undesirability in 
the family, since some of the not-undesirable as well as 
the undesirable persons also had poor childhood environ- 
ments. We are therefore left without a conclusion, but 
with several theories on which to base further studies. 
First, undesirable Kallikaks may have inherited traits 
different from those inherited by the not-undesirable 
Kallikaks. In that case bad heredity may in&eed be the 
basic difference between the two groups, but to say this is 
very different from asserting that all Kallikaks have bad 
heredity. Second, the undesirable Kallikaks may have the 
same heredity as the others, but because of certain factors 
of their environment which analysis does not yet make 
clear, they developed differently. The result of our analysis 
then, be it noted, is not to deny the potency of heredity, 
but simply to show that fallacy results from inadequate 
analysis of data. 

This same type of fallacy is committed in the argument 
that the descendants of Jonathan Edwards were desirable 
citizens simply because of good heredity, that Negro 
backwardness is the result solely of an inferior heredity, 
and that Nordic success is to be attributed exclusively to 
fine racial traits. Such reasoning ignores the good environ- 
ment enjoyed by the Edwards grandchildren, the miserable 
slave background of the Negro, and the superior opportuni- 
ties which Nordics have enjoyed in America by reason of 
the fact that they were the first Europeans to settle what 
is now the United States. 

We are now ready to complete our study of formal logic 
with a consideration, in the next chapter, of analogy and 
the comparative method. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ANALOGY AND THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 
PARABLE OP THE RICH HOUSEHOLDER ^ 

Here we are living in a small village. This village is peculiar. 
It is a sort of enchanted village. We cannot get out of it. When 
we are once born into this village, there we must stay, whether 
we like it or not. 

Recently there has been in this village a tremendous conflagra- 
tion which has burned down about a third of it, destroyed an im- 
mense amount of property, and killed a great many of the vil- 
lagers. Even before the fire was more than partly under control 
the villagers got together and said: 

'This must never happen again.’^ They said: "We are to 
blame. We never had an equipment for fighting fires. We never 
had, in fact, any fire department that was good for much, and 
consequently the fire almost mastered us. Now w’e will have the 
best fire department we can get. We will equip it with every 
kind of up-to-date appliances if we can get them, and we shall be 
ready to do better work when such a danger occurs again. 

"Moreover, we want to leave this village in better shape to our 
children than we have ever had it. We will band ourselves to- 
gether into an organization for building a better village. We 
will call ourselves the Village Improvement Association, and we 
will have that in addition to our new fire company.” 

Well, virtually everybody joined that association and the new 
fire company. All the big householders went into it but three. 

There was one who was a great merchant in the village who was 
not asked to join. His name was Fritz, and he was not asked to join 
because most of the villagers thought that he had started the fire. 

There was another big householder in the village who also was 

1 Charles H. Levermore, Parable of the Rich Householder (The 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, New York, 1924), 
abridged. 
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not invited to Join. His name was Ivan, and he had the biggest 
farm in the village, but it was not very well cared for. The build- 
ings were rather tumble-down. Just at the time of the fire Ivan 
went on a terrific spree, and when he was full of red hooch he 
stood out in the main highway of that burning village, and shouted 
hoarsely to the other villagers, ‘You think that is something of 
a fire, don^t you? You wait and see the fire I am going to kindle 
in a little while.’’ That talk scared the villagers so much that 
they would not ask Ivan to join the new fire company. They 
thought that they would better wait until he sobered off. 

But there was another big householder whom the villagers 
expected to be with them. They counted on him. His name was 
Sam. He lived at the west end of the village, just across the 
valley through which flows a brook. His farm was bigger than 
any one’s except Ivan’s and it was pretty well cared for. There 
were very good buildings on it, and he was regarded as perhaps 
the most prosperous villager. 

Sam said to the astonished villagers, “No, I am not going to 
join you. I don’t quite like your company or your plan. I don’t 
care to have this one and that one in your crowd able to outvote 
me at the meetings and tell me where I can get on and off.” 

They said, “You have mistaken the character of our associa- 
tion. It is not run on military lines at all We cannot order you 
to get out of bed at midnight and run down to a fire if you don’t 
want to. This is a purely voluntary fire company. But you know 
perfectly well the fire is not out yet. Every time a wind of hate 
blows through our village, the embers glow and the sparks fly. 
They might just as easily fly over your buildings again as they 
did before, and your property might be the first to get burned 
the next time.” 

Sam said, “I will have a fire company of my own.” And the 
villagers said: “How can you have a fire company of one? Do 
you expect Fritz and Ivan to join with you?” 

Sam mulled over that for two years, and then gave it up. 

Meanwhile the villagers went to work. They organized their 
new fire company. They got the best machines that they could 
afford to buy and the best appliances available. They employed 
mechanics to install and man a water system that they thought 
would throw a stream of water over the most imperial sky- 
scraper in the village. They went to work also with the Village 
Improvement Association. They laid new sidewalks. They 
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started a new hospital. They began to drive the drug peddlers 
off the streets, and they cleaned up the red-light district. 

Then Sam unbent a httle and said : will tell you what I will 
do, I will let some of my boys come to some of your meetings, and 
they can sit there and take notes. They can give you advice if you 
wish them to, but it must be understood that they are merely 
unofficial observers. They cannot sign anything or commit me 
to anything. I am not going to be responsible for any of the 
expenses incurred.^^ 

Well, the villagers were glad to have help from Sam on any 
basis or in any manner, whatever they may have said about it 
among themselves. There are rumors that even some members 
of Sam^s household wonder whether that kind of cooperation, if 
it is cooperation, is exactly what the richest and most prosperous 
and happiest householder in the village should give. 

The word “analogy” means resemblance of form, function, 
or relation. It may be said that there is analogy between 
the wings of a bird and the arms of a man, and between the 
captain of a football team and the general of an army. Our 
introductory tale is, of course, an analogy. 

In logic and science the method of analogy is that of 
reasoning from one single case or class of case to another 
single case or class of case. The logician calls this “reason- 
ing from particular to particular.” In this manner, one 
infers that because something is true of one phenomenon, 
the same thing is true of a second phenomenon which 
resembles the first. Reasoning by analogy, European 
explorers in America decided that since the potato was a 
good food for Indians, the potato was also good for Euro- 
peans. In this conclusion they were, of course, entirely 
right. But reasoning by analogy that houses which were 
good for the European were good for the Indian, early 
missionaries often prepared the way for scourges of diseases 
associated with impure air, which worked havoc among the 
aborigines. In the first of the foregoing cases the analogy 
was good, because the digestive system of the European 
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resembled that of the Indian to the extent that it could 
assimilate the potato readily. In the second case it was 
poor, because the Indians’ lungs differed from those of the 
European by being unadapted to withstand impure air and 
the germs of tuberculosis. 

Analogy is not, when used alone, a safe method of reason- 
ing. This is because most frequently when data resemble 
each other the similarity is only of superficial, rather than 
of fundamental, significance. We may say, indeed, that 
whenever an analogy is valid it is not so because it is ever 
scientific to reason from particular to particular, but be- 
cause, though the fact is not realized, the things compared 
are alike in being members of the same class. 

Four circumstances are present in valid analogies. First, 
the points of resemblance are real, not imaginary. This is 
the case when the Russian Revolution is likened to the 
French Revolution. It is not true when statute law is 
compared to natural law, or when a person who advocates 
a constitutional amendment is compared to one who advo- 
cates revolution. 

Second, in valid analogies the points of resemblance are 
basic. This is obviously the case when, for example, the 
Congress of the United States is likened to the legislature 
of a state. It is obviously not the case when the president 
of France is likened to the president of the United States, 
or when failure to protect the throat with Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops is likened to failure to protect the body with 
adequate clothing. 

Third, in good analogies points of resemblance are 
numerous. Such is the analogy of a trade union to an 
employers’ association. Such, on the other hand, was con- 
spicuously not the case when the oil magnate justified the 
illegal practices by w^hich he destroyed competition and 
produced a magnificent monopoly. He falsely likened his 
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cutthroat methods to the method of the florist who nips 
many buds from a bush in order that a single magnificent 
American Beauty rose may be produced. 

Fourth, in the good analogy there is no point of crucial 
difference. This is true in likening the general culture level 
of nature peoples of to-day to that of our remote ancestors. 
A notable case of failure to observe basic differences is found 
in Spencer^s famous analogy of society and an organism, a 
comparison which he developed to the extent of many pages 
in his Principles of Sociology , and which he found to have 
so many points that he concluded that society actually is an 
organism. In doing this, as Professor Ward pointed out, 
Spencer neglected several basic points of difference. Among 
these are the facts that the units of a society are discrete, 
while those of an organism are concrete; that all units of a 
society are sensitive, while those of an organism are not; 
that society is asymmetrical, while organisms are symmetri- 
cal ; and that human societies have language, religion, con- 
tract, and migration, all of which are lacking in organisms. 

In the four analogies which we have characterized as 
good the comparison is valid, not because one thing re- 
sembles in many respects another to which it is compared, 
but because the two things are members of a general class 
which includes both. Thus Congress and the legislature 
both belong to the class ^^deliberative assembly,^' the two 
historic upheavals belong to the general class ^Tevolution,” 
trade union and employers’ association are both voluntary 
economic associations, and the Fuegians and the men of the 
Old Stone Age are alike in being groups of normal indi- 
viduals who have not added the veneer of civilization to 
their primitive ways. 

It is important to bear in mind the sources of strength 
and weakness in analogy, because analogy is an extremely 
common form of reasoning. Probably not a day passes in 
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which some one does not offer each of us as argument some 
kind of analogy. Sometimes this is in the form of tradi- 
tional superstition. Thus it is said that Friday is unlucky 
because the crucifixion occurred on that day. Sometimes 
it takes the shape of a proverb. So we are assured that 
^'Every cloud has a silver lining” and “It’s a short lane 
that has no turning.” Analogy is also often used to furnish 
a simple illustration of a complex situation which it is 
hard to make clear. Occasionally this is done by means of 
allegory, as in the fables of iEsop. Often it is done by 
parable, as in the New Testament. Frequently it is done 
by making up an analogy to fit a situation as it arises. 
All these devices are highly useful methods of exposition. 
Most persons can understand allegories and parables far 
better than they can generalizations. So, too, the child 
can understand why light and shadow appear on a ball 
as it is rotated in the presence of a lamp, and can then 
comprehend the cause of the sequence of day and night far 
easier than without the aid of such an analogy. 

Use of analogy as proverb or illustration is, however, 
subject to one grave danger. This is that one may forget 
that neither the proverb nor the illustration is a valid 
scientific argument, and may try to reason from the illus- 
tration to a general principle. Thus one may compare the 
crude art of savages to the rough artistic products of young 
children, and then may argue falsely that the mind of the 
savage, like that of the child, is of very limited capacity. 

This warning against analogy as argument is the more 
important because analogy is one of the most common 
forms of extemporaneous and even of planned argument. 
So, for instance, for better or worse, we are faced with such 
reasoning as this: “If it is improper for a government to own 
and operate a water-power plant, why is it not improper 
for it to own and operate its drinking water plant?” 
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AMotigh analogy is a very dangerous means by which to 
leap to a conclusion, it is often highly useful in giving clews 
to discoveries which are really made by other processes. 
This is often true when the points of resemblance between 
the objects compared seem far to outnumber the points of 
difference, and especially when they seem to the observer 
to be basic, rather than superficial. Thus, for example, the 
fact of variation of plants and animals under domestication 
suggested to Darwin that possibly analogous variations in 
a state of nature would explain the existence of varieties of 
wild plants and animals. From this possible explanation 
of the origin of varieties, Darwin also inferred by analogy 
that possibly in like manner explanation could be made of 
the origin of species. Darwin did not attempt to prove 
his case by analogy, it must be noted. Once he had his 
hypothesis, he proceeded to develop and test it by the most 
rigid of inductive and deductive methods. 

The worth of any analogy is to be determined, it must 
be repeated, by noting points of diversity as well as points 
of resemblance, and by then weighing both. The number 
of points in an analogy is not so significant as the nature 
of those points. All Spencer's elaborate comparison of 
parts of society to the several parts of an organism availed 
nothing by way of proof in the face of the few important 
points at which the analogy broke down. 

We must now advert to two modes of study much used 
in the social sciences, the comparative method and the 
genetic method. The comparative method is used when 
two sets of data are compared or contrasted, or when 
several stages of the same phenomenon are contrasted. The 
general nature of the technique is familiar to us through 
comparative anatomy, in which parallel study is made of 
the body of the cat and the human, for example, or of the 
body of the infant, the child, the adolescent, and the adult. 
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The genetic method is the process of seeking to trace a 
phenomenon to its origin, as the English common law, the 
protective tariff, or the institution of monogamy. 

The genetic and comparative methods, together with the 
technique of criticism of sources, constitute the historical 
method. The subject of criticism of sources will be con- 
sidered in detail in later chapters. Meanwhile we shall here 
devote ourselves to an examination of the comparative 
method. 

Good comparative studies are often very fruitful. The 
method has frequently been abused in the social sciences, 
however, through comparison of phenomena which had 
little or nothing in common. Thus comparison of the mind 
of the savage to that of the child was long associated with 
serious misunderstanding of nature peoples. 

The fallacy in this kind of comparison rises from faulty 
analogy. A few points of resemblance are overvalued and 
basic points of difference are neglected. In this manner 
explorers who falsely assumed that all Jews had prominent 
noses inferred that certain savage peoples whom they 
visited and who possessed this characteristic must be de- 
scendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. 

Researchers of social origins have often been led astray 
by careless use of the comparative method, in connection 
with the problem of origin of elements in culture, such as 
languages, institutions, traditions, and the practical arts. 
There are two possible explanations of the origin in a group 
of any one of these things, such, for example, as the manu- 
facture of pottery. This art might have been originated 
independently in the group, or it might have been received 
through diffusion from other groups. There is no doubt 
that both processes have frequently taken place, though in 
many cases it is uncertain which is the true origin of a 
particular detail of a culture. 
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Ie attempts to jand an explanation of the culture of 
particular peoples there has been much loose reasoning. 
Because of a few or even a single striking point of resem- 
blance, extreme diffusionists have filled volumes with 
efforts to prove common origin or contact of two primitive 
groups in widely separated parts of the world, with great 
intervening areas occupied by quite different cultures. 
Illustration is found in Elliot Smith’s theory that a mega- 
lithic culture originated in Egypt in the eighth century 
B.C., diffused over the Mediterranean region and southern 
Asia, and thence via the islands of the Pacific to Mexico 
and Peru.^ 

In such cases the scientifically minded layman has to 
agree that the weight of evidence and probability seems to 
be overwhelmingly with those who deny the validity of a 
comparative method based on so slender an array of data. 

A common abuse of the comparative method is the so- 
called ^^comparative method of anthropology,” a device of 
the pioneer sociologist, Herbert Spencer. Although this is a 
singularly naive method of reasoning, it was for many 
years uncritically accepted by students of society, probably 
because of the prestige which it derived from its inventor. 
Spencer had originated a detailed theory of the process of 
social evolution, a theory spun in his study, rather than 
suggested by profound knowledge of primitive peoples. 
This theory he developed and presented to the world. He 
did not proceed, however, by critical appraisal of the theory 
and of his data. On the contrary, he seems to have as- 
sumed his theory. He then employed readers to go through 
all available literature on primitive peoples, took uncrit- 
ically the data which they collected, and simply cited them 

2C/, Alexander A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York; George G. Harrop and Company Ltd., London, 
1922), p. 311. 
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in his works as illustrations of his theory. ThnSj to take 
at random a typical paragraph from his writings, we read: 

. , . the sacrificing of wives, of slaves, of friends . . , develops 
as society advances through its earlier stages, and the theory of 
another life becomes more definite. Among the Fuegians, the 
Andamanese, the Australians, the Tasmanians, with their rudi- 
mentary social organizations, the sacrifice of wives to acconoLpany 
dead husbands, if it occurs at all, is not general enough to be 
specified in the accounts given of them. But it is a practice 
shown us by more advanced peoples: in Polynesia, by the New 
Caledonians, by the Fijians, and occasionally by the less bar- 
barous Tongans — in America, by the Chinooks, the Caribs, the 
Bakotahs — ^in Africa, by the Congo people, the Inland Negroes, 
the Coast Negroes, and most extensively by the Dahomans.^ 

^This method,’^ as Goldenweiser remarked, “if used un- 
critically could be made to yield proof of any theory of 
social development whatsoever.” 

The precise reason why modern anthropologists reject 
the method is well shown in Goldenweiser’s trenchant 
criticism, which we present in his own words. 

The essential principle of the comparative method can be illus- 
trated by the following diagram: 
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Suppose I, II, . . . represent tribes in different parts of the 
world, and 1, 2, . . . stages in the development of an institution 
or form of society or religion; vertical lines stand for the presence, 
horizontal ones for the absence, of a stage in a particular tribe. 
Now suppose stage 1 is illustrated by an example from tribe I, 
stage 2 by one from tribe II, etc. What the classical evolutionist 
did was to connect stages 1, 2, . . ., 6, each exemplified in one of 
the six tribes, into a chronologically successive series of stages. 
Thus, he claimed, the evolutionary theory stood vindicated. As 
a matter of fact, however, each one of the stages belongs to a 
different historic series, that, namely, of the tribe in which it is 
found. What then would be the only possible justification of the 
evolutionist's procedure? It would consist in the assumption that 
the stages of development in the six tribes are identical. If so 
much is taken for granted then the particular stages of develop- 
ment in the six tribes are interchangeable and it becomes possible 
to construct a chronologically successive series out of the bits of 
evidence unearthed by the evolutionist. But is not the assump- 
tion of the identity of developmental stages in different tribes 
one of the fundamental principles of social evolution? Thus the 
theory of evolution must be accepted as a postulate before the 
comparative method can be used. It follows that the results 
of this method cannot be regarded as proof but merely as a series 
of illustrations of a postulated evolutionary theory.*^ 

We have now completed our survey of analogy and of the 
methods which are based upon it. Before we leave the 
subject of logic, however, a few words must be said re- 
garding the relation of induction, deduction, and analogy to 
each other. Frequently men speak of induction as ^^the 
method of science,'' as though deduction and analogy had 
no place among the working tools of scientists. It is not 
hard to find the probable origin of this attitude. Deduction 
has been in ill-repute because the medieval schoolmen, who 
were masters of all the intricacies of the syllogism, were 
very uncritical in their selection of premises. Analogy, 


^ Goldenweiser, op. cit, pp. 22-23. 
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furthermore, has been in disrepute because it has so long 
been the tool of careless and emotional thinkers. In truth, 
however, all three of these processes are phases of a single 
scientific method, and all are essential to fruitful thinking. 
Analogy suggests clews. Induction gives principles. De- 
duction gives applications of principles- Thus, for example, 
after reading Malthus^s Essay on Population, Darwin used 
the process of analogy and reasoned that since limitation 
of the food supply causes the death of large numbers of 
human beings, it must also cause countless plants and 
animals to perish. This inference led him to wonder which 
ones would perish, and which would survive, and gave him 
the clew to the theory of natural selection. Induction next 
gave him data on which to base his theory of selection, and 
deduction finally made possible his application of the 
theory to man, an application which he later developed by 
further inductive study. 

It is sometimes asserted that the scientist is no better 
than the schoolman, because all his science rests upon 
assumptions. It is indeed true that science rests upon such 
postulates as the conservation of energy and the uniformity 
of nature. The scientist differs from the schoolman in one 
vital respect, however. The true scientist is always ready 
to examine his premises, be they Newton’s laws of motion 
or the theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
while the true schoolman considers any proposal to examine 
his premises to be intolerable heresy. 

Of course much of our everyday reasoning is based upon 
premises which are unproved. We assume that our baker 
sells us unadulterated bread, that our banker will not run 
away with our money, and that our garage man is a com- 
petent mechanician. We therefore make the deductions 
that we can safely trust ourselves and our property to 
them. We make these deductions because we are practi- 
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ea!Iy forced to do so. We have to buy or to go without 
food, we have to carry a bank account or hoard our money, 
we have to trust the garage man or try to make all our 
own repairs. Plainly the alternative which requires us to 
trust our fellow-men is the more practical. It is, indeed, 
the only way of making action or even life itself possible. 
We are therefore fully justified in carrying out many 
chains of reasoning and action on unproved premises. 

This is not the last word on the subject, however. It 
frequently happens that our premises are false and that 
consequently our conclusions are unsound. The trusted 
baker may sell us adulterated bread, the banker may 
abscond with our savings, the garage man may smoke at 
work and destroy our car by fire. Obviously, then, we 
cannot afford to be contented with unverified premises, 
when important matters are at stake. The most that we 
can wisely do under such circumstances is to hold our 
premises tentatively, meanwhile striving to make sure, by 
the method of induction, that the' baker is honest, that 
the banker is worthy to be trusted and that the garage man 
is competent. 

We have now completed our study of formal logic. We 
have learned what inferences can be drawn from data 
which are in hand, and what principles must be observed 
when data are to be assembled with a view to generalizing 
from them. Now we must proceed to analyze further the 
methods of obtaining and interpreting data. We shall 
therefore continue this analysis in our next chapter, on 
assumptions and hypotheses. 


CHAPTER IX 


ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 
A PASTORAL LETTER^ 

We invite your attention to the dangers which at present seem 
to threaten the female character with widespread and perma- 
nent injury. 

The appropriate duties and influence of woman are clearly 
stated in the New Testament. Those duties and that influence 
are unobtrusive and private, but the source of mighty power. 
When the mild, dependent, softening influence of woman upon 
the sternness of man% opinions is fully exercised, society feels 
the effects of it in a thousand forms. The power of woman is her 
dependence, flowing from the consciousness of that weakness 
which God has given her for her protection, and which keeps her 
in those departments of life that form the character of individuals, 
and of the nation. There are social influences which females use 
in promoting piety and the great objects of Christian benevolence 
which we can not too highly commend. 

We appreciate the unostentatious prayers and efforts of woman 
in advancing the cause of religion at home and abroad; in Sab- 
bath-schools; in leading religious inquirers to the pastors for in- 
struction; and in all such associated effort as becomes the mod- 
esty of her sex; and earnestly hope that she may abound more 
and more in these labors of piety and love. But when she as- 
sumes the place and tone of man as a public reformer, our. care 
and protection of her seem unnecessary ; we put ourselves in self- 
defense against her; she yields the power which God has given 
her for her protection, and her character becomes unnatural. If 
the vine, whose strength and beauty is to lean upon the treilis- 

1 Extract from a Pastoral Letter of the ‘‘General Association of 
Massachusetts (Orthodox) to the Churches under Their Care” 
(1837), History of Woman Buffragej Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, eds. (New York, 1881), VoL 
I, pp. 81-82, 
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work and half conceal its clusters, thinks to assume the mdepend- 
JL ’and the overshadowing nature of Ae elm, it will not o^ 
cease to bear fruit, but fall in shame and dishonor into the dus . 
wf cao not therefore, but regret the mistaken conduct of those 
who encourie females to bear an obtrusive and 
in measures of reform, and countenance any of that sex who so 
for forget themselves as to itinerate in the character of public 
Sturefs and teachers. We especiaUy deplore the intimate ac- 
ouaintance and promiscuous conversation of females with regard 
Tthtogs wS^^^ ought not to be named; by which that modesty 
and delcacy which is the charm of domestic hfe, and which con- 
stitutes the true influence of woman in society, is consumed, and 
the way opened, as we apprehend, for degeneracy and rum. 

We say these things not to discourage foper influences aga^t 
sin, but to secure such reformation as we beheve is Scnptural, a d 
will be permanent. 

MAN AND WOMAN ^ 

A precise knowledge of the actual facts of the life of men ^d 
women forbids us to dogmatize rigidly concernmg the respective 
SS of men and women. It is a inatter which expenence 
alone can demonstrate in detail. If this is not exactly the resifl 
which we set out to attain, it is still a result of very considerate 
importance. It lays the axe at the root of many pseudo-scientific 
superstitions. It clears the ground of much unnecessary verbiap 
and fruitless discussion, and enables us to see more clearly the 
reaUy essential points at issue. The small group of women who 
wish to prove the absolute inferiority of the male sex, the larger 
group of men who wish to circumscribe rigidly the sphere or 
women, must alike be ruled out of court. Nor inay we listen to 
those would-be scientific dogmatists who on a prion grounds, on 
the strength of some single and often doubtful anatomical fact, 
lay down social laws for mankind at large. The ludicrous errors 
of arrogant and over-hasty brain anatomists in the past should 
alone suffice to teach us this caution. The facts are far too coni- 
plex to enable us to rush hastily to a conclusion as to their signifi- 
cance. The facts, moreover, are so numerous that even when we 


2 Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, 4th ed. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; Walter Scott Publishing Company, London, 1904), 
pp. 4 i- 442, 453, viii-ix, abridged. 
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have ascertained the precise significance of some one fact, we 
cannot be sure that it is not contradicted by other facts. And so 
many of the facts are modifiable under a changing environment 
that in the absence of experience we cannot pronounce definitely 
regarding the behaviour of either the male or female organism 
under different conditions. There is but one tribunal whose sen- 
tence is final and without appeal. Only Nature can pronounce 
concerning the legitimacy of social modifications. The sentence 
may be sterility or death, but no other tribunal, no appeal to 
common-sense, will serve instead. 

Our investigation, therefore, shows us in what state of mind 
we ought to approach the whole problem; it can scarcely be said 
that it gives us the definite solution of definite problems. It is 
not on that account fruitless. There is distinct advantage in 
clearing away, so far as we can, the thick undergrowth of pre- 
possession and superstition w’hich flourishes in the region we have 
traversed to a greater extent than in any other region. It is 
something to have asked the right question, and to be set on the 
right road. It is something, also, to realize that we may disre- 
gard the assertions, or even the facts, of those who have not faced 
all the difficulties that must be encountered. At the very least it 
seems impossible to follow the paths we have here traversed with- 
out gaining a more vivid and tolerant insight into what for us 
must always be the two most interesting beings in the world. 

In these fields our knowledge is still very young. The sciences 
of human life have been the latest of all to gain self-consciousness. 
Anthropology is not two centuries old; scientific psychology is 
not half a century old. Before this century has passed, it may 
safely be asserted, human knowledge in regard to all the subjects 
covered by this little book will be accurate and extensive to a 
degree we can now scarcely conceive, and the attempts of a pio- 
neer to stumble across an uncultivated field vail have been for- 
gotten, or only passingly remembered as one of the milestones of 
progress. 

An assumption is simply an opinion the truth of which is 
taken for granted. Thus it is an assumption on the part of 
the patient that his physician wishes to cure his illness and 
that the druggist gives him what the physician orders. 
The teacher of solid geometry begins his course with the 
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assumption that his students understand the principles of 
plane geometry. The prime minister embarks upon a 
policy with the assumption that his party will support him. 

The term hypothesis may be defined as a preliminary 
guess at the truth, based on limited evidence or even on 
mere suspicion, but which its maker intends to subject 
to rigid tests. Examples of hypotheses are found in the 
view that the interior of the earth is in a solid state, the 
idea that childhood is the best time for learning languages, 
and the theory that supervised probation is a desirable 
means of dealing with juvenile delinquents. 

The great difference between the assumption and the 
hypothesis is found in this matter of intent to submit to 
test. Unlike the hypothesis-maker, the maker of a^ simple 
assumption does not feel that it is necessary to test his view^ 
Ordinarily, indeed, he is so complacent in his assumption- 
making that the idea of testing his view never even occurs 
to him, and it may not even occur to him that there is the 
slightest difference between his assumption and an estab- 
lished fact. The “Pastoral Letter” well illustrates assump- 
tion, while the statements of Havelock Ellis admirably set 
forth the method and the spirit of the hypothesis maker. 

Assumptions and hypotheses are rarely as obviously 
different as are those which we have quoted. While theo- 
retically there is a great difference between the hypothesis 
and the assumption, in practice it may be very difficult to 
say whether a particular view is one or the other. An 
opinion which is originally held as an hypothesis may 
presently become in my mind a simple assumption, for 
instance, that my new acquaintance is thoroughly trust- 
worthy. On the other hand, that which I once held as an 
unchallenged assumption, the excellence of highly central- 
ized government, for example, may presently be held as an 
hypothesis which I believe must be verified. 
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Sometimes a false assumption does no great harm. 
Such was the case when a young woman assumed that the 
trim-looking youth who went past her door every morning 
carrying a professional-looking satchel must be a medical 
man. One day she called him in, showed him her son’s 
swollen ankle, and asked his advice. “This looks serious,” 
he said. “You had better call a physician.” “What! 
Aren’t you a doctor!” she exclaimed. “No, madam,” was 
the reply, “I am a piano tuner.” Often, however, it makes 
much difference whether or not our assumptions are true. 
If they are true all goes well, but if the physician is mur- 
derous or the druggist careless, if the students do not know 
plane geometry or if the political party is not loyal, some- 
thing presently goes seriously wrong. False assumptions 
have often caused unmeasured evil: witness the influence of 
the beliefs that the king can do no wrong, since he rules by 
divine right; that that is the best government which does 
least; and that national prosperity is brought to a maximum 
by importing as little and exporting as much as possible. 

There is one false assumption, commonly made in popular 
consideration of social problems, which is so serious that it 
deserves special notice. This is the fallacy that social 
phenomena are relatively simple, so that relatively direct 
measures will remedy social disorders. This error we shall 
expose by showing that, on the contrary, social phenomena 
are extremely complex, and require roundabout modes of 
control. Darwin pointed out many striking illustrations of 
complexity in the biological world, such, for instance, as the 
fact that there is an intimate relation between the number 
of cats in a district and the size of the crop of red clover. 
This apparent absurdity becomes an obvious truth when 
the several links in the chain of relationship are considered. 
J. Arthur Thomson quoted Darwin and commented on his 
statement in the following words: 
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have ... found that the visits of bees are necessary for the 
fertilization of some kinds of clover— thus, 100 heads of red clover 
(Trifolium prateme) produced 27,000 seeds, but the same number 
of protected heads produced not a single seed. Humble-bees alone 
visit red clover, as other bees cannot reach the nectar. . . . Hence 
we may infer as highly probable that, if the whole genus of hum- 
ble-bees became extinct or very rare in England, the heart's-ease 
and red clover would become very rare, or wholly disappear. . . . 
The number of humble-bees in any district depends in a great 
measure on the number of field-mice, which destroy their combs 
and nests. . . . Colonel Newman says: Near villages and small 
towns I have found the nests of humble-bees more numerous than 
elsewhere, which I attribute to the number of cats that destroy 
the mice.'^^ Thus we may say, with Darwin, that next year's 
crop of purple clover is influenced by the number of humble-bees 
in the district, which varies with the number of field mice; that 
is to say, with the abundance of cats!'' ® 

After noting such an example of the 'Veb of life" we 
shall have little difficulty in perceiving that social phe- 
nomena are likewise dependent one upon another. Every 
situation is the result of complex causes, beginning at 
points so remote in time and space that they cannot be 
fully traced, and extending both into the farthest corners 
of the earth and into eras beyond the power of the imagi- 
nation to fathom. Consider the Civil War as an example. 
Among other more or less remote causes stand out the dif- 
ferences of climate and therefore of industry between North 
and South, the introduction of slavery in the Colonies, the 
invention of the power-loom and other textile-making 
machines, the invention of the cotton gin, the unprofitable- 
ness of slavery in the North, the belief in the sovereignty 
of the states, and the rise of the belief in the indestructi- 
bility of the Union. It is not too much to say that without 
any one of these antecedent conditions the conflict could 

3J. Arthur Thomson, Darwinism and Human Lije (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York; Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., London, 
1911), p, 53. 
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hardly have occurred. He, then, who attempts fully to 
understand the Civil War without attending to these and 
other causes will get at best only an incomplete and dis- 
torted picture. 

The results of the War, on the other hand, were far- 
reaching. They were not simply destruction of life and 
property and the emancipation of the slaves. They in- 
cluded a grave injury to the physique of the American 
people, through the death of much of the flower of the na- 
tion's manhood, and a period of reconstruction which cre- 
ated a great gulf between white and black, gave rise to the 
politically “solid South” and bequeathed to the future a race 
problem that bids fair to remain unsolved for generations. 

Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied endlessly. 
Such bad conditions as improper housing and inadequate 
care of mental defectives, for instance, such good conditions 
as adequate schools and abundant recreational facilities, 
have far-reaching effects to which we can assign no limits. 
The poet was truly scientific when he declared, 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

This fact of the complexity of social phenomena needs 
to be stressed still further because it is often ignored by 
the person who is eager for social reform. Herbert 
Spencer compared such an individual to a man intent on 
repairing a tin pan with a dent in it. In an effort to remove 
the defect he hits it with a hammer. The blow overcomes 
the dent but is at the same time a cause of new dents. 
The old dent disappears but others take its place. Only 
skillful, gentle tapping, not directly on the dents but 
around them, finally removes the defects. In such a man- 
ner as this, said Spencer, some social reformers make 
direct and equally unsuccessful attacks upon social evils. 
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A few cases close at hand may be noted to advantagOj by 
way of illustration. The dent of the saloon was hit with 
the hammer of prohibition and the dents of bootlegging 
and contempt for law appeared. The dent of alleged 
injustice was hit with the hammer of war by the nations of 
Europe, and the dents of slaughter, hunger, disease, rapine, 
poverty, and hatred appeared. The dent of French national 
poverty was struck with the hammer of the reparation 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and there appeared the 
dent of German failure to pay as exacted. The dent of 
failure to pay as exacted was struck with the hammer of 
military occupation of the Ruhr and it grew into the dent 
of failure to pay anything, while the new dents of increased 
hostility, passive resistance, and impending bankruptcy 
appeared. Only as the more gentle tapping of the Locarno 
treaties and the Dawes Plan were tried did prospects 
emerge of stable adjustments in Western Europe, and it is 
probable that even more conciliatory measures will be the 
ultimate means of bringing about true reconciliation and 
justice. 

Writing on a kindred topic in 1915, Norman Angell 
admirably pointed out these facts of social complexity and 
interdependence when he remarked: 

At the present time we are talking, for instance, of '^capturing” 
German or British or French trade. 

Now, when we talk thus of ""German” trade in the interna- 
tional field, what do we mean? Here is the ironmaster in Essen 
making locomotives for a light railway in an Argentine province, 
(the capital for which has been subscribed in Paris) — ^which has 
become necessary because of the export of wool to Bradford, 
where the trade has developed owing to sales in the United States, 
due to high prices produced by the destruction of sheep runs, 
owing to the agricultural development of the West. 

But for the money found in Paris, (due, perhaps, to good crops 
in wine and olives, sold mainly in London and New York,) and 
the wool needed by the Bradford manufacturer, (who has found 
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a market for blankets among miners in Montana, wbo are smelt- 
ing copper for a cable to China, which is needed because the en- 
couragement given to education by the Chinese Bepublic has 
caused Chinese newspapers to print cable news from Europe)— 
but for such factors as these, and a whole chain of equahy inter- 
dependent ones throughout the world, the ironmaster in Essen 
would not have been able to sell his locomotives. 

How, therefore, can you describe it as part of the trade of 
"^Germany” which is in competition with the trade of ''Britain” 
or "France” or "America”? But for the British, French, and 
American trade, it could not have existed at all. You may say that 
if the Essen ironmaster could have been prevented from selling 
his locomotives the order would have gone to an American one. 

But this community of German workmen, called into existence 
by the Argentina trade, maintains by its consumption of coffee a 
plantation in Brazil, which buys its machinery in Chicago. The 
destruction, therefore, of the Essen trade, while it might have 
given business to the American locomotive maker, would have 
taken it from, say, an American agricultural implement maker. 
The economic interests involved sort themselves, irrespective of 
the national groupings.^' 

In the light of all these examples it is unnecessary to 
argue further that the scientifically minded man will think 
of the subject of his study not as an isolated phenomenon, 
but as inextricably linked with hosts of others, both ante- 
cedent and subsequent, and that unless he appraises more 
carefully than do most men all the elements in the situation, 
he is likely to be unpleasantly surprised by the results of 
any action which may be based on his observation. 

These facts do not indicate that we should make no 
assumptions. It is impossible to carry on the most ele- 
mentary activities of life without assumption-making. 
Rather do the^^ indicate that we must strive to make only 
.true'' assumptions. ' , 

This necessity leads us to inquire why men so frequently 

^ Norman Angeil, New York Times, Feb, 28, 1915, Magazine Sec- 
tion, p, 1. 
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start their reasoning processes with false assumptions. The 
answer to this question is simple. False assumptions are 
usually the result of bias or of ignorance. The preventive 
program is therefore obvious to us. It consists, first, in 
developing our attack upon bias; second, in striving to 
avoid making important assumptions without being aware 
of what we are doing; and, third, in extending our general 
educational program. The first two points have been 
adequately treated already, the last requires no develop- 
ment here. 

While the hypothesis-maker is usually more cautious 
than is the assumption-maker, he nevertheless frequently 
gets off his guard and forgets, with disastrous results, that 
he is not dealing with established facts. This sometimes 
occurs when an hypothesis is held so long and so serenely 
that its tentative nature is not held in mind. It may also 
happen when an hypothesis is ardently advocated or de- 
fended against attack. Such an hypothesis frequently 
starts, even as do those most tentatively held, simply as a 
guess. The question rises in the citizen^s mind, for example, 
'^Why did Senator Slick vote for the Muscle Shoals Bill?’’ 
Immediately an answer presents itself, “Maybe there was 
something in it for him.” The hypothesis seems plausible, 
the more so because it is common knowledge that legislators 
frequently engage in logrolling, and have even been guilty 
of accepting bribes. The hypothesis-maker is now on his 
way up what James called the “faith-ladder.” He proceeds 
to reason in the following manner: 

1. There is nothing absurd in a certain view of the world being 
true, nothing self-contradictory; 

2. It might have been true under certain conditions; 

3. It may be true, even now; 

4. It is fit to be true; 
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6. It mmt be true; 

7. It shall be true, at any rate for 

At some time in his ascent of the faith-ladder the 
hypothesis-maker shares his suspicions with a friend. If 
the friend thinks them valid, the hypothesis-maker is 
helped on his way. If, on the other hand, the friend thinks 
them unreasonable, the hypothesis-maker often considers 
himself under obligation to justify his theory. He may 
therefore develop his ideas, displaying them in a favorable 
light and reiterating them as forcefully as he can, and 
mounting ever higher and higher on the ladder. Presently, 
unless his friend marshals overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, he has often convinced himself, at least, of the 
truth of his hypothesis. It is now no longer a guess for 
him, it is a fact. In these ways, in part, grew and spread 
such beliefs as that many war-time fires in the United 
States were set by German agents, that post-war strikes 
were fomented by Bolsheviks, that our colleges are full of 
dangerously radical teachers, that the revelation of the 
Teapot Dome scandal was simply an effort to make politi- 
cal capital and was based solely on the testimony of 
notorious liars. 

Another and very serious danger of hypothesis-making 

s William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1911), p. 224. It may seem to the reader 
who consults James’s article that the position taken in this book is 
in opposition to that of James. This is not the case, however. James 
does indeed argue for the use of faith under certain conditions, but 
he does not say that it is a satisfactory substitute for scientific 
knowledge. He simply says that sometimes when it is impossible 
to get scientific proof, it is nevertheless necessary to act as though 
one had certain knowledge. In order to live successfully, for exam- 
ple, one must have faith in the integrity of his family and of his 
business associates. This is true. What James really advocates is 
therefore simply the use of working hypotheses, though they may 
often be hypotheses which can never be verified. With this view 
the present chapter is in perfect harmony. 
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is the tendency of alleged investigators to begin work with 
a carefully formulated hypothesis which they set out to 
prove by finding facts in its support. Illustration is fur- 
nished by the youth who has been trained to accept a 
particular religious creed and who, as he grows up, spends 
his time in searching the Bible, not in order to get the 
truth, but in order to find material in support of his 
position. He is, as one man expressed it, far more eager 
to prove that God is on his side than he is to make sure 
that he is on God’s side! Such is also the position of the 
ordinary political partisan. He assumes that his party is 
right, and very seldom considers a political proposition on 
its merits. Instead he simply studies the record of his and 
of opposing parties to find evidence in support of his posi- 
tion. Many persons put themselves in this class. They 
refuse to recognize weaknesses in their own case, or to 
strengthen it by restricting the scope of their assertions. 
One is reminded, as he observes them, of the episode in 
which Don Quixote tested his suit of armor. After the 
foolish knight had repaired an old helmet with pasteboard, 
he dealt it a smashing blow with his sword to test it. The 
pasteboard, of course, collapsed. Quixote again repaired 
with the same material, but did not submit the work to a 
second test. Instead he simply ^^resolved it should pass to 
all intents and purposes for a full and sufficient helmet.” 

The most important part of our study of the hypothesis 
remains before us. It is that of learning how to use this 
tool without injuring either our work or ourselves with it. 
This entails learning four things. First, we must school 
ourselves never to forget that an hypothesis, though long 
held, is still an hypothesis and not an established fact. 
Second, we must get the habit of moderation in our advo- 
cacy of hypotheses. Third, we must learn not to formulate 
hypotheses and then set out to prove them at all costs. 
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Finally, we must find out how to distinguish good from 
poor hypotheses. A few suggestions can be made on these 
points, though of course mastery will come, not from read- 
ing but from long practice, especially under the guidance 
of more experienced persons. 

The problems of remembering that an hypothesis is an 
hypothesis and of moderation in the support of hypotheses 
are solved to the extent that one truly catches the scientific 
spirit. The real scientist works with others, not to gain a 
victory over them but to gain a victory over ignorance. 
Professor Ross admirably stated the attitude of the true 
scientist in the words: 

So I offer this book with the wish that what in it is sound be 
promptly absorbed into the growth of the science, and the un- 
sound be as promptly forgotten. Indeed, the swiftness of its 
disintegration will measure the rate of progress of the subject. 
If it is utterly superannuated in twenty years, that will be well; 
if, in ten years, it is a back number, that will be better. Perish 
the book, if only social psychology may go forward! Hence, I 
beg messieurs, the discreet critics, to lay to right heartily, remem- 
bering that in showing its errors they are triumphing with the 
author, not otJer him.® 

How now is this fine scientific attitude to be attained? 
By practice, and only by practice. As J. Arthur Thomson 
well wrote: 

By dint of hammering, one becomes a smith, and it is by doing 
scientific work that one cultivates the scientific habit of mind. 

. . . What is demanded is within reach of all who will habituate 
themselves in making sure of the facts, in precision of statement, 
in getting things clear, and in realizing the complexity of all situ- 
ations. These qualities cannot be acquired passively; the king- 
dom of science must be taken by force. The scientific mood can 


® Edward Alsw'orth Hoss, Social Psychology (CopjTigh.t, 1908, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Reprinted by permission), 
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only be engendered by our being actively and energetically scien- 
■tific/' ■ , 

There remains to be made at this point one very concrete 
suggestion, which applies to the problem of remembering 
that an hypothesis is an hypothesis and that of avoiding 
adopting an hypothesis as something to be ''proved'' at any 
cost. This is the use of multiple hypotheses, that is, of 
working on several hypotheses at once. In studying the 
Ku Klux Elan, for instance, one might hold the hypothesis 
that the organization was a manifestation of war-time 
intolerance; that it was a sign of race prejudice, accentuated 
by the improving condition of the black man; that it was 
simply an outburst of lawlessness on the part of young men 
who used it as a pretext for satisfying through violence 
their desire for excitement; or that it was an honest effort 
of venomously maligned patriots to preserve from insidious 
menaces the best elements of our American tradition. One 
who would study the Ku Klux Klan with all of these and 
with many additional hypotheses before him would cer- 
tainly come closer to the truth, and more quickly, than 
would the person w^ho started with only one hypothesis, 
which he would be very much tempted to set out to "prove.” 

We shall leave for consideration in Chapter X the method 
of developing and testing hypotheses. 


^ J. Arthur Thomson, An Introduction to Science (Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1911), pp. 33-34. 


CHAPTER X 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AND PROOF OF 
HYPOTHESES 

THE CASE OP HENEY NITS GHEE ^ 

A masked bandit one night held up a trolley car at the end of 
a suburban line. The conductor, Robert Crute, resisted the ban- 
dit and was killed. Several days later a suspect, one Henry 
Nitschke, was arrested. When he was brought to trial the fol- 
lowing evidence was presented against him: 

That as an employee of the Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., the 
prisoner had access to materials of the same kind as those which 
made up the uncanny black hood and apron which the murderer 
of Crute wore at the time of the killing, and were found on the 
scene after the murder; 

That in Nitschke’s room on John street was found black thread 
of the same kind as that used in sewing together this hood and 
apron; 

That in Nitschke’s room was found a bottle of hair tonic having 
the same odor as that noticed by the police in the hood worn by 
the murderer; 

That Nitschke took at his room the same newspaper as formed 
the background for the hood and apron; 

That Nitschke confessed to having been near the scene of the 
murder when it was committed and to having seen the flashes of 
the gun and a man supposed to have committed the killing; 

That Nitschke was very nervous in telling of what he had seen; 

That Nitschke ran away from the scene after the killing; 

That Nitschke “anxiously” inquired of a number of people 
whether the murderer could be identified; 

That the prisoner attempted to leave town four days after the 
murder, leaving behind him personal property, including $12 due 
him from the Henderson Tire & Rubber Co.; 


^Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Dec. 1, 1921, adapted. 
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That he slept in a com field the Monday night following the 
murder and attempted to catch a freight train out of the city the 

followiBg morning; 

That the hood and apron fit him; 

That he told several people that it was a shame that a Christian 
could not get a living and that he intended to get his if he had 
to take a gun to do it; 

That he discussed with several people the possibilities of a hold- 
up on the storage dam line; 

That the watchman of the Henderson plant where Nitschke 
[worked] lost a ,32 caliber revolver with four bullets in it, and 
that the bullet which killed Crute was of the same caliber; 

That Nitschke generally went to work at 6 o^clock in the eve- 
ning but on the night of the murder, which occurred at about 
10:10 o’clock, Nitschke did not report for work until 1:15 a.m. 

Nitschke’s defense was that he was out for a walk at the time 
of the hold-up. He testified that when he stood 750 feet from 
the scene of the murder, or at a railway semaphore, a colored man 
ran to him immediately after he had seen the shots fired. The 
colored man, he stated, told him that there had been a hold-up 
at the switch, and that he was going to get away from there. 
Nitschke stated that he ran because he was afraid of being killed 
himself by fleeing highwaymen. 

In view of the facts which we shall see regarding the 
unreliability of testimony and written sources, it is for- 
tunate that we have available another source of information 
which is in many respects more satisfactory. This source, 
illustrated by the case of Henry Nitschke, is known as in- 
direct or '^circumstantial” evidence. In this volume we 
have already made a number of incidental references to 
such evidence, but we have never stopped to consider its 
nature carefully. This we shall now do. 

Circumstantial evidence consists of data obtained 
through observation, as opposed to data obtained through 
testimony. Sometimes this evidence consists in tangible 
things, as finger marks, blood stains, muddy shoes, broken 
locks, and the like. Sometimes it is found in the relations 
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of things, as the presence or absence of a person at a 
particular time or place, or similarity in two samples of 
handwriting. The method of use of circumstantial evidence 
for the purpose of drawing valid inferences may be shown 
by the following simple illustration. 

A father enters his home late one summer afternoon. He 
finds the place quiet and apparently deserted. Here is a 
novel situation for which he wants an explanation. No 
one is present to give it to him. He has, therefore, to 
form an hypothesis for himself. Under such conditions the 
hypothesis may be suggested by observed facts or it may 
be made first and the facts examined later. In this par- 
ticular case three hypotheses enter the father^s mind in 
quick succession. First, the members of the family may be 
taking a nap. Second, they may have gone for a walk. 
Third, they may have gone for an automobile drive. These 
theories he must verify positively or negatively, positive 
verification being made when a theory is proved to be true, 
and negative verification occurring when it is demonstrated 
to be false. Which now of the three theories best conforms 
to the facts? 

Answer to this question is obtained by adding to known 
facts relevant data which can be readily observed, and 
then making an inference by use of the hypothetical 
syllogism, as discussed in Chapter IV, The father makes 
a quick survey of the premises, gets essential data, and 
reasons in the following manner: 

If the family were taking a nap, the children would be in their 
rooms. {Known,) 

The children are not in their rooms. {Observed,) 

Therefore, the family is not taking a nap. {Inferred.) 

This process of reasoning, you will recall, is denying the 
consequent of an hypothetical syllogism, and it leads to a 
valid conclusion. 
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If the family were gone for a walk, the baby carriage would be 
missing. {Known.) 

The baby carriage is not missing. {Observed.) 

Therefore, the family has not gone for a walk. (Inferred.) 

Here again denying the consequent leads to a valid con- 
clusion. 

If the family were gone for an automobile drive, the car would 
be missing. (Known.) 

The car is missing. (Observed) 

Therefore, the family may have gone for an automobile drive. 
{Inferred) 

Note that this indefinite conclusion is the only one war- 
ranted by the premises. It would not be good logic to 
infer, 'The family has gone for an automobile drive.^' To 
do so would be to commit the fallacy of trying to draw a 
definite conclusion after affirming the consequent of an 
hypothetical syllogism. 

Since this fact is true, why does the father, a logical man, 
sit down on the porch to read, satisfied that he has found 
the explanation of the desertion of his home? Does he not 
know that although he has disproved some hypotheses, 
there are many possible explanations of the situation other 
than the one which he has simply not disproved? It may 
be that the car has been stolen, and that the entire family 
has gone to report the theft to the police. Or perhaps the 
mother has given the car away, and then in remorse has 
hidden herself in the cellar with the children. Such 
hypotheses seem improbable, as indeed they are, but until 
they and all possible alternatives have been examined and 
disproved, it would be false to say that the automobile 
drive hypothesis had been absolutely established. 

The basis of the father^s inference is analogy. He ob- 
serves conditions which are analogous to those which would 
be present if the family had gone for a drive and he reasons 
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accordingly. But these conditions are also analogous to 
those which would be present had the car been stolen or 
given away. Why, then, does the father act as though his 
theory were proved? He does it in the light of three 
relevant principles, w^hich scientists have learned by long 
experience. First, when an hypothesis explains observed 
facts which would otherwise be meaningless, that power to 
explain is an argument in favor of that hypothesis. Second, 
that one of several hypotheses is most probably true which 
most adequately explains the observed facts. Third, of 
several hypotheses which explain observed facts equally 
well, that one is probably true which is the simplest. 

Now it is plain that of the three hypotheses which we 
have noted as explaining the absence of the car, the drive 
hypothesis offers the simplest and most adequate explana- 
tion, in that it is most in harmony with general human 
experience and requires the fewest supplementary assump- 
tions to support it. It is, to be sure, a conclusion based on 
analogy, but it is based on analogy such as we use safely 
every day. 

Now we are ready to note in outline form the complete 
process of using hypotheses. As we do this it is well to 
bear in mind that if several hypotheses are formulated at 
the beginning of a research there will be a minimum of 
danger that the investigator will try to force the evidence 
to fit his hypotheses.^ The several steps indicated are not 
necessarily made in the order given, but at some time in the 
reasoning process each will have to be taken. 


1. State the problem. 

2. State Hypothesis 1. 

3. State deductions from 

Hypothesis 1. 


(An apparently deserted home 
requires explanation.) 

(The family is taking a nap.) 

(The children will be in their 
rooms.) 


2 See suvraj pp. 216-218. 
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4. State evidence for or 

against deductions. 

5. Accept or reject Hy- 

pothesis 1. 

6. State Hypothesis 2. 

7. State deductions from 

Hypothesis 2. 

8. State evidence for or 

against deductions. 


(The children are not in their 
rooms.) 

(Hypothesis rejected.) 

(The family has gone for a 
walk.) 

(The baby carriage will be 
missing.) 

(The baby carriage is not 
missing.) 


9. Accept or reject Hy- (Hypothesis rejected.) 
pothesis 2. 

10. Continue in like man- 
ner till an hypothe- 
sis is found which can 
at least tentatively be 
accepted. 

As we leave this subject of testing hypotheses it is es- 
sential to note that hypotheses are often verified by means 
other than observation. Sometimes, of course, this is done 
by experimentation, as in the study of the effect of whisky 
upon the puppies.^ Often it is done by statistical calcu- 
lation, as in the study of the effect of transporting the 
children of the slums from London to Canada.^ Frequently 
it is done by elimination, as in the effort to determine the 
cause of the illness of the supper company A Occasionally 
it is done by disjunctive reasoning. Thus it was reasoned 
in the case of the Aldrich Wage Report: ® 

Either this report is worthless or what we believe that we 
know of statistical method is false. 

But what we know of statistical method is not false. 

Therefore, this report is worthless. 


3 See supra, p. 169. 

^See supra, pp. 171-172, 
®See supra, p. 175. 

®See supra, p. 145. 
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Actually, of course, the method used in a single study 
may be classed under several of these headings. Thus 
the study of the cause of yellow fever in Chapter VII used 
both the method of experimentation and the method of 
elimination. 

Now we are ready to go on to note the strength and the 
weakness of circumstantial evidence. Both are well illus- 
trated by our simple case of the deserted home. Its strength 
rests in the fact that the investigator does not have to rely 
upon fallible and possibly dishonest witnesses. Circum- 
stances do not lie. Its weakness rests in the fact that the 
observer may make unwarranted inferences from his ob- 
servations. Sometimes this is purely the fault of the 
observer, as in the case of the woman who inferred that the 
piano tuner who carried the satchel was a physician. Some- 
times, too, it is the result of dishonest propaganda, as when 
a small boy who has consumed a pitcher of cream found on 
the kitchen table lays the pitcher on its side on the floor 
and places the innocent family cat beside it. 

These dangers are very real, but they are not as grave 
as are the dangers of direct testimony alone. While, there- 
fore, most men are inclined to place far more trust in 
direct than in indirect evidence, lawyers and logicians are 
inclined rather to place more trust in circumstantial 
evidence. 

In many cases, as we know, circumstantial evidence 
is not observed directly hy the investigator, but is re- 
ported to him. In such cases, of course, it is necessary 
to determine the reliability of the witness as well as to 
decide what inference, if any, can be made from the facts 
which he reports. This would be true, for example, in case 
a witness testified in court that he had observed a certain 
person running away from the scene of a crime. 

Circumstantial evidence is very commonly used in our 
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daily lives. We employ it to test the desirability of a 
prospective employer or employee. What he promises is 
significant, but what he has done and what he has not 
done means far more. Circumstantial evidence should 
likewise be applied to public servants. It is unfortunate, 
however, that very many persons judge a candidate by his 
preelection promises, rather than by his record, and that 
party records are even less carefully tested than are those 
of individuals. This is no doubt partly because, as stated 
in the introduction to Chapter I, we lack both training and 
time for critical analysis. It is also partly because our 
minds can not long carry the details of a political record, 
so that memory stands a poor chance against a flamboyant 

party platform or a campaign spellbinder. 

In 1928, for example, the platform of a leading political 
party contained a plank advocating “non-interference with 
the elections and other internal affairs of any foreign 
nation,” and mentioned Nicaragua by name. When they 
read that plank how many citizens recalled, if indeed they 
ever knew, that within a year the majority of the United 
States senators of that party had by their votes endorsed 
the very opposite of this policy? 

We shall now consider some of the common types of 
circumstantial evidence. The fact of failure to speak is 
often very meaningful, though precisely what its import 
may be it is not always easy or even possible to state. Use 
of such evidence is well illustrated by the argument in 1928 
of a pre-convention magazine article regarding a possible 
candidate for the presidency. Said the author, Oswald 
Garrison Villard: 

... In 1919 a federal judge enjoined a national coal strike and 

based his action on the Lever Law. If Mr. was shocked 

by this, as his intimates assert, he never betrayed this fact 
publicly. 
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But that again is one of his marked traits; Mr. — — - keeps 
silent when he wishes to do so. Here are some of the important 
matters about which he has not spoken out: 

1. He has never said a word against the protective tariff or 
shown that he in any way comprehends its vital bearing on the 
foreign debts owed us, the plight of the farmer, or our export 
trade, or on the whole question of our international relations. 

2. In the post-war period of hysteria and the red raids of 
Mitchell Palmer, he never said one word for sanity and the Amer- 
ican policy of free speech and free assembly. Nor has he ever 
gone on record against the countless violations of our civil liber- 
ties. 

3. He has never once denounced the oil-grafters or expressed 
any regret for the vast robbing of the public during the Harding 
regime. 

4. In the face of the Illinois and Pennsylvania election scan- 
dals he is as silent as an oyster. 

5. While he has protested by inference against the use of 
American loans to buy arms and ammunition for Central-Ameri- 
can governments we are upholding, he has never voiced one sen- 
timent which would give ground for the belief that he in any 
way disapproves our policy toward Mexico, or our killing of 3,500 
Haitians by American marines (as attested by Major General 
Barnett of the marines), or our present bombing of Nicaraguan 
men, and probably women and children, on the ground that we 
are destroying ^'bandits.” ^ ... 

Silence is of course equally meaningful circumstantial 
evidence in the case of written sources. The fact, for 
example, that no contemporary source spoke of popular 
fear of the approaching end of the world about the year one 
thousand, is to historians convincing evidence that, con- 
trary to belief among ourselves, no such sentiment pre- 
vailed at that time.^ The bias of the press must be borne 
in mind in drawing conclusions from silence; however, 
witness the fact that on occasion there have been in Los 

7 Oswald Garrison Viliard, Nation, Vol. CXXVI, pp. 236-237. 

s John Martin Vincent, Historical Research (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1911), pp. 150-151. 
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AngGlcs tremors of the earth suflS.cieiit to draw the attentioii 
of the San Francisco press which Los Angeles papers have 
not mentioned. Again, the silence of the newspapers re- 
garding unemployment in the winters of 1920-1921 and of 
1927-1928 showed, not that unemployment was not wide- 
spread, but simply that the press did not care to give 
publicity to the situation. 

The significant ignoring of important facts is usually 
revealed when two or more conflicting documents are 
brought together for purposes of comparison. It is both 
revealing and amusing to see, for example, how cheerfully 
and circumspectly Democrats and Republicans point out 
flaws in each other^s records, while at the same maintaining 
a bland silence regarding the shortcomings of their own 
party. 

In the next place, circumstantial evidence is often found 
in the nature of definite human acts. Two cases which we 
shall use to illustrate this truth exemplify also the general- 
ization that it is often easy to interpret circumstantial 
evidence with moral and scientific though not necessarily 
with legal certainty. This fact is well shown by data of 
two cases, details of which were discovered in 1924 in the 
Senate investigation of the Naval Oil Leases.^ In the first 
case it appeared that the Pioneer Oil Company had entered 
into some kind of agreement with one John Leo Stack, 
under which he was to assist the company in obtaining a 
lease of Naval Reserve No. 3, or some portion of it. In 
return for this service, Stack was to have an interest in 
any lease which might be obtained by the company in the 
Reserve. Instead of carrying out its plans for obtaining a 
lease, however, the Pioneer Company presently entered into 

® Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, Senate Report 794, Leases 
Upon Naval Oil Reserves, pp. 11-12. This paragraph and the one 
which follows are an adaptation from the report. 
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an agreement with one Harry F. Sinclair. Under the terms 
of this agreement, the Pioneer Company retired from the 
field as suitor for a lease, in consideration of payment by 
Sinclair of one million dollars for its utterly worthless 
claims to rights in the Reserve. Sinclair then proceeded 
to get a lease for himself. 

When Stack learned of this transaction, he enlisted the 
interest of the owners of the Denver Post. Immediately 
upon the execution of the lease to Sinclair, this journal 
began the publication of articles denouncing it as corrupt 
and contrary to public policy. Stack and the newspaper 
proprietox^s also caused investigation to be made touching 
the relations of Sinclair with the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Fall, through whom Sinclair had obtained the lease. 
They received a report of a damaging character. They 
then entered into an agreement by which the owners of the 
Post acquired an interest in Stack’s claim against the 
Pioneer Oil Company. Suit was started in a state court 
of Colorado against both the Pioneer Company and 
Sinclair, alleging a conspiracy against Stack. Presently 
negotiations were begun between Stack and Sinclair, look- 
ing to a settlement of the case out of court. Immediately 
after these negotiations were begun, the Post abruptly 
ceased its attacks upon the Sinclair lease in Naval Reserve 
No. 3. Sinclair then settled the case by an agreement 
under which he paid $250,000 and agreed to pay $750,000 
more. These sums, the chairman of the investigation com- 
mittee remarked, were five times as much as Stack would 
have obtained had his contract with the Pioneer Company 
been carried out.^® 

Hearings before the Committee on Public Lands and Survey 
United States Senate, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session . . . for 
an Investigation of the Subject of Leases upon Naval Oil Reserves 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1924), Part 7, pp. 1995- 
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About this same time the proprietor of a rival Denver 
newspaper, the Rocky Mountain News, received as a gift 
from the directors of the Pioneer Oil Company one-eighth 
of the rights in leases which the Company might obtain in 
Naval Reserve No. 3. Thereafter he received $92,500 of 
the money paid to the Pioneer Company by Sinclair. The 
resolution of the directors of the Pioneer Company stated 
that this payment was made because he “had performed 
services and expended moneys” on behalf of the company 
“for which he had received no compensation.” On the 
witness stand, however, the journalist denied that he had 
ever performed any service for the Company, and declared 
his belief that the gift was made to him because he had 
applied for a lease in the Reserve, and that if he got this 
lease he and the company would probably cooperate in the 
development of the Reserve.^^ 

The facts stated in these cases have been established 
beyond doubt. They rest on the admissions of the news- 
paper men who were concerned. The question at issue is 
therefore simply that of the significance of the facts. This, 
however, can hardly be ambiguous to the unbiased in- 
vestigator. 

There remains to be noted here one more case of circum- 
stantial evidence in human behavior. This illustration, 
which includes several bits of data, well demonstrates that 
it is sometimes impossible to infer with certainty from 
limited circumstantial evidence. On a summer day in 1927, 
President Coolidge gave newspaper correspondents slips of 
paper bearing the cryptic words, “I do not choose to run 
for President in 1928." From that day until after the 
Republican Convention of 1928 had nominated another as 

/bid.. Part 8, p. 2207. 

^^Ibid., p. 2214. The ownership of both the Post and the News 
has changed since these events occurred. 
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its standard bearer, the public and the press were left to 
speculate on the meaning of this announcement Did it 
mean that Mr. Coolidge did not wish to run, but would do 
so if urged? Did it mean that under no circumstances 
would the President run again? Great effort was made to 
answer these and similar questions. First the public was 
treated to an analysis of the shade of meaning of the 
word '^choose, as used by New Englanders. Then it was 
offered many kinds of circumstantial evidence presented 
bit by bit over a period of ten months, ranging all the way 
from the fact that the President did not enjoy a political 
fight to the report that Mrs. Coolidge had made a quilt 
on which appeared the arms of the United States and the 
words, ^^Calvin Coolidge, 1923-1929.” Much was made of 
the fact that several times in the spring of 1928 Mr. 
Coolidge asked politicians to refrain from promoting his 
candidacy. To some this meant that the President had 
finally decided not to run. Others pointed out, on the con- 
trary, that on no occasion did Mr. Coolidge unequivocally 
refuse to be a candidate. This they declared to be the 
tactics of one who did not intend to make it impossible for 
the party convention to “draft” him. All was unsatisfying 
by way of proof, however. Circumstantial evidence did not 
settle the matter. Even yet it can not be said that the 
world knows precisely what the President meant on that 
August morning. 

In many cases involving the use of circumstantial evi- 
dence it is possible to use what is known as the principle 
of convergence of evidence, a corollary of the generalisation 
that an analogy is most probably true when it consists of 
numerous and basic points of similarity. This principle 
is as follows: Whenever a number of isolated and signifi-- 
cant facts all point toward the truth of a theory and few 
or no significant facts point in a contrary direction, that 
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theory may be considered tentatively established. The use 
of the principle is illustrated by the prosecution in the case 
of Henry Nitschke. 

When we examine the logic of this case, we note that a 
number of independent facts, no one of which was su- 
premely significant, pointed toward the guilt of the suspect. 
Any single one of them might have remained unexplained 
without carrying conviction of guilt. It may be suspicious 
for a city man to be walking on a lonely country highway 
at night, but there are circumstances under which one may 
do it with perfect propriety. It may seem incriminating 
for a man to attempt to leave town secretly, but such con- 
duct is of itself neither illegal nor immoral. It may be 
unusual for a man to tell his fellows how he could hold up 
a trolley car, but many men make such remarks in jest. 
In spite of all these facts, however, it must be admitted 
that not one man in many thousands ever comes under 
suspicion as a murderer by reason of even one such circum- 
stance as we have noted. When, then, a single individual 
has not one, but many such suspicious circumstances point- 
ing toward his guilt, and when he can explain no one of 
them satisfactorily, the collective weight of all the evidence 
is overwhelming and the probability that he is innocent 
is practically zero. 

In this particular case, too, we have supplementary evi- 
dence such as is not always present when there is con- 
vergence of evidence. This evidence is found in the cir- 
cumstance that a number of otherwise meaningless facts 
become meaningful as soon as the hypothesis is made that 
the suspect is the murderer. Considered in isolation, the 
facts of the presence of the man on the highway, his 
^'anxious'' inquiry regarding the identification of the mur- 
derer, and his efforts to leave town secretly have no intelli- 
gible significance. Considered in the light of our hy- 
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pothesis, they at once become clear parts of a consistent 
whole. 

In the case at hand the hypothesis that the suspect is 
the murderer is reasonable because it explains the observed 
facts better than does any alternative hypothesis. It 
seems also to be the simplest possible hypothesis. Thus we 
have our theory supported from two directions. The facts 
point to it and it explains the facts. 

It is on the strength of convergence of circumstantial evi- 
dence and the power of an hypothesis to explain otherwise 
meaningless facts, that we have to decide such questions as 
those of the authenticity of the Protocols, the war guilt 
of the Czar and of the Kaiser, the culpability of the men 
responsible for the lease of Teapot Dome, and the rela- 
tions with Moscow of American workers for peace. It is 
even on the strength of such evidence that scientists accept 
many of their most basic theories, such as the heliocentric 
theory and the theory of evolution. 

Strictly speaking, of course, no theory can be proved by 
circumstantial evidence only. A theory could be proved 
in this way only if it were found to be consistent with all 
the known facts and if all other possible hypotheses had 
been examined and had been found to be incompatible with 
the facts. Naturally this is in practice impossible to do, 
for one can never be sure that he has examined all pos- 
sible hypotheses. It is well to remember, also, that many 
a man has been falsely convicted and punished through 
what seemed at the time to be overwhelming circumstan- 
tial evidence.^® 

The greatest probability of attainment of the truth is 
reached when direct testimony and circumstantial evidence 
are used to support each other. Suppose, for example, that 
in our illustration the father is told by a trustworthy neigh- 


13 e/. N-atwn, VoL CXXV, p. 620. 
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bor that he saw the family drive off in the automobile. 
Here direct testimony and circumstantial evidence are in 
harmony, and the probability of the conclusion approaches 
a certainty. 

We are now ready to take up the subject of oral testi- 
mony in Chapter XI. 


CHAPTER XI 
ORAL TESTIMONY 
THE TESTIMONY OF MABY E. SPLAINE ^ 

So far as the crime is concerned we are dealing with a conven- 
tionai case of pay-roll robbery resulting in murder. At the trial 
the killing of Parmenter and Berardelli was undisputed. The 
only issue was the identity of the murderers. Were Sacco and 
Vanzetti two of the assailants of Parmenter and Berardelli, or 
were they not? This was the beginning and the end of the in- 
quiry at the trial; this is the beginning and the end of any judg- 
ment now on the guilt or innocence of these men. 

The character of the testimony of the five witnesses who defi- 
nitely identified Sacco as in the car or on the spot at the time 
of the murder demands critical attention. 

Splaine and Devlin were working together on the second floor 
of the Slater and Morrill factory, with windows giving on the 
railroad crossing. Both heard the shot, ran to the window, and 
saw an automobile crossing the tracks. Splaine’s identification of 
Sacco, as one of the occupants of this escaping car, was one of 
the chief reliances of the prosecution. Splaine, viewing the scene 
from a distance of from 60 to 80 feet, saw a man previously un- 
known to her, in a car traveling at the rate of from 15 to 18 
miles per hour; she saw him only for a distance of about 30 feet, 
that is to say, for from one and a half to three seconds; and yet 
she testified: 

The man that appeared between the back of the front seat and 
the back seat was a man slightly taller than the witness. He 
weighed possibly from 140 to 145 pounds. He was muscular, an 
active looking man. His left hand was a good sized hand, a hand 
that denoted strength. 

Q. So that the hand you said you saw where? A. The left hand, 
that was placed on the back of the front seat, on the back of the 

1 Felix Frankfurter, The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1927), pp. 9-14, abridged. 
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front seat. He liad a gray, what I thought was a shirt,— had a 
grayish, like navy color, and the face was what we would call 
clear-cut, clean-cut face. Through here (indicating) was a little 
narrow, just a little narrow. The forehead was high. The hair 
was brushed back and it was between, I should think, two inches 
and two and one-half inches in length and had dark eyebrows, but 
the complexion was a white, peculiar white that looked greenish. 
(E. 114-5.) 

Q. Is that the same man you saw at Brockton? A, It is. 

Q, Are you sure? A. Positive. (E. 115.) 

The startling acuity of Splaine’s vision was in fact the product 
of a yearns reflection. Immediately after Sacco^s arrest the police, 
in violation of approved police methods for the identification of 
suspects, brought Sacco alone into Splaine^s presence. (R. 121, 
130.) Then follovred in about three weeks the preliminary hear- 
ing at which Sacco and Vanzetti were bound over for the grand 
jury. At this hearing Splaine was unable to identify Sacco: 

Q, You don't feel certain enough in your position to say he is 
the man? A. I don't think my opportunity afforded me the right 
to say he is the man. (R. 132.) 

When confronted with this contradiction between her uncer- 
tainty forty days after her observation and her certainty more 
than a year after her observation, she first took refuge in a claim 
of inaccuracy in the transcript of the stenographer's minutes. 
This charge she later withdrew and finally maintained;— 

From the observation I had of him in the Quincy Court and 
the comparison of the man I saw in the machine, on refection I 
was sure he was the same man. (E. 133.) 

Then followed this cross-examination; — 

0. You now say that on reflection you feel sure he is the man? 
A, I feel most certain he is, 

Q. You were answering in the lower court from your observation, 
weren't you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From what you saw? A. Yes. 

Q. Your answer now is that you feel most certain that he is? A. 
Yes. 

Q. That is not the position that you are sure beyond any doubt, 
k it? You are most certain now, aren't you? A. I am positive he 
is the man; certain he is the man. I admit the possibility of an 
error, but I am certain I am not making a mistake. 

Q, Your answer in the lower court was you didn’t have oppor- 
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tunity to observe him. What did you mean when you said you 
didn’t have sufficient opportunity to observe him? A. Well, he was 
passing on the street, 

Q. He was passing on the street and you didn’t have sufficient 
opportunity to observe him to enable you to identify him? A. 
That is what I meant. 

Q. That is the only opportunity you had? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have had no other opportunity but that one fieeting 
glance? -4. The remembrance of that, (E. 133.) 

Let Dr. Morton Prince, professor of abnormal and dynamic 
psychology at Harvard University, comment on this testimony:* — 

I do not hesitate to say that the star witness for the government 
testified, honestly enough, no doubt, to what was psychologically 
impossible. Miss Splaine testified, though she had only seen Sacco 
at the time of the shooting from a distance of about 60 feet for 
from 1% to three seconds in a motor car going at an increasing 
rate of speed at about 15 to 18 miles an hour; that she saw and 
at the end of a year she remembered and described 16 different 
details of his person, even to the size of his hand, the length of 
his hair as being between two and 2% inches long, and the shade 
of his eyebrows! Such perception and memory under such con- 
ditions can be easily proved to be psychologically impossible. Every 
psychologist knows that — so does Houdini. And what shall we think 
of the animus and honesty of the state that introduces such testi- 
mony to convict, knowing that the jury is too ignorant to disbelieve? 

How came Miss Splaine to become acquainted with these per- 
sonal characteristics of Sacco? 

The answer is simple. Sacco had been shown to her on several 
occasions. She had had an opportunity to study him carefully. More 
than this, he sat before her in the court. At the preliminary hear- 
ing in the police court she was not asked to pick Sacco from among 
a group of other men. Sacco was shown alone to her. Every one 
knows that under such circumstances the image of a person later 
develops, or may develop, in an observer’s mind and becomes a 
false memory. Such a memoiy is produced by suggestion. Every 
lawyer knows the unconscious falsification of memory due to later 
acquired knowledge, though ignorant of the psychology of the 
phenomenon. And yet Miss Splaine’s testimony was offered by the 
state to the jury. 

Why was not Miss Splaine asked to pick out Sacco from among 
a group of men? If this had been done, this unconscious falsification 
of memory would have been avoided.^ 


2 Letter, '^A Psychologist’s Study,” Boston Herald, Oct. 30, 1926. 
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In this case of which we have been reading, the lives of 
two humble Italians were in jeopardy. Rightly or wrongly, 
millions of intelligent citizens believed that they had been 
proved beyond a doubt to be guilty of a brutal murder. 
Other equally intelligent and well-informed citizens sin- 
cerely believed that because they were aliens, draft-dodgers, 
pacifists, and radicals, Sacco and Vanzetti had in no wise 
been given a fair trial, but had been railroaded to the death 
house. The well-earned honor of Massachusetts courts was 
at stake. No wonder, then, that in the summer of 1927 
the eyes of conservatives and radicals all over the world 
were alike fixed upon Boston. 

The fate of the accused depended largely upon the testi- 
mony of a handful of witnesses. Of these no one was more 
important than Miss Splaine. Plainly, then, oral testimony 
was for the time being a matter of supreme moment to the 
world, and it was therefore imperative that the testimony 
of Miss Splaine should be appraised accurately. 

Supported by the statements of Professor Prince, Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter has made this appraisal for us. His 
incisive analysis serves four purposes. First, it makes ap- 
parent the limitations which the human mind imposes upon 
observation and testimony. Second, it shows the absolute 
dependence of testimony upon observation. Third, it re- 
veals how great wrong can be done by sincere witnesses. 
Finally, it shows how popular ignorance of the limitations 
of observation and testimony can be used to spread error. 

The subject of oral testimonj’^ is of great importance to 
every one of us in our daily lives. Hourly we have to 
appraise the statements of many persons — our children, our 
employers, our employes, strangers, associates, friends. 
Upon our ability to judge correctly the accuracy of their 
testimony depends successful living, even life itself. 
Testimony may be untrue by reason of unintentional 
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errors of report, unintentional errors of opinion, and down- 
right lies. We shall now examine all three of these forms 
of false testimony. - 

We note first unintentional errors in reporting. These 
are common because, as was pointed out in Chapter V, 
persons who can not be trusted to observe carefully and 
discriminatingly and to describe what they see accurately 
and truthfully are very numerous. Such errors are of sev- 
eral kinds. First and most frequent are errors of omission. 
Witnesses fail to recall part of what they observe. Second 
are errors of addition. Witnesses make false insertions 
in their reports. Third, both are often combined in errors 
of substitution. Instead of accurate statements of details, 
witnesses give inaccurate ones. Fourth are errors of trans- 
position. In their reporting witnesses transpose events and 
objects in time and space. These generalizations, which 
Whipple discussed in some detail,^ can be illustrated from 
the reports of a fist fight which was once staged in a college 
class. Immediately after the event the teacher explained to 
the class that the fight had been a hoax. Nevertheless two 
students were later found excitedly telling their friends of 
the event as a serious fracas. Again, student reports made in 
class immediately after the affair put in the mouths of the 
disputants words which they had not uttered at all. Still 
other reports simply garbled the remarks of the fighters. Fi- 
nally, some accounts changed the order of events, being wrong 
regarding the identity of the person who struck the first blow. 

In the second place, we have to cope with those errors 
of opinion which are expressed by well-intentioned indi- 
viduals. The avoidance of being deceived by worthless 
testimony from such persons is the more difiicult because 
most men do not realize their own incompetence. Persons 
who, for instance, would consider it the height of presump- 


^ Psychological Bulletin, VoL XV, pp. 234-236. 
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tion to advise an engineer how to plan a simple culvert, 
have no hesitation in speaking with an air of authority on 
far more complex questions, such as Portuguese immigra- 
tion or the nature of a desirable currency, subjects on 
which their knowledge is very superficial and only too 
often derived from inaccurate and biased sources. Their 
eagerness to testify and their own faith in the truth of their 
assertions frequently inspire unjustified confidence. Men 
listen to them with respect and quote their utterances ap- 
preciatively, as though they had real value. 

Finally, in using oral testimony we have to be on the 
watch against those numerous persons who lie deliberately 
when they think it is to their interest to do so, and lie 
so cleverly that only the most critical examination of their 
statements can distinguish the true from the false. 

In view of the frequency and seriousness of false report, 
our attitude regarding the taking of testimony is curiously 
inconsistent. We strain at the gnat and swallow the camel. 
Lippmann admirably described the situation when he said: 

The taking of testimony in a trial is hedged about with a thou- 
sand precautions derived from long experience with the fallibility 
of the witness and the prejudices of the jury. We call this, and 
rightly, a fundamental phase of human liberty. But in public 
affairs the stake is infinitely greater. It involves the lives of mil- 
lions, and the fortune of everybody. The jury is the whole com- 
munity, not even the qualified voters alone. The jury is every- 
body who creates public sentiment — chattering gossips, unscrupu- 
lous liars, congenital liars, feeble-minded people, prostitute minds, 
corrupting agents. To this jury any testimony is submitted, is 
submitted in any form, by any anonymous person, with no test 
of reliability, no test of credibility, and no penalty for perjury. 
If I lie in a lawsuit involving the fate of my neighbor's cow, I 
can go to jail. But if I lie to a million readers in a matter involv- 
ing war and peace, I can lie my head off, and, if I choose the right 
series of lies, be entirely irresponsible. Nobody will punish me 
if I lie about Japan, for example. I can announce that every 
Japanese valet is a reservist, and every Japanese art store is a 
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mobilisiation center. I am immune. And if there sbould be bos- 
tiiities with Japan, the more I lied the more popular I should 
be. If I asserted that the Japanese secretly drank the blood of 
children, that Japanese women are unchaste, that the Japanese 
were really not a branch of the human race after all, I guarantee 
that most of the newspapers would print it eagerly, and that I 
could get a hearing in churches all over the country.'^ 

In order to protect us from the error of accepting worth- 
lesi^ testimony from either incompetent or dishonest per- 
sons, the rest of this chapter is devoted, first, to an 
enumeration of the several classes into which these groups 
of unsatisfactory witnesses may be divided, and second, to 
a description of some of the means by which we can test 
the credibility of witnesses. 

We begin with a consideration of those witnesses whose 
testimony is unsatisfactory, though their intent is of the 
best. They are chiefly persons who were not competent to 
observe. Since their weaknesses as observers have already 
been discussed, it is necessary at this point simply to illus- 
trate the fact that their testimony is of little or no value. 

We note first the testimony of persons who have been 
physically incompetent to observe. In case of a railroad 
accident involving the position of a switch-light at night, 
for example, the testimony of a witness who could not dis- 
tinguish red from green would be of little worth. 

Second comes the witness of persons who have not been 
in a position to observe. This includes the testimony which 
is popularly known as J'hearsay^^ evidence. Professor 
Giddings told an amusing anecdote which illustrates admir- 
ably how little some persons appreciate the relation of 
position to the power of observing and of testifying. In 
the election of 1884 the vote of the state of Connecticut wms 

^Walter Lippmann, Liheriy and the News (Copyright, 1920, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York; George Alien and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Reprinted by permission), pp. 39-40. 
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being tabulated in the editorial rooms of the Hartford 
Courant, There was at that time no other place on earth 
where one could learn how the vote of the state was going. 
The count was running heavily against the Republicans. 
In the midst of the excitement a man leaped on a table and 
exclaimed, ^^Don't believe these figures. They are all 
wrong! I have just received a telegram from New York 
which says that Blaine will carry Connecticut by at least 
three thousand !” 

. In far greater matters than predictions of election re- 
turns, unfortunately, the world is very willing to listen to 
such palpably unreliable reports. It accepts statements 
regarding conditions in one nation from witnesses in an- 
other nation who have not been in the country under con- 
sideration for years, and it solemnly quotes such assertions 
as adequate evidence on which to base a public policy. 
Illustration of this inclination was given by the general 
acceptance in war-time of statements of Russian emigres 
regarding events which occurred in Russia long after the 
emigres had arrived in Baris. 

Third, as every parent knows, the testimony of children 
is very unreliable. The youngsters may not intend to lie, 
but their limited power of observation is likely to cause 
them to make false statements and create false impressions. 
Illustration is found in the case of the child who com- 
plained that her teacher had called her a ^'city rat,” when 
in reality she had simply said, ^^Sit erect.^' Classic ex- 
amples of children's testimony which caused notable harm 
are found in the reports of the youths which led to the 
Children's Crusade, and the false testimony on which was 
based the tragedy of the Salem witchcraft delusion. 

Mental incompetency, our fourth point, is obviously a 
cause of unreliable testimony. The points which need to 
be noted here, therefore, deal with special cases. First, it 
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must be remarked that, although a person may be mentally 
incompetent to testify on some subject, he may still be 
competent to testify on another subject. An insane person, 
even, may be sane on every subject but that one around 
which his delusion is centered. An instance has occurred, 
therefore, in which the testimony of insane men was 
admitted in evidence in a case involving a charge of man- 
slaughter.® Second, and this is more important, it is often 
difficult to discover the fact of mental incompetency to 
testify. Wellman gave us an illustration which admirably 
illumines this point. He said: 

Erskine once wasted a whole day in trying to expose to a jury 
the lack of mental balance of a witness, until a physician who 
was assisting liim suggested that Erskine ask the witness whether 
he did not believe himself to be Jesus Christ. This question was 
put by Erskine very cautiously and with studied humility, accom- 
panied by a request for forgiveness for the indecency of the ques- 
tion. The witness, who was at once taken unawares, amid breath- 
less silence and with great solemnity, exclaimed, ‘1 am the Christ” 
— ^which soon ended the case.® 

It is also frequently diflScult to determine the competency 
of testimony of those who are mentally incapacitated tem- 
porarily. In the case of the thoroughly intoxicated man 
there is no chance of error, in the case of the man who has 
been drinking a little or who is under the influence of some 
narcotic the layman may be very much in doubt regarding 
the probable worth of his testimony. 

Our next point is the matter of competency so far as 
education and experience are concerned. One cannot be a 
good witness regarding many subjects unless he has had 
special training in the fi.eld under consideration. The ade- 
quacy of training and experience which a witness has had 

® Francis L. Wellman, The Art of Cross Examination (Copyright, 
1903, by The Macmillan Company, New York), Chap. XIII. 
pp. 109-110. Reprinted by permission. 







is often an important question. Wellman described a suit 
for damage which was brought by a woman who had suf- 
fered a “Potts fracture of the ankle/' which resulted in 
permanent lameness. The case depended in large part upon 
the competency of the attending physician to treat such an 
injury and to testify regarding it. The facts were devel- 
oped that he did not claim to be an experienced surgeon, 
that he had never in his practice treated such a case be- 
fore, and that Potts fractures were daily treated in hos- 
pitals by experienced men who restore fully the use of the 
ankle in a few months. The jury apparently saw the 
point that the physician's experience did not make him an 
expert witness in the case, and rendered its verdict ac- 
cordingly.^ 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth, a well-meaning witness may 
testify falsely because as observer he was not alert, could 
not estimate accurately, or could not make fine discrimina- 
tions. Miinsterberg illustrated these facts with another 
of his revealing experiments. He wrote: 

My next question did not refer to immediate perception, but to 
a memory image so vividly at every one's disposal that I assumed 
a right to substitute it directly for a perception. I asked my men 
to compare the apparent size of the full moon to that of some 
object held in the hand at arm's length. I explained the question 
carefully, and said that they were to describe an object just large 
enough, when seen at arm's length, to cover the whole full moon. 
My list of answers begins as follows: quarter of a dollar; fair 
size cantaloupe; at the horizon, large dinner plate, over-head, 
dessert plate; my watch; six inches in diameter; silver dollar; 
hundred times as large as my watch; man's head; fifty-cent piece; 
nine inches in diameter; grapefruit; carriage-wheel; butter-plate; 
orange; ten feet; two inches; one-cent piece; school-room clock; 

,a pea; soup-plate; fountain-pen; lemon-pie; palm of the hand; 
three feet in diameter: enough to show, again, the overwhelming 
manifoldness of the impressions received. To the surprise of my 
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readers, perlaaps, it may be added at once that tbe only man 
who was right was the one who compared it to a pea.® 

Our ninth cause of incompetent testimony is lack of 
mental poise. We begin our illustrations with a case of 
excitement at the time of observation. In 1914; for ex- 
ample, when the German troops first entered Belgium, they 
reported many cases of attack by ununiformed civilians, 
among whom were Roman Catholic priests. Careful in- 
vestigation of large numbers of cases by German military 
officials proved, however, that most if not all of the stories 
were without foundation. How, then, are the reports to 
be explained? Very largely, no doubt, in terms of excite- 
ment at the time of observation. When the troops crossed 
the frontier they were, of course, in a state of abnormal 
tension, having been suddenly snatched from the pursuits 
of peace. They believed, moreover, that they would be 
permitted free passage through the country. When, then, 
they were fired upon by an unseen foe, they were over- 
whelmed with amazement. Who could be doing it? 
Plainly, they thought, not organized Belgian troops. The 
miscreants could be none other than guerrillas, of whom 
they had been warned in their manuals. There is abundant 
evidence, also, that German soldiers saw men in long dark 
gray garments which came to their knees. This was the 
uniform of the Belgian town guard, which, through excite- 
ment, they could easily confuse with the familiar black 
cassock of the priest. 

Mental poise is also sometimes lacking, we know, be- 
cause of prejudicing habits. We note first the influence of 
habit which is affected little, if at all, by emotion. Most 
persons who are sick, for example, consult a physician. 
He advises them and may give them medicine. Presently, 

s Hugo Miinsterberg, On ike Witness Stand (Doubleday, Page and 
Company, New York; Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 1908), pp. 27-28. 
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in most cases, they are well. Then they attribute their 
recovery of health to the physician. They do this because 
their habitual and faulty belief, that what follows an event 
is usually the result of that event, prevents them from 
analyzing the situation. They do not realize, therefore, 
the truth of the statement of one frank physician, “Ninety 
per cent of my patients would soon get well without me. 
One per cent of them will die in spite of me. I may be able 
to hasten the recover}^ or even to save the lives of nine 
per cent of them.” We are now in a position to understand 
■why many persons can sincerely but falsely testify that 
their present good health is attributable to the work of a 
chiropractor, a Christian Scientist, Coca Cola, or Lydia 
Pinkham^s Vegetable Compound; or that American pros- 
perity is due to the two-party system, the protective tariff, 
or Nordic superiority! 

Finally, we note how mental poise is destroyed by emo- 
tional attitudes, such as sympathy and antipathy, antici- 
pation, hope, and fear. These emotions cause men to 
observe and testify falsely, because in advance they at- 
tribute characteristics to the objects of their observation. 
Every one knows, for example, that in a ball game the um- 
pire is far better qualified to call “balls” and “strikes” 
than is the partisan “fan” in the bleachers. The word 
“fan,” by the way, is an abbreviation of “fanatic,” the 
name of a class in which one does not expect to find good 
witnesses. Yet few men have not listened sympathetically 
to a “fan^s” sincere account of how the “robber” umpire 
wronged the home team. The “fan” no doubt hoped that 
certain balls which were about to be pitched would be 
“balls”’ or “strikes,” made his observation conform to his 
hopes, and testified accordingly. 

Further illustrations of how emotional attitudes affect 
testimony are important. A father, for example, had a 
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Chinese student arrested for speaking to his little girl as 
the youth opened the door of an apartment house for the 
child. The father^s antipathy for Orientals led him to 
observe falsely that the remark of the Chinese was offen- 
sive, because he habitually thought of all Orientals as evil 
men.^ Such habitual attitudes so frequently cause false 
testimony that some persons have to make allowance for 
them constantly. A colored social worker, for instanee> 
once remarked to a white friend, When I went home from 
your house last night I saw a white woman approaching 
who looked at me suspiciously. I was afraid that if I 
passed her she might scream and later say that I had been 
going to attack her. If she screamed I would be about as 
badly off as if I had attacked her. So I got away by walk- 
ing in the middle of the road and going down another 
street!’^ 

We must now note another general class of witness. It 
consists of persons who may have been good observers, but 
who have become unreliable testifiers. Worth of testimony 
may be affected, first, by bias which arises between the 
time of observing and the time of testifying; second and 
third, by excitement or confusion at the time of bearing 
witness; fourth, by the advancing age of the witness ; fifths 
by the influence of alcohol or narcotics; sixth, by insanity. 
These classes require neither discussion nor illustration to 
make them clear. 

Five other classes of influence which affect testimony 
may well be given a word of explanation or illustration. 
Seventh is the inadequacy of memory. Even the best of 
us find that our recollection of events blurs soon after their 
occurrence, and we should be quite at a loss to tell, if asked, 
the events of a day in the week before last. When we con- 

» Bruno Lasker, ed., And Who Is My Neighbor f (The Inquiry, 
New York, 1924), pp. 5-6. 
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sider, moreover; how differently perfectly normal persons 
observe the same event; it is no wonder that accounts which 
are given later are often very inharmonious. 

Eighth comes suggestion. Men can often be led by the 
manner of the person quizzing them to testify to things 
which sober judgment would tell them is false. This is 
notably true in the case of children. There can be little 
doubt, for example, that the sympathetic examination of 
the children of Salem, when they first stated that they had 
been plagued by witches, suggested to them that there was 
something in their story, and led them to elaborate other 
falsehoods without intent to lie. Suggestion is also often 
effective with adults. It explains to a large degree the 
exaggerated stories told by those German soldiers, wounded 
in the early days of the War, who were sympathetically 
questioned upon their return home. 

Even the most intelligent persons are not immune to this 
power of suggestion. Wellman told, for example, how he 
exhibited to a prominent physician the bones of a woman^s 
right leg and then, by suggestion in cross examination, led 
him to testify falsely that the bones shown him had in life 
been part of a man’s leg, that they belonged to the left leg, 
and that the top of the tibia was the bottom! 

Whipple had an interesting discussion of this matter of 
suggestion which is well worth quoting at this point. He 
declared: 

The amount of error in the deposition depends much on the 
skill with which the questions are framed: it is considerably in- 
creased if the interrogatory contains suggestive questions. Every 
one knows that a skillful questioner can go far toward bringing 
out replies of the sort he desires. Lawyers who wish to trap a 
witness into making a given statement often resort to "leading’' 
questions unless the opposing counsel or the judge raise objec- 
tions- ... 
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The questioner ought, therefore, to be familiar with a few of 
the most common types, or forms, of questions and to know 
roughly which of them is the least, which the most misleading to 
the reporter. 

Let us suppose that the reporter is being quizzed about a pic- 
ture in which there is a brown dog but no cat. 

(a) The question: "'What color is the dog?’’ carries the least 
amount of suggestion. The reporter is free to mention any color. 
Questions thus introduced by a pronoun or by an interrogative 
adverb may be called determinative questions. 

(h) The question: "Ts there a dog in the picture?” is a com- 
pletely disjunctive question. It forces the reporter to choose be- 
tween two alternatives. 

(c) The question: "Is the dog white or black?” is an incom- 
pletely disjunctive question. It offers the reporter a choice be- 
tween two alternatives, but does not preclude a third possibility. 
Under the circumstances we are assuming, this question would 
be distinctly a suggestive and misleading question. The reporter 
can, of course, reply: "Neither, it is brown,” but this reply neces- 
sitates a certain degree of resistance to the suggestion that the 
dog is either white or black. 

{d) The question: "Was there not a cat in the picture?” is 
termed an expectative question. It obviously arouses a fairly 
strong suggestion that the answer is to be "Yes.” 

(e) The question: "What color is the cat?” would be an impM- 
cative question under the conditions we are assuming, because 
it implies the presence of a feature that was not really present 
in the experience. Its suggestiveness is usually much stronger 
than that of the expectative or disjunctive type of question; that 
is, for the average observer, if he is not certain whether the cat 
was there or not, it is much harder to say, "There was no cat” 
in answer to this question than in answer to the question "Was 
there a cat in the picture?” 

. . . The actual degree of influence exerted by suggestive ques- 
tions may be indicated by some quantitative results obtained by 
Binet with his "Card of Objects” test. With indifferent (non- 
suggestive) questions he obtained 26 per cent, of error, with mod- 
erately suggestive questions (mostly of the expectative type), 38 
per cent, of error and with strongly suggestive questions (mostly 
of the implicative type), 61 per cent, of error. These figures 
pertain to results with children, who are well known to be more 
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open to suggestion than are adults, but the relative influence of 
tL different types of questions may be deemed about the same 
for children and for adults.“ 

Ninth is hypnosis, which is simply an exaggerated de- 
gree of suggestion. Miinsterberg is authority for the state- 
ment that false confessions have often been made under 
this influence. He recounted in detail a case of a man 
who denied, then “confessed," and after some weeks again 
denied committing a certain murder. Prom careful study 
of conditioning circumstances, Miinsterberg was satisfied 
that the “confession” was false, and was made under the 
influence of hypnosis. 

Last of all, a thoroughly competent observer may not be 
a good witness through failure to understand the questions 
put to him. Intelligent persons occasionally fall into this 
class, when they are asked questions in a language in which 
they are not skilled. Sometimes, too, difficulty arises be- 
cause questions in one’s mother tongue are not understood. 
It is probable, for example, that at Waterloo the guide 
misunderstood a question from Napoleon, and led the 
Emperor to believe that there was no obstacle to an ad- 
vance where, in reality , there was a sunken road into which 
several thousand Prench cavalrymen presently charged and 


perished. 

We now turn to note the causes of intentionally false 
witness. We must be scientific enough to recognize, how- 
ever, that much that is apparently dishonest testimony is 
sincere and is merely the result of some of the causes of 
error which we have just been considering. It is also well 
to observe that persons who testify about matters with 
which the social scientist is concerned are especially 
tempted to lie, because it may be to their advantage to 
make things appear in a false light. They are the more 
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mclined to yield to temptation because detection of their 
deceit is often unlikely. Men can seldom prove, for in- 
stance, that the florid assertions of the political propa- 
gandist are untrue, though the unbiased auditor may be 
satisfied that they are without foundation. Nine special 
reasons why deliberately dishonest statements are made 
must now be described. 

In the first place must be mentioned the influence of con- 
ventionality. There are some races and nations whose 
members frequently lie, simply because they feel that the 
truth will be unpleasant to their questioners. This is no- 
tably true in the case of some South Europeans and Levan- 
tines, who, for instance, assure the pedestrian that his 
journey^s end is but four kilometers distant, though actu- 
ally it may be five times as far away. We Americans do 
our full share of this kind of lying, too, as when we say 
good night to our hostess at the close of a stupid evening, 
or answer a friend’s leading question, '^How do you like my 
new hat?” 

Second, economic interests are a common source of false 
testimony. Employers and workingmen, for instance, fre- 
quently tell untruths about each other, especially in time of 
industrial warfare, in order to sway public opinion to their 
side. Similar falsehood is often to be discovered in the 
conflicting statements of shippers and common carriers, 
bankers and borrowers, and scores of other opposed groups 
whose names will suggest themselves to any one who at- 
tempts to list them. 

Third, racial interests often cause false witness. Be- 
cause, for instance, white Chilians feel that their standards 
will be threatened if Indians vote, they sometimes say 
false things of the Indian’s intelligence and honesty, 
thereby helping maintain a sentiment in favor of keeping 
him disfranchised. 
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In the fourth place, political interests make politicians 
notoriously irresponsible witnesses. Even in normal times 
they defame opponents and praise extravagantly their own 
achievements, platforms, and candidates. It has been whis- 
pered, for example, that many an honorable candidate iov 
high office was personally immoral or cruel to his mfe, 
while the presidential contest of 1928 was notably a whis- 
pering campaign regarding the integrity, associates, and 
personal habits of the two chief candidates. In abnormal 
periods, as in time of revolution, there seems to be no limit 
to the falsehoods which extreme reactionaries and extreme 
radicals will tell about their opponents. The very confimt- 
ing stories told about both the nature of the old regime 
and of the Bolshevist rule in Russia illustrate this fact. 

Fifth, jingoism and an extreme sense of nationality make 
men dishonest. They often cause them to make palpably 
false charges against hostile states, either in the attempt 
to build up the morale of their own supporters and tear 
down that of their opponents, or in the effort to develop 
a favorable attitude in the minds of neutrals. Such testi- 
mony is much of what the English and the Irish used for 

centuries to say of each other. 

Sixth, military necessity causes untruthfulness in time 
of war. Soldiers are under obligation to conceal untoward 
events from the enemy and to keep up the morale of the 
people at home. Hence, for instance, reports of activities 
at the front which were issued by all the nations in the 
World War were frequently inaccurate. This source of 
error may permanently vitiate military history. 

Seventh, religious fanaticism often causes persons who^ 
are keenly interested in the success of a particular religious 
organization to defame rival groups and their leaders. In 
the United States, Agnostics, Christian Scientists, Jews, 
Mormons, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians are especially 
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subject to these unfair, attacks. Examples are found in the 
whispered stories of arsenals in the basements of Roman 
Catholic churches, and of Jewish plottings to overthrow 
all governments. 

Eighth, purely personal reasons may cause witnesses to 
lie voluntarily, because they think that a falsehood will 
benefit them. Sometimes such an act is trivial, as when 
a fisherman exaggerates for the sake of telling a good story; 
sometimes it is serious, as when a person perjures himself 
on the witness stand in order to save himself at the ex- 
pense of another, or lies about the cruelty of the enemy in 
war-time, in order to make himself more of a hero. Then, 
too, persons may lie on the theory that a stranger must 
have some hidden and sinister motive for asking questions, 
and that it is best to deceive him. This attitude is par- 
ticularly common among the ignorant. It has been found, 
for example, that such persons will often tell a census- 
taker that they live in another city, because they fear that 
if enumerated they may be subjected to taxation, deporta- 
tion, or some unknown danger or hardship. 

Ninth, and finally, honest men sometimes lie because of 
duress. A laborer, for instance, being questioned about 
working conditions by a government investigator, may 
either refrain from describing bad conditions, or, fearing 
to tell the truth lest his testimony displease his employer 
and cost him his position, may say that conditions are 
better than is actually the case. In this connection men- 
tion must be made of the so-called '^third degree.^^ We 
know that in the Middle Ages forced confessions were 
worthless, because most men will confess to anything to 
save themselves from excruciating physical torture. Yet 
even to-day we hear, with distressing frequency, of cruel- 
ties of the police, committed for the express purpose of ob- 
taining confessions. Not long ago a case involving this 
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very matter reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States The Court unanimously declared that the so-called 
“confession” of an alleged murderer was worthless, because 
a man in such physical condition as was the accused would 
make a false “confession” to anything in order to save 
himself from the torment of the police, even though he 
knew it would later cost him his life.^^ 

We must now consider means of deciding whether or not 
a witness falls in any of the foregoing classes of unsatis- 
factory testifier. In making this decision several ques- 
tions have to be answered regarding the relation of the 
witness to the subject under consideration. They may be 
listed as follows: 


1. Was the witness physically competent to observe accu- 
rately? 

2. Was he in a position to observe? 

3. Was he of mature and sound mind? 

4. Was he by education and experience competent to observe . 

6. Was he alert? x- ^ 9 

6. Did he have acceptable ability to make estiinates ! 

7. Was he able to make adequately fine discriminations. 

s'. Was he possessed of adequate mental poise? „ 

9. Is he now mentally and emotionally competent to testify . 

10. Does he have any reason for lying in the present case? 

11. Is he habitually truthful? 


There are three sources of information which may furnish 
answers to these questions. They are, first, personal ac- 
quaintance; second, the testimony of other persons, such 
as the friends and acquaintances of the witness, specialists 
in the field under consideration and other competent and 
responsible persons; third, the professional connections of 
the witness. The information which these sources give 
is of unequal value, both for answering the questions 
separately and as a whole. We shall have no difficulty, 
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however, in determining when and to what extent each 
source furnishes helpful information. Whenever possible 
all three tests should be used together. We must now con- 
sider specifically what light can be obtained regarding the 
reliability of the witness from each of these sources. 

The first source of information is that of personal ac- 
quaintance. One may have first-hand knowledge of a wit- 
ness from contact with him as a friend, neighbor, school, 
or business associate. Such association furnishes one of the 
best tests of reliability. By knowing a person for a long 
time and by seeing him under many conditions one learns 
of his intelligence, honesty, training, and freedom from bias, 
for few men permanently conceal most of their real selves 
from their close associates. 

A second source of information is the testimony of other 
persons. Friends and acquaintances of a witness may tes- 
tify regarding his habitual honesty, specialists in the field 
under consideration may express opinions regarding his 
training for observation, alienists may pass upon his gen- 
eral competence to observe and to testify, while many 
responsible persons may tell whether or not he was in a 
position to observe. Of course those who testify regarding 
the responsibility of another must be able to speak from 
knowledge and their own responsibility must be beyond 
question. No witness should be accepted as responsible or 
rejected as irresponsible on the unsupported testimony of 
another person whose own competence has not been estab- 
lished. Even when an individual is subject to general 
condemnation by supposedly responsible persons, it must 
not be forgotten that the world is often prone to reject its 
scientists as well as its charlatans. While, therefore, gen- 
eral condemnation may create a presumption against the 
responsibility, this in itself does not prove that one^s testi- 
mony is worthless. 
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A third test of the responsibility of a witness is found in 
his professional connections. In the case of persons of 
prominence, these may be learned by consulting reference 
works such as Who^s Who and Who in America. 

There is a presumption in favor of the soundness of judg- 
ment of incumbents of the higher teaching positions in first- 
class colleges and universities, scientific and non-political 
positions in government bureaus, and executive and re- 
search positions in large libraries, museums, scientific so- 
cieties, and the like. Such institutions could not endure 
if they stood sponsor for persons notably lacking in scien- 
tific traits. Of course, it does not follow that persons in 
such positions are infallible; the wide diversity of their 
opinions shows this. Of late, moreover, some legislators, 
trustees, and executives have designated certain biological, 
economic, political, and social theories which the teachers 
under their authority are directed to maintain, to oppose 
or to refrain from discussing. Teachers acting under such 
instructions lose their freedom of speech and become hired 
servants. Even though their utterances may be true and 
scientific, they do not carry the influence of the declara- 
tions of other scientific men. Finally, one must remember 
that in many educational institutions there is an invisible 
but none the less powerful and effective pressure of execu- 
tive and public disapproval which, while it does not actu- 
ally cause teachers to tell untruths, does very frequently 
deter them from telling the whole truth, as they see it,, 
on important questions of current interest. The circum- 
stances under which more than one noted scientist has been, 
ousted from his chair bear eloquent testimony to what is 
likely to happen to one who defies this pressure. In spite- 
of these exceptions, however, university and other educa- 
tional and scientific connections are important indications, 
of the responsibility of witnesses. 
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It need hardly be added that persons honest and compe- 
tent to testify are not to be found exclusively in the insti- 
tutions mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. They are 
to be found in all walks of life. When one is seeking 
competent testimony regarding the exceedingly complex 
social problems about which men find it particularly diffi- 
cult to think scientifically, he will do well to turn to those 
clergymen, editors, physicians, social workers, teachers, 
statisticians, and statesmen who have had considerable 
training or have read widely in the social sciences. 

As we appraise the reliability of our witnesses we must 
remember that honesty, like the ability to observe and to 
describe, is a relative matter. Very few persons never lie, 
and fewer still refuse to keep silent when silence is to their 
advantage. Occasionally, however, one meets a man whose 
loyalty to the truth is measureless. Such a man was Dar- 
win. Not only would he not lie with tongue or pen, he also 
made every effort to prevent his silence on any subject from 
creating a false impression. In stating his case for the 
theory of natural selection, for instance, he took the utmost 
pains to present every known scientific objection to the 
hypothesis, even though he had at times to admit that he 
could not then answer the objection. The testimony of 
such a rare scientific man has the highest value. 

Significant as is the ability of the witness to stand up 
under a searching examination of his record, it is not in 
itself sufficient to prove that his testimony in the case at 
hand is reliable. Even though' the reputation of the witness 
be excellent, it does not follow that he may not be lying for 
the first time. If one has something to gain by lying, or 
if he simply thinks that he has something to gain, he may 
depart from the truth, and the apparent absence of a mo- 
tive for falsehood is no proof that such a motive does not 
exist. On the other hand, of course, the presence of a 
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motive for lying is in itself no proof that testimony is 
dishonest. 

In case a witness is caught in a grossly erroneous state- 
ment, which obviously could be made by a normal person 
only if he had the intent to deceive, his testimony regarding 
the case at hand becomes practically worthless. This fact 
is well illustrated by an anecdote which is told of Lincoln. 
In a case in which Lincoln was defending an alleged mur- 
derer, the one witness for the state testified that he had 
seen the shooting “by moonlight.” When Lincoln produced 
an almanac and showed that there was no moon at the 
time the shooting occurred, he had won his case. He had 
caught the man upon whom the whole prosecution depended 
in a deliberate and important lie, and had thereby shown 
him to be an unreliable witness. This discovery, it is in- 
teresting to note, led presently to the confession of this 
witness that he himself was the murderer.^® 

In many cases it is impossible to prove or disprove the 
reliability of a witness. Light may be thrown upon the 
probable value of his testimony, however, by his bearing 
while testifying, by the consistency of his testimony, and by 
the reasonableness of the testimony. It is of course true 
that while one may bear himself as most men do when they 
are telling the truth, he may be merely skilled in the art 
of dissimulation. On the other hand, a thoroughly honest 
witness may be so embarrassed as to act as though he ex- 
pected to be caught in a lie. Consistency of testimony is 
an important criterion of reliability. A person who con- 
tradicts himself in essentials is a very poor witness. 
Finally, reasonableness in testimony is highly significant. 
The testimony which runs counter to general experience is 
rightly subject to question. We must beware, however, 
lest we complacently close our minds to apparently absurd 
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statements, even as did our fathers in the cases of such men 
as Galileo, Harvey, and Darwin. That which is to-day 
the height of absurdity may become the commonplace of 
to-morrow. 

The unidentified witness presents a special problem. He 
may pass all the tests listed in the last paragraph in an 
apparently satisfactory manner. Even then, however, 
although his statements may furnish ground for a working 
hypothesis, their value in proof is usually practically negli- 
gible, because his honesty and competence are unknown. 

The best identification and test of reliability of a witness 
are not necessarily furnished, be it noted, by a man^s name. 
For many purposes much more significant identification 
is furnished, for example, by one’s uniform as railroad con- 
ductor or by one’s Sigma Xi key, than by the card which 
introduces him as Morgan Thomas, Attorney at Law, of 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

In cases when several witnesses are to be examined, 
additional and more refined tests are available. Professor 
Whipple wrote of three principles, by observing which it is 
often possible to sift the truth from what seems to be 
simply a jumble of conflicting statements. He averred: 

When the truth is to be ascertained by the examination of sev- 
eral witnesses of the same event, these witnesses should be exam- 
ined separately and if possible before they have been able to ex- 
change ideas about it. 

When a number of persons report upon the same matter, those 
details upon which agreement appears may in general be con- 
sidered as correct. ... 

But if a number of persons agree perfectly in their statements 
about numerous small details under circumstances such that the 
observation must have been difficult and memory of them must 
have been likely to unintentional error, then suspicion is justified 
and collusion is probable.^^ 

"^^Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XY, pp. 238-239. The order of the 
points is changed in quoting. 
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At this point it is well to note that fullness and accuracy 
of testimony are affected by the foim in which report is 
made. Whipple again gave valuable information on the 
matter. He wrote: 

The range and the accuracy of an observer’s report depend 
partly on the form in which it is made, especially whether it be a 
free, spontaneous account (narrative) or in answer (deposition) 
to a series of questions (interrogatory). By a '"narrative,” in this 
special sense, we mean a free account, either oral or written, de- 
livered by the observer without comment or suggestion from the 
person to whom he is reporting. By an "interrogatory” we mean 
a series of questions designed to probe the observer’s memory and 
to bring out a series of replies concerning the matter in hand. 
The answers to these questions, we term a "deposition,” Of course, 
the interrogatory may be used alone or it may be used to sup- 
plement and to make clearer the statements of the narrative. 

Each form of report has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
Thus, it will be evident that the narrative has the advantage 
of spontaneity; the observer follows his own trend of ideas and 
is not influenced in his formulation by any interjections, inter- 
ruptions or quizzings by those to whom he is reporting. On the 
other hand, experience shows that the narrative is always of less 
range than the deposition; that is, the number of items or features 
that will be voluntarily mentioned, the amount of detail that will 
be spontaneously reported, is always less than the observer really 
observes and that he could report accurately in response to prop- 
erly directed questions. But the corresponding advantage of the 
deposition, that is, its superior range, is purchased at the expense 
of a possible disadvantage, because the questioning . . . alvrays 
has a tendency to elicit replies that are less accurate than the 
statements made in the narrative. Ordinarily, therefore, the ob- 
server ought to be permitted to make his own report first and to 
be interrogated afterward if this narrative is inadequate in scope 
or obscure in details. 

Iteins recalled by interrogation, though unmentioned in the 
narrative, may often be reported as accurately as other items 
that were mentioned in the narrative. It might seem at first 
thought that if an observer had noted a certain thing so clearly 
that, on interrogation, he can give a circumstantial description of 
it, he would naturally have mentioned it in his original recital. 
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The fact is otherwise. It is true that questioning is liable to sug- 
gest to the observer matters that he had not observed clearly and 
that he is liable to make an inaccurate reply about such matters 
or that he may try so hard to answer every question that is put 
to him that he may unintentionally falsify. But, on the other 
hand, there will be a certain percentage of matters that he reaUy 
did observe clearly and to which he can reply accurately that 
will be brought out only by the questioning. These matters may 
have simply slipped his mind when he gave his free version of 
what he observed and it needs only the barest mention of them 
to bring them back fully to his memory. Or he may have thought 
of them but have omitted to speak of them because he felt that 
they were unimportant.^® 

... If by an error is meant any distinct discrepancy between 
items reported and the actual facts, it may be laid down as a 
rule that, even in the case of competent adults, observing and 
reporting under favorable conditions, an errorless report is the 
exception. On the contrary, if the report attempts to get down 
to details, the average reporter will make a score of about seven- 
ty-five per cent in accuracy, not counting omissions as errors.^® 

In closing this discussion of testimony we must note that 
there are circumstances under which it is possible to get 
competent testimony from a witness who would in most 
cases be unsatisfactory. Thus, for example, a person of 
mediocre capacity and attainment, dishonest and biased 
religiously, may still be a competent witness regarding the 
enforcement of the prohibition law in his community. 

Finally, there are cases in which one may get accurate 
testimony from a witness who would, if possible, be dis- 
honest in the case at hand. Such a person may, in the first 
place, make admissions when he is off his guard. A reform 
school official, for instance, may privately make the virtual 
admission that his school does not reform by deploring the 
fact that many of his boys are ‘Tepeaters,^^ though on the 
witness stand he may contend vigorously that the school 


'^^Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XV, pp. 242-243. 
p. 245. 
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is doing its work effectively. A reluctant witness, more- 
over, will make admissions which are against his interest, 
if forced by circumstances to do so. The acknowledgment 
of a corporation manager that he had hired detectives to 
pose as laborers and Join the union in order to spy on the 
labor movement is an example. In such cases of admission, 
however, one must bear in mind three possible sources of 
error. First, crafty individuals sometimes make minor ad- 
missions in order to win a reputation for frankness and 
integrity that will conceal their dishonesty in important 
matters. Second, they may also, as a matter of strategy, 
make supposed admissions which are false, as when 
premiers lie about the strength of armies. Third, some 
persons are inclined to depreciate themselves and their 
cause and thus make supposed admissions which are untrue. 

The worth of written and printed matter as a source of 
information constitutes the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 

WRITTEN SOURCES 

A TEST OF THE NEWS ^ 

. . . The study which follows is a piece of evidence. It deals 
with the reporting of one great event in the recent history of the 
world. That event is the Russian Revolution from March, 1917, 
to March, 1920. The analysis covers thirty-six months and over 
one thousand issues of a daily newspaper. The authors have ex- 
amined all news items about Russia in that period in the news- 
paper selected; between three and four thousand items were 
noted. Little attention was paid to editorials. 

The New York Times was selected as the medium through 
which to study the news, first because the Times, as great as any 
newspaper in America, and far greater than the majority, has the 
means for securing news, . . . and . . . because the Times is one 
of the really great newspapers of the world. 

The Russian Revolution was selected as the topic, because of 
its intrinsic importance, and because it has aroused the kind of 
passion which tests most seriously the objectivity of reporting. 

The first question, naturally, is what constitutes the test of ac- 
curacy? A definitive account of the Russian Revolution does not 
exist. In all probability it will never exist in this generation. . . , 

The '"whole truth” about Russia is not to be had, and conse- 
quently no attempt is made by the authors to contrast the news 
accounts with any other account which pretends to be the "real 
truth” or the "true truth.” A totally different standard of meas- 
urement is used here. The reliability of the news is tested in this 
study by a few definite and decisive happenings about which there 
is no dispute. Thus there is no dispute that the offensive of the 
Russian army under Kerensky in July 1917 was a disastrous 
failure; no dispute that the Provisional Government was over- 

^ Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz, "A Test of the News,” New 
Eepublic, Supplement, Aug. 4, 1920, pp. 1-S, abridged. 
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thrown by the Soviet power in November, 1917; no dispute that 
the Soviets made a separate peace with Germany at Brest-Litovsk 
in March 1918; no dispute that the campaigns of Kolchak, Deni- 
kin, and Yudenitch were a failure; no dispute that the Soviet 
Government was still in existence in March 1920. Against such 
salient facts the daily reports about Russia in this period are 
measured. The only question asked is whether the reader of the 
news was given a picture of various phases of the revolution which 
survived the test of events, or whether he was misled into be- 
lieving that the outcome of events would be radically different 
from the actual outcome. 

The question of atrocities and of the merits or demerits of the 
Soviets is not raised. ... 

But what might more reasonably have been expected and what 
was more immediately important for Americans, was to know 
in the summer of 1917 whether the Russian army would fight, and 
whether the Provisional Government would survive. It was im- 
portant to know in the winter of 1917-18 whether the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would make a separate peace. It was important to know 
in the spring and early summer of 1918 whether the Russian 
people would support Allied intervention. It was important to 
know whether the Soviet Government was bound to collapse soon 
under Allied pressure. It was important to know whether the 
White Generals — ^Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenitch were, or were not, 
winning their campaigns. It was important to know whether 
Poland was defending herself or invading Russia. It was impor- 
tant to know the disposition of the Soviet Government toward 
peace at the time of the peace conference. It was important to 
know whether there was a Red Peril before Allied troops entered 
Russia, or whether that peril dates from the German surrender. 
It was important to know whether the Red regime was tottering 
to its fall or marching to the military conquest of the world. On 
each one of these questions depended some aspect of policy involv- 
ing lives, trade, finance, and national honor. It is important 
now to know what was the net effect of the news on these points. 

For the reader^s convenience certain tentative conclusions from 
the evidence are stated here: 

J. From the overthrow of the Czar to the failure of the Galician 

offensive in July 1917. 

The difficulties in Russia, and especially in the Russian 

army, are not concealed from the attentive reader, but the 
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dominant tendency of the captions and the emphasis is so 
optimistic as to be misleading. 

2. From the military disaster in July 1917 to the Bolshevik 
revolution of November. 

The difficulties of the regime play a bigger part in the news, 
but a misleading optimism still continues. In this period, the 
tendency to seek a solution through a dictator-savior appears 
in the mistaken hope placed upon the Kornilov adventure, a 
hope quickly falsified by his collapse. It may fairly be said 
that the growth of the Bolshevik power from July to No^ 
vember must have been seriously underestimated in view of 
the success of the November coup. 

3. From the Bolshevik revolution to the ratification of the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. 

This period is on the whole the best in the three years. 
Different points of view are given, and the emphasis is gen- 
erally neutral. After the recovery from the shock of the sec- 
ond revolution, the reports are inspired by an eager curiosity 
about the diplomatic battle between the Bolsheviks and the 
enemy. At the height of this diplomatic battle the news is 
handled in a rather uncritically pro-Bolshevik fashion, as a 
result of the optimistic assumption that the Soviets would 
refuse to make peace with Germany. 

4. From the ratification at Brest-Litovsk, which coincided ap- 
proximately with the Great German offensive in March 1918 
to the decision for Allied intervention in August 1918. 

Under the stress of disappointment and danger the tone 
and quality of the news change radically. Organized propa- 
ganda for intervention penetrates the news. This propaganda 
has two phases. There is a short and intense period in late 
March and early April, which stops rather suddenly with the 
announcement that the President has decided against inter- 
vention. There is a prolonged and intense period beginning 
about May which culminates in the American approval of 
intervention. 

5. The months immediately following the signing of the armis- 

The Red Peril, which had hitherto played only an insignifi- 
cant role, now takes precedence in the news from Russia and 
serves as a new motive for Allied intervention. 
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6. The Spring, Summer and Autumn of 1919. 

Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenitch are heralded as dictator- 
SETiors of Russia; for their campaigns, extravagant claims are 
made when they are moving forward; in retreat there is a 
steady assurance that a better turn is coming. Meantime the 
world is warned against a Russian invasion of Poland— though 
Polish troops are as a matter of fact deep in Russian soil. 

7. The Winter of 1919-20 and the Spring of 1920. 

Once more, with the failure of the White Armies, the Red 
Peril reappears. . . . 

... From the point of view of professional journalism the re- 
porting of the Russian Revolution is nothing short of a disaster. 
On the essential questions the net effect was almost always 
misleading, and misleading news is worse than none at all. . . . 

Whatever the excuses, the apologies, and the extenuation, 
the fact remains that a great people in a supreme crisis could 
not secure the minimum of necessary information on a su- 
premely important event. 

It is now essential for us to consider why, as in this out- 
standing and important case, written sources often fail to 
give the whole truth and nothing but the truth. As a 
means to that end this chapter is devoted to a considera- 
tion of error and falsehood in sources, and of the means 
by which they can be detected. 

All records are divided into two classes, primary and 
secondary sources. The ^^primary source^’ of any informa- 
tion is the oldest existing record which furnishes that- in- 
formation, either explicitly or by implication, or an au- 
thentic copy of that record. Primary sources are again 
divided into original documents and copies of original docu- 
ments. The original document of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for example, is the paper to which the members 
of the Continental Congress signed their names. Historians 
make an important distinction between an original docu- 
ment and a copy of that document which is used as a 
primary source, but for our purposes the distinction is im- 
material, provided the original document is in existence and 
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is accessible. It happens frequently, however, that a 
primary source is only a copy of an original document 
which is no longer in existence. Such, for instance, is the 
oldest existing manuscript of the Gospel of Mark. In a 
case of this sort the distinction between the original docu- 
ment and the copy becomes of great importance. A 'Sec- 
ondary source'^ is a quotation, paraphrase, comment, or 
discussion which is based on earlier sources that are still 
in existence. Histories of the French Revolution, for ex- 
ample, are secondary sources based on the primary sources 
of contemporary newspapers, oflacial documents, personal 
letters, and the like. 

It becomes necessary at this point to consider carefully 
the limitations which inhere in secondary sources. The 
fact can hardly be overemphasized that secondary sources 
have to be used with great care, especially when one is 
seeking information regarding events distant in either time 
or place. It is well known that secondary sources are likely 
to be written to harmonize wdth generally accepted beliefs 
and prejudices. Most popular histories, for instance, give 
somewhat conventional accounts of persons and events. 
They make heroes more heroic, villains more wicked, 
battles bloodier, and peaces more glorious than the best 
primary sources warrant. In short, they tend to present 
historical events, not as they were, but as the author likes 
to think of them, or as he believes his public likes or ought 
to think of them. Such histories may not lie, they may 
simply emphasize the pleasing facts and ignore or gloss 
over the displeasing ones. Most American histories, for 
instance, give a very different impression of George Wash- 
ington from that given m The True George Washington, 
a popular account based on primary sources and as free 
as the author could make it from all statements which 
might create false impressiona. 
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' If there are disconcerting inaccuracies in secondary 

sources regarding one who was almost our contemporary, 
^ : much more are they to be found in such sources regarding 

persons who lived several centuries ago. When we want to 
be sure of the truth in history we should therefore avoid 
secondary sources, and if we are obliged to use them, willy 
nilly, we must use them with great caution. 

If we are investigating events in distant places, we shall 
find the use of secondary sources equally unsatisfactory. 

I ; In investigating when we are at a distance from the situa- 

^ tion on which we pass judgment, we may make mistakes 

because the information on which we base our decisions is 
likely to be distorted on its journey. This is especially 
true not only when the distance is great, but also when 
there is difficulty of travel or communication because of 
war, blockade, revolution, or censorship. Thus while it is 
true, for instance, that we are likely to make errors re- 
garding conditions in Australia, we are far more likely to 
err regarding the situation in some nearer part of the world 
which is in turmoil. Of course, the possibility and prob- 
ability of error become progressively greater, the larger the 
number of hands through which the news item passes on 
its Journey to the reader. It is therefore highly important 
in serious matters to get back as nearly as possible to the 
primary sources of information. 

Resorting to primary sources gives no guarantee of 
freedom from error, however. Many primary sources were 
once secondary sources, while others, like the Declaration 
of Independence, were originally propagandist documents, 
prepared by their authors to harmonize with the biases of 
their day and of their circle of readers. Primary sources 
are also not only copies, as we have said, but often inac- 
curate copies of older documents which are no longer in 
existence. Such are the oldest manuscripts of the Gospels. 
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Sometimes primary sources are even deliberate modifica- 
tions of older sources, either through omission or interpo- 
lation, or both. The statement in Matthew 16:18, for in- 
stance, “I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church,’’ is regarded by many scholars 
as an interpolation. Sometimes sources are even outright 
forgeries,^ like the '^Donation of Constantine,” a document 
purporting to convey land and temporal power from the 
Emperor to the Bishop of Rome. For these reasons, then, 
if we are to avoid error, we must examine very carefully 
even our primary sources. 

The first step in documentary examination is to make 
sure that the document is genuine, that is, that it is what 
it purports to be or what men claim it to be. This process 
is known as ^'external” or ^^textual criticism.” It consists 
in getting in any manner the facts regarding such matters 
as the origin of the document, its authorship, and the source 
from which the author drew his information. Such facts 
are often to be obtained from oral testimony or from other 
documents. If the person who presents the document to 
the public has an established reputation for veracity and 
accuracy, and gives a satisfactory account of how he ob- 
tained the source in question, the presumption is thus far 
in favor of genuineness. If, on the other hand, the docu- 
ment is offered on the unsupported word of irresponsible 
men or even of supposedly responsible men who do not 
give a satisfactory account of how they obtained it, no 
certain conclusion can be reached by the method of direct 
testimony alone. In such cases the source can receive only 
the standing accorded to an unidentified witness, which, 
as has been pointed out, is relatively slight. 

Information is also often to be obtained from a study 


2 John Martin Vincent, Historical Research (Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1911), pp. 2643, especially 31-32. 
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of the form or appearance of the document itself. No 
document can be genuine which purports to be the product 
of a time when the parchment, paper, type or ink used in its 
preparation was not employed. A typewritten document 
can not be genuine, for example, if it bears the date 1885 
and is written in type such as was not used on typewriters 
prior to 1890. No document is likely to be genuine if it 
contains forms of handwriting, spelling, grammar, style, 
or ideas notably unlike those habitually used by the sup- 
posed author. The schoolboy who forges a letter to his 
teacher in the name of his college-bred mother is not likely 
to be successful in his duplicity if he writes, spells or uses 
words like a twelve-year-old. 

This process of external criticism may well be illustrated 
by a consideration of a series of documents published by 
Mr. Hearst in December, 1927. There were printed what 
were alleged to be photostatic copies of original documents 
in Mr. Hearst’s possession. One document purported to 
be an order from the president of Mexico to the secretary 
of the Mexican treasury, requesting the issue of a pay 
order for twenty-five thousand dollars to the editor of the 
Nation “as payment for subscriptions and propaganda in 
favor of the Government of Mexico.” Another appeared to 
show that over a million dollars had been paid to two 
United States senators for working in the interests of 
Mexico. The other documents were of the same general 
tenor. 

These documents were immediately subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. Numerous suspicious circumstances about 
them were pointed out. First it was noted that “Mr. 
Hearst’s editors did not entirely trust the accuracy of their 
own revelations. Between editions they altered the date 
appearing in one of these 'photostat copies’!” It was also 
observed that the documents were replete with misplaced 
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accents, words with accents omitted, misspelled words and 
grammatical errors. One little letter, but ten lines in 
length, contained twenty-two palpable errors. “Docu- 
ments alleged to have been taken from Mexico City 
archives and others said to have been stolen from the New 
York City consulate appeared to have been written on the 
same eccentric typewriter.” Said Carleton Beals, after 
analyzing the documents: 

Seven stenographers and secretaries, employed in four govern- 
ment offices, were accustomed, it seems, to leave the accent off 
‘'ordenes,'' and they wrote four of the key letters on the same 
typewriter. Seven stenographers and secretaries in three differ- 
ent government offices, producing nineteen of the key letters, were 
accustomed to make the utterly ludicrous error “page.” Five ste- 
nographers and secretaries in four different government offices, 
producing seventeen key letters, were in the habit of misspelling 
'^dolares,” though probably they had to use this word dozens of 
times each day. ... 

For the sake of comparison, it might be imagined that some six 
government offices, under the direct or indirect supervision of 
President Coolidge, Mellon, and Hoover, each office with a /e/e or 
a private secretary and from one to four stenographers, many of 
them at times using the same typewriter, were ail accustomed, 
over a period of nearly two years, to make such gross errors as 
"I seen” and ^'them people.”® 

On the strength of such evidence he declared “with un- 
abridged confidence — that every document, without a single 
exception, is a rank forgery.” 

In this judgment all careful students concurred. The 
additional evidence which came later but confirmed this 
view. It presently appeared that the documents were fur- 
nished Hearst by one John Page, Hearst^s Mexican repre- 
sentative, a man who two years before had sold to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger documents which that journal 


^New Republic j Vol. XIII, p. 243. See also Nation, Vol. CXXV, 
p, 588; Vol. CXXVI, p. 59. 
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later discovered to be forgeries and refused to print. Page 
obtained them from one Avila, a man notorious for his 
duplicity and one who seemed to be ''almost a professional 
purveyor of dubious documents.^^ In the light of these 
facts every one, including Hearst, Page, and Avila, ad- 
mitted the documents to be forgeries. 

A more important illustration of the problem of external 
criticism is furnished by an alleged decree of the Russian 
government which appeared in the American press in 1918. 
This document ordered the nationalization of women, that 
is, ruled that any single woman who did not marry within 
a specified time might be taken by any man who applied 
to the proper official for her hand. 

External evidence was all against the document being 
genuine. The press did not give a satisfactory account of 
its origin. The Russian government declared it to be a 
forgery. Critics pointed out that it was probably false, 
because a new government which wished to find favor in 
the eyes of the world would hardly offend ideas of decency 
in such a manner. They also observed that a government 
which was far from enjoying general support at home 
would be unlikely to defy the strongest traditions and 
emotions not only of women, but also of all fathers and 
brothers. 

Most Americans nevertheless for many months accepted 
the alleged decree as genuine. They did not think well of 
the Russian government at that time, because it was radi- 
cally socialistic- They were therefore ready to believe any 
evil which might be said of it, and accepted uncritically 
any document unfavorable to it. Presently it was dis- 
covered, however, that the proclamation in question rested 
upon two "decrees, supposedly issued by local anarchist 
groups. And then, after the lapse of several years, it 
appeared that "the famous 'decree^ was invented by oppo- 
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nents of the Anarchists, either Bolsheviks or bourgeois, in 
order to damn them with the public.”"^ 

The foregoing illustration indicates clearly the dangers 
of accepting uncritically unverified literary sources. There 
is, on the other hand, almost equal danger that in criti- 
cizing sources one may become unduly skeptical, and may 
reject on insufficient grounds sources which are genuine. 
No doubt, for example, some persons who wish to think 
well of the Soviet government reject as spurious genuine 
Soviet decrees which do not please them. We must there- 
fore bear in mind these opposing sources of error, and must 
be especially careful to deal justly with that side of a 
question which we disfavor. 

When it appears that a document is other than it pur- 
ports to be, there may be no need to study it further, though 
of course it may be studied all the more intently to deter- 
mine what its nature and origin really are. If, however, 
the document is deemed to be genuine, it demands further 
study. It may be precisely what it claims to be, e.g., a 
letter from a professional patriot to the governor of his 
state, and yet be a falsehood from beginning to end. The 
thorough student has therefore to proceed to what is known 
as internal criticism. This is the process of determining, 
not only by examination of the document itself, but also by 
all other available means, whether or not what the docu- 
ment says is really true. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the making of internal 
criticism is such a common and familiar act. Performed as 
it is whenever we read a letter, a street-car advertisement, 
a newspaper, a magazine, or a book, and rarely tested to 
see if it is well or ill done, it seems a very easy thing to 
do. This may be the reason why people generally appraise 

^Edward Alsworth Ross, The Russian Soviet Republic (The Cen- 
tury Company. New York, 1923), p. 281. 
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documents very carelessly and unscientifically. Most men, 
indeed, tend to accept or to reject in the light of their 
prejudices; in some cases passing upon documents, such as 
the platforms of their political party and its rivals, without 
even reading them. 

In truth, the making of good internal criticism is often 
no easy task. It is usually far more difficult than is the 
appraising of oral testimony. The speaking witness can 
often, if not usually, be asked to give additional evidence 
in support of his statements. The document maker can 
infrequently be asked to do this. It is therefore no mean 
task to determine the truth of written statements to the 
effect that the United States Navy is inferior to that of 
Great Britain, or that numerous prominent Americans are 
in the employ of Moscow, while it will probably be a labor 
of generations to determine what measure of truth is to be 
found in the books dealing with the war guilt of Austria, 
France, Germany, and Russia. 

To a considerable extent internal criticism of documents 
is made by the same tests which are used in appraising oral 
evidence. That is, the reliability of the witness and the 
consistency and reasonableness of his statements are taken 
into consideration. Since this matter has been presented 
in Chapter VIII, we shall omit it here. We shall also defer 
presentation of other tests of written sources as a whole 
till the end of Chapter XIII. Meanwhile we go on to a 
study of the value and limitation of specific classes of 
document.® 

Inasmuch as many documents are both primary and 

5 In this connection valuable comments on the worth of written 
sources are to be found in an article by Jerome Davis, ^Tinding 
the Truth in Current Issues,” Social Forces, VoL IV (June, 1926), 
pp. 729--736, and in the little book by Frank K. Walter, Periodicals 
for the Small Library, 5th ed. (American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, 1928), pp. 26-54, 65-72, 75-81, 87-89. 
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secondary sources, primary sources for some facts and only 
secondary sources for others, it seems best to make no 
attempt to distinguish the two classes in this phase of the 
discussion. There are several classes of source regarding 
which, as a whole, certain facts can be stated, though, of 
course, we must be on the watch for exceptions. A begin- 
ning may be made with government reports — ^Federal, state, 
and local. These documents must be considered in several 
sub-classes. Reports of individual officials who are not 
under the merit system are usually somewhat partisan 
documents, and are likely to contain unwarranted generali- 
ties and to omit essential facts. Thus, for instance, many 
persons considered this to be the ease when the Secretary of 
the Navy declared in his annual report for 1918 that Haiti, 
^^under the direction and guidance of naval administration, 
has, in peace and quiet and just laws well administered, 
enjoyed development, prosperity, and tranquillity. The 
marines have not only preserved order but have aided in 
systems of internal development.”^ In his report for the 
following year the Secretary spoke of the “kind adminis- 
tration of justice” and remarked, “there has been freedom 
from all suggestion of selfish aims on the part of the oc- 
cupying civil and military agencies.” Yet in spite of this 
optimistic view of the situation, the year 1920 revealed the 
fact that General Barnett, the Major-General Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, “’was shocked beyond expression” by 
the behavior of the marines in Haiti, behavior which in- 
cluded peonage and “practically indiscriminate killing of 
natives.” ® Possibly the Secretary may have been right 
and the Major-General Commandant wrong, though later 
investigations by competent and apparently unbiased per- 

^Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1918, p. 137. 

Ubid., 1919, p. 141. 

1920, p. 306. 
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sons do not lend support to this view,® In any case, the 
affair shows that such government reports are not above 
suspicion. 

In the class of partisan documents must also be put 
many if not most reports of investigations of a department 
of the government, when conducted by that department or 
by one in sympathy with it. They are likely to conceal 
or condone evil conditions, to 'Whitewash” rather than to 
expose them. Such, in the eyes of many competent persons, 
was the report of the Court of Inquiry appointed by the 
Navy Department to investigate the administration of 
affairs in Haiti. It completely exonerated the Marine 
Corps of all charges of evil-doing in the words, referring 
to the allegation of General Barnett, ^'There have been no 
proper grounds for the statement/’ 

A second class of government report emanates from 
special commissions appointed to investigate particular 
situations. Such commissions may be non-partisan, bi- 
partisan, or partisan. Non-partisan commissions of this 
sort usually consist of intelligent and well-trained persons, 
competent to conduct scientific investigation. They ordi- 
narily represent several distinct points of view on the sub- 
ject which they consider. Such were the Immigration 
Commission, the Commission on Industrial Relations and 
the Chicago Commission on Race Relations. They often 
employ non-partisan experts to make technical studies, 
and hold extended hearings in appropriate places. Their 
findings as to fact may therefore generally be accepted 
as adequately scientific, though it must be remembered 

^Frederick Bausman (and twenty-three others), The Seizure of 
Haiti by the United Staten (Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
1922 ). 

Report of the Court of Inquiry Appointed hy the Navy De- 
partment to Investigate the Administration of Affairs in Haiti, 
mimeographed, n. d. 
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that each report has to be judged on its own merits, 
and that the accuracy of some such reports has been 
seriously questioned. The report of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, for example, was severely criticizied 
in some quarters as being biased. In such a case we get 
more light on the worth of the findings by studying the 
minority reports which customarily accompany the main 
report. The reports of partisan commissions, such as the 
Court of Inquiry to investigate the administration of 
affairs in Haiti, have usually the value of ordinary political 
documents. They consist of one or more expressions of 
rationalized prejudgments. Finally, bipartisan reports 
usually consist simply of two conflicting partisan docu- 
ments, though occasionally a majority report may be sci- 
entific and a minority report be partisan, or vice versa. 

A third class of government report, the purely scientific, 
such as bulletins of departments of labor, of education and 
of the census, are relatively seldom tainted by bias or error. 
Even in this case, however, accuracy is not universal. In 
1920, for instance, the Federal government was embarrassed 
by census reports of certain cities which were apparently 
attempts to exaggerate population figures. It was neces- 
sary^ in some cases to have the enumeration repeated in 
part, and it is certain that even then mistakes slipped by 
in spite of the best efforts of the Bureau of the Census to 
eliminate them. Definite evidence of error in the census 
was obtained by a special study of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, though this time the error revealed was apparently 
an unintentional one. Comparison was made of the names 
of children whose births or deaths were registered in the 
District of Columbia in the year 1919, with names of 
children enumerated as under one year of age in the Census 
of 1920. It was found that the number of children bom 
probably exceeded the number enumerated as under one 
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year of age by nine and twenty-five per cent, in the case 
of whites and Negroes respectively/^ 

Upon turning to privately produced documents we note 
that there is one class of literature which is unique in the 
high degree of its accuracy. It includes special studies by 
scientific men— monographs, doctoral dissertations, and the 
like. Standard encyclopedias and year-books are also 
usually reliable. Other works on social topics range all 
the way from the purely scientific to the purely partisan. 
Each has therefore to be judged on its own merits. 

Some light can be thrown on the value of a book by 
ascertaining the responsibility of the author. This is done 
by using the tests applied to persons making oral state- 
ments,^^ and also by consulting biographical dictionaries. 
Special criteria by which to test books, as distinct from 
authors, are also available. Book reviews show how 
specialists in the field under consideration appraise the 
study. Of course, it must ever be borne in mind that re- 
viewers are fallible, exactly like other writers. Before 
much weight is given to their statements it is therefore 
desirable to know who they are, or at least to know the re- 
liability of the papers or periodicals in which their reviews 
are published. Collections of excerpts from reviews and 
references to other reviews are to be found in The Book 
Review Digest, an annual publication which is most help- 
ful in getting estimates of important American books. 

Another valuable test of books is the university stamp 
of approval. If a book is used regularly and extensively 
in first-class institutions, the presumption is that it is a 
useful and scholarly source of information. 

The several classes of newspaper and periodical require 
separate consideration. In the first place, there are many 

United States Abridged Life Tables, 1919-1920, p. 9. 

^2 See supra, pp. 256-261. 
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scientific periodicals which exist primarily for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge. They do not intend to publish 
unscientific articles and they live up to their aims remark- 
ably well. While the articles which they print do not 
always agree with each other, an impossibility in the dis- 
cussions of growing sciences, they are at least scholarly 
and well reasoned. Such periodicals are the American 
Historical Review y Social ForceSy the Political Science 
Quarterly and the Quarterly Journal oj Economics y to name 
but a few examples out of many. What is said of these 
periodicals is equally true of the proceedings of learned 
societies, such as the Annals oj the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science and the Publications of the 
American Sociological Society. 

Again, there are periodicals which are propagandist, and 
which are not overscrupulous regarding what they publish 
as fact. Such are the oflScial organs of some, if not most 
political parties, of some reform or so-called reform move- 
ments, and of the forces opposed to them. Some periodicals 
seem even to exist for the sole purpose of catering to eco- 
nomic, political, racial, or religious bias. The accuracy of 
statements taken from such periodicals must of course be 
verified with especial care. 

A third class of periodical consists of those which are 
in part propagandist, in the best sense of the term,^^ but 
whose chief aim seems to be to disseminate the truth re- 
garding controversial matters. While such periodicals all 
fall short of their ideals, the infrequency with which they 
err and the frankness with which they usually admit error 
indicate that they are making a conscientious and cred- 
itably successful attempt to be honest. Such periodicals 
are the Survey y the Nation, New Reynhlic, the Forum, 
the Congressional Digest, the Socmi Service Bulletin of the 

is See infray p. 307. 
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Methodist Federation for Social Service, the Information 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches, and the publi- 
cations of the Foreign Policy Association, to mention exam- 
ples of a small and important company. 

Practically all newspapers allege that they aspire to get 
into the class of propagandists for the truth. Many of 
them, like that sensational sheet which used to refer to its 
home as the ''Temple of Truth,'' blandly assume that even 
now they approximate perfection in this respect. Unfor- 
tunately, however, most newspapers do not deserve much 
public confidence. There is all the more reason, then, for 
noting as prominent, though by no means the only excep- 
tions: the Springfield (Massachusetts) Bepuhlican, the 
Christian Science Monitor (except for health matters), the 
New York Times, the Baltimore Sun, the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, the St, Louis Post-Dispatch and the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian, 

Proof of newspaper inaccuracy is to be drawn from 
several sources. First, there is the evidence which we have 
all noted: newspapers frequently publish statements con- 
tradicting those which they have previously made. Second, 
personal experience may be used. All of us have at some 
time read in papers accounts of matters which we know 
were garbled almost beyond recognition. Third, the testi- 
mony of our friends is of the same nature. They tell us 
that interviews which they have given and addresses which 
they have made have been described in the press in a most 
distorted fashion. Finally, a number of interesting and 
important studies of the press have been made by scholarly 
investigators, which collectively furnish conclusive proof 
of very serious newspaper inaccuracy. 

One of these studies is that with which this chapter was 
opened. A second is one dealing with domestic matters 
where, in spite of minor dilBSculties of reporting, there 
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should have been tolerable accuracy. The Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations made a thorough research of 
the treatment by the press of matters pertaining to the 
Negro in Chicago. It studied the articles dealing with the 
Negro which had appeared in 1916 and 1917 in the three 
Chicago daily papers with the largest circulation. The 
excellent report of the Commission in these significant 
paragraphs declared: 

Generally these articles indicated hastily acquired and partial 
information, giving high lights and picturing hysteria. Frequently 
they showed gross exaggeration. . . . The subjects receiving most 
frequent and extended treatment in these three papers were: 
crime, housing, politics, riots, and soldiers. . . . For a public 
which depends upon newspapers for its information an inordi- 
nately one-sided picture is presented. This emphasis on individ- 
ual crimes specifying Negroes in each offense tends to stamp the 
entire Negro group as criminal.^^ 

At another point in the long chapter on this subject the 
report said: 

A careful study of the three selected white daily papers was 
made covering 1918, the year preceding the riot, to note relative 
space, prominence, importance, and the type of articles on racial 
matters. During the year 534 articles appeared on racial matters, 

. . , Most of the published information concerning the Negro 
and issues involving him magnifies his crimes and mistakes beyond 
ail reasonable proportions. ... 

In 1918 there were more than 90,000 Negroes in Chicago. Prac- 
tically all of the more serious crimes in this group, especially 
those involving whites and Negroes, were given publicity. . . . 
Crimes, riots, intermarriage, lynchings, and radicalism were the 
subjects of articles which, in their repetition and accumulative 
significance, presented a disproportionately unfavorable aspect 
of the Negro population. 

The Chicago Tribune published, in 1918, 145 articles which, 
because of their emphasis on crimes, clashes, pohtical corruption, 

Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1922), pp. 524-625, passim. 
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and efforts to "'invade white neighborhoods'' definitely placed 
Negroes in an unfavorable light. . . . It also published eighty- 
four articles dealing with Negro soldiers, sports, industry, and per- 
sonalities, which, aside from flippancy in treatment, did not place 
Negroes in an unfavorable light. . . The unfavorable 145 articles 
contained 487 inches of printed matter, while the less colorful 
items contained 223 inches. 

Front-page space amounting to eleven inches was given to fa- 
vorable articles, and 158 inches to unfavorable.^^ 

Other papers treated the Negro, according to this report, 
very much as did the Tribune. Plainly, then, however ex- 
cellent their intentions may have been, Chicago journalists 
irere obliging their white readers to see the Negro through 
a glass that warped rather than corrected their vision. 

In the light of such evidence as these two notable cases 
furnish, and a volume could be filled with detailed evidence 
of this same sort, it becomes plain that newspapers have to 
be used as sources with great caution. While they are most 
valuable indexes, their statements must invariably be veri- 
fied if they are to be used for scientific purposes. 

Let us now consider in detail the causes of the unrelia- 
bility of the press. We must first note, in passing, the 
simple fact of faulty observation, which has already been 
discussed. If college men disagree as widely as did 
Miinsterberg's students regarding the apparent size of the 
moon, it is no wonder that there is much disagreement 
among reporters about what they see and describe. We can- 
not doubt, therefore, that to poor observation must be 
attributed many newspaper errors which we may carelessly 
be inclined to believe are intentional. 

We consider next the kind of error which is caused by 
anticipating the news. Illustration is found in the report- 
ing of a simple event in the city where it occurred. A 


Jhzd., pp. 531-532, passim. 
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prominent English journalist addressed a university con- 
vocation. A few hours later a professor who had been 
present at the meeting read an account of the speech in his 
evening paper. To his surprise, the speaker was quoted 
as saying many things, none of which he had said, while 
nothing which he had actually said was reported. When 
the professor saw the reporter, a mature and reliable stu- 
dent, he inquired the cause of the strange discrepancy. 
^^Well, you see,^’ was the explanation, ^^the convocation 
came at eleven o^clock. The paper goes to press at eleven, 
too. So I called on Mr. A. at his hotel early this morning 
and asked him what he was going to say. We printed 
what he told me would be the substance of his speech.’' 
This kind of thing is an everyday occurrence in the re- 
porting of addresses for evening papers. 

A somewhat similar practice is often used in reporting 
more or less formal affairs which take place in foreign 
countries. It is caused by the desires to economize on the 
cost of cabling and to get news into print as quickly as 
possible. Said Chester S. Lord, an experienced journalist, 
to whom we are indebted for a description of this practice: 

The London man sends newspaper clippings by mail of events 
that are likely to figure or reappear in future news, programs of 
coming events like coronations . . . with all of the plans, ar- 
rangements, and the names of persons who are to participate, 
and the like. When the event happens he cables, for instance: 
^^Madrid Alfonso crowned unchange.” ^'Unchange” means that 
the coronation of the Spanish king was solemnized without change 
of program, that the matter sent in advance by mail may be used 
with what the correspondent now cables. The cable editor in 
America writes from what the correspondent sends, and from 
the program slips, a report of the coronation, embellishing it per- 
haps with a few lines here and there about the cheering multi- 
tudes, the elaborate decorations, and the other things that obvi- 
ously add splendor to every coronation of a king. The cable 
editor knows right well that if the crowds were sullen or the 
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(decorations were lacking or the soldiers did not strut and shout, 
the correspondent surely would say so. . . . The editor at this 
end pads out the skeleton report into readable narrative with no 
intention of deceiving anybody.^® 

Such a story may be interesting, we must admit, and 
also not seriously misleading, but it is certainly not to be 
used as a source by the person who is determined to attain 
a maximum of accuracy. 

Another source of error is found in carelessness in han- 
dling material. In the following case the carelessness was 
not solely that of newspaper men, but the illustration, for 
which we are indebted to Bruce Bliven, is nevertheless 
pertinent. On February 12, 1923, Commerce Reports, the 
weekly magazine of the Federal Department of Commerce, 
contained an article entitled, “Trend of World Sugar Pro- 
duction and Consumption/^ At the beginning of the article 
appeared a summary in large type, which said: 

In 1921-22, the world sugar consumption was 500,000 tons 
greater than production, and the prospects are that it will be 

700.000 tons greater in 1922-23, If these prospects materialize, 
the heavy accumulated stocks of the end of the 1920-21 season 
will have given way by the end of 1922-23 to a carry-over below 
the pre-war normal figure. 

There was nothing alarming in this summary, or in the 
entire article, but an alarming story was given to the public 
when the Department, according to its practice, prepared a 
newspaper “release^' on the article. The person who pre- 
pared the “release” gave the original article almost ver- 
batim. Unfortunately, however, he did not quote the 
summary, but began his story, “Production for 1923 only 

125.000 tons higher than last year. Consumption needs 
estimated at 725,000 tons above production,” The result 

Chester S. Lord, The Young Man and Journalism (Copyright, 
1922, by The Macmillan Company, New York. Reprinted by per- 
mission), p. 109. 
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was that the newspapers were filled with the scare head- 
lines, '^Sngar shortage/^ and with stories based on the mis- 
leading heading of the release. Speculation in sugar 
immediately became active, prices soared, and the best 
efforts of the Department of Commerce and of the news- 
papers could not for months allay public panic and restore 
the price of sugar to its former level.^^ 

Another important illustration of harm caused by care- 
lessness in handling material is found in a war-time ex- 
perience of Senator La Pollette. On September 20, 1917, 
the Associated Press told the newspapers of the country 
that in a speech at St. Paul Senator La Pollette had said: 

wasn't in favor of beginning the war. We had no 
grievance." In reality he had said, was not in favor of 
beginning the war. I don't mean to say that we hadn't 
suffered grievances; we had — at the hands of Germany. 
Serious grievances!" It took eight months for Senator La 
Pollette to get the Associated Press to retract its erroneous 
report, which was the basis of the demand for his expulsion 
from the Senate, a demand which beclouded his title to his 
seat for more than fourteen months, and which did him 
great injustice.^® 

The notorious alleged ''Fourth of July Fake" was an- 
other error that rose from mistakes in handling the news. 
The story is as follows: On July 3, 1917, the Navy De- 
partment received word from Admiral Gleaves that all four 
of the groups of transports in General Pershing's expedi- 
tionary force had arrived safely in a French port-, after 
successfully repelling two submarine attacks. A statement 
of the facts was at once issued to the press, which pub- 

New Republic, Vol. X^V, pp. 205-206. 

^®La Pollette- Wheeler Joint National Committee, The War Record 
of Robert M. La Follette. See also Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Prophets, True and False (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928), p. 192. 
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lished them to the nation. Three days later the London 
correspondent of the Associated Press wired that officials 
at the American flotilla base in English waters believed 
that the transports had not been attacked by submarines 
at all. They declared that the supposed U-boats were 
probably only floating Spars or blackfish. This dispatch 
the Associated Press released before consulting Washing- 
ton. Though the story put the word of anonymous persons 
against that of an admiral of the navy it was eagerly 
seized and published, both by partisan papers which were 
ready to prove that the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Committee of Public Information had perpetrated a hoax, 
and by papers which were generally friendly to the ad- 
ministration. For weeks both the Secretary and the Com- 
mittee were subjected to a fire of hostile criticism which 
persisted even after the receipt and publication of a full 
written report from Admiral Gleaves, a report "which en- 
tirely corroborated his original telegram. It was finally 
learned that the Associated Press correspondent in Queens- 
town had been asked by the London office if there was a 
Queensto"wn end of the story. After the American naval 
officer in charge at Queensto'wn had refused to make a 
statement, the reporter fell in with several unkno'wn officers 
and men at the hotel and about to"wn. He got their im- 
pressions and prepared a message to send back to London 
over a “private” wire, for the private information of his 
superiors. Since the statement was not intended for publi- 
cation, he did not submit it to censorship. The men in the 
London office made the mistake of sending it on, still un- 
censored, and precipitated all the trouble.^® 

We now turn to consider more difficult problems of for- 
eign news gathering. Illustration may well be furnished 

George Creel, How We Advertised America (Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1920), Chap. III. 
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by an account of the forces which impinged on the news as 
it traveled in 1917 from the western battle front to the 
eager reader in Shakopee, Minnesota. Each story had to 
pass through many filters and refracting media of diverse 
types, and also had to go, in places widely separate in 
space, through several modifying agencies of a single type. 
In this chapter each important type will be noted only 
once, however, and some of the minor types can not be 
noted at all. 

An ofiicer of the French High Command has prepared, 
let us say, on the basis of information which has come to 
him through the now familiar modifying media of observa- 
tion, possible confusion of inference with observation, and 
the possibly erroneous testimony of original witnesses, a 
proposed communique of the day. He has prepared this 
communique as a propagandist. The communique then 
undergoes final military censoring by the High Command. 
Now comes the release of the communique and presently 
the story is translated into English. It happens, however, 
that some words in French do not have an exact equivalent 
in English, while supposedly equivalent words in the two 
tongues frequently have very different significance. Trans- 
lation must therefore frequently refract the meaning of 
the words and hence of the ideas which are used. 

For reasons which will be consider^ presently, the re- 
porter of the American news agency does not care to send 
to the United States parts of this or of other stories he has 
received. He also makes allowance for the expense of 
cabling and for the congestion of the cables by omitting 
certain statements which he would like to send, and by 
boiling down others. He is also likely to make allowance 
for the views of the heads of the agency which controls 
the cables. “Censorship,*’ said Lippmann, “operates . . . 
through congestion and the resultant need of a system of pri- 
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ority . Congestion makes possible good and bad service, and 
undesirable messages are not infrequently served badly. 
These actions result in further changing the nature of the 
story, for it is impossible, however excellent one^s intent and 
one^s ability may be, to convey a wholly accurate view of a 
complex situation in the compass of a brief dispatch. 

The reporter then puts his story on the cable in code, 
A dispatch which reads: 

Washington, D. C., June 1. — ^The United States regards the 
question of German shipping seized in this country at the out- 
break of hostilities as a closed incident, 

may pass over the wires in the following form: 

Washn 1. The Uni Stas rgds tq of Ger spg seized in ts cou 
at t outb o hos as a clod incident.^^ 

Of course, coding and uncoding a message give another 
opportunity for error. 

Of all the stories which the reporters of the news agency 
may collect, from either foreign or domestic sources, the 
agency distributes to the newspapers those which its ofiGi- 
cials at sundry places think appropriate. The local editor 
then exercises a supremely important function. He de- 
cides where attention is to be directed, and 'The power to 
determine each day what shall seem important and what 
shall be neglected is a power unlike any that has been 
exercised since the Pope lost his hold on the secular 
mind.” He selects for publication "all the news thatT fit 

20 Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News (Copyright, 1920, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York; George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Reprinted by permission), p. 46. 

21 Waiter Lippman, Public Opinion (Copyright, 1922, by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York; George Alien and Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Reprinted by permission), p. 64. 

22 Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News (Copyright, 1920, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York; George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Reprinted by permission), pp, 47-48. 
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to print/’ he being the judge of ite fitness, and of the space 
and position which it is to receive. The story then under- 
goes the risk of error in copying and typesetting, and the 
chance of distortion by the headline writer, and finally 
passes through the modifying media of hasty and careless 
reading, personal interpretation of words, personal bias, 
and personal judgment into the mind of the reader. 

We must now consider the influences behind the filters 
in the minds of the reporter, the representative of the news 
agency, and the editor. One of the first forces which 
occurs to us is the influence of the advertiser. The paper 
gets most of its revenue from him. Naturally, then, it 
avoids offending heavy advertisers, even at the cost of 
distorting or suppressing news which they would not like to 
have published. Ross cites ten significant cases of this 
occurrence, 'hardly a third of the material” that had come 
to his attention, Irwin reports a number of significant 
cases,^^ and Sinclair describes many such events in his 
study of American journalism, The Brass Check, None of 
their cases, however, equals the following in power to reveal 
the extremes to which advertisers will go in the pursuit of 
their immediate economic interests. 

Early in the summer of 1924 a case of black smallpox, a 
particularly virulent form, was discovered in a large city of 
the Northwest. A newspaper reporter at once interviewed 
the municipal Health Commissioner, The latter declared 
that the matter should be given wide publicity, with warn- 
ing that only prompt vaccination of thousands of un- 
protected persons could avert an epidemic. The reporter 
wrote an appropriate “story” on the subject. It was re- 
ferred to the advertising department of his paper, which, 


23 Edward Alsworth Ross, Changing America (The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1919), pp. 117-123. 

Collier’s, VoL XLVII (May 27, 1911), p. 16 +. 
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in turn, submitted it to a group of retail merchants. At 
once three of the heaviest advertisers in the paper threat- 
ened to withdraw their advertising if the story were pub- 
lished. They feared it might hurt business ! The story was 
not published, either by that paper or by any of its com- 
petitors. Business was protected, temporarily, but the 
epidemic came and before a year had passed there were 
fourteen hundred cases and over three hundred and fifty 
deaths from smallpox in that city ! 

Similarly, in the summer of 1925, the newspapers of a 
large city on the Pacific coast suppressed the facts regard- 
ing a local epidemic of infantile paralysis. This policy 
was commonly approved in the city, on the ground that if 
the news were broadcasted the tourist trade would be 
seriously injured! 

Sinclair makes another important charge against the 
press. This is that some reporters and most editors and 
owners deliberately and of their own choice pander to the 
interests of the capitalist class. In The Brass Check he 
gives a detailed account of his personal experience with the 
press from 1905 to 1919. His mode of treating the subject 
is far from dispassionate, but this fact is more than offset 
by the consideration that he is most circumspect about 
giving dates and naming papers, editors, reporters and other 
persons with whom his narrative deals. Many of his state- 
ments stand simply on the strength of his own testimony, 
plus the facts that the papers concerned have neither made 
formal and reasoned denial of his charges, nor have they 
brought suit against him for libel, though it can not be 
doubted that they would greatly like to obtain judicial 
conviction of Sinclair as an irresponsible liar. Much other 
evidence offered in support of his statements can be verified 
simply by consulting the files of the papers named. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that the unbiased reader will .close 
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The Brass Check abundantly satisfied that Sinclair has 
proved a large part of his case. He has demonstrated that, 
on many occasions, news agencies and editors of leading 
American newspapers have deliberately fed the public mis- 
information regarding laws, organizations, and events, both 
at home and abroad, which affected the profits of news- 
paper owners and their business associates. 

In spite, however, of important evidence that on many 
occasions journalists have deliberately pandered to the 
interests of the capitalist class, there is an explanation of 
the prevailing attitude of the press which is simpler and 
more reasonable than that of Sinclair. Bruce Bliven well 
presented it in the words: 

I believe it is a fair statement that ninety per cent of the edi- 
tors of the country's conservative papers sincerely endorse the 
doctrines they set forth. This is the result of a perfectly simple 
process of “natural selection.” A metropolitan newspaper to-day 
is a serious business enterprise with a large invested capital and a 
heavy overhead. Naturally, a man does not attain to the impor- 
tant post of director of such an enterprise unless he has proved 
his efficiency; and efficiency often consists (not always, of course) 
first, in holding ideas which are in agreement with those of the 
active owners; and second, in doing such whole-hearted and ab- 
sorbed vrork as no man ever accomplished with his tongue in his 
cheek. Speaking in general, such a man does not think and act 
as he does because he is an editor; he is an editor because he 
thinks and acts as he does. ... Certainly, most newspapers sup- 
port the capitalistic organization of society; but why not? This 
is a capitalistic society.^® 

It is well to note, furthermore, that an editorial bias is 
not necessarily, of course, in favor of the capitalist class. 
It is usually in favor of whatever is popular with the social 
class of which the editor is a member, be it recognition of 
Russia, a smaller navy, repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 


^^New Republic, VoL XXXV, p. 18 . 
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ment or stadia for universities. Moreover, and this is an 
important fact which Sinclair seems to ignore, socialists 
and capitalists alike are biased, and to about the same 
degree, by the background of their experiences. It is there- 
fore easy to understand why Sinclair does not advise his 
readers to read labor or socialist papers as a means of 
attaining the truth. It would profit them nothing. They 
would simply exchange one set of biased editors for 
another. 

The bias that affects editors and owners affects reporters 
and correspondents as well. Lippmann and Merz found 
this to be notably true of the news gatherers in Russia, of 
whom they said: 

The chief censor and the chief propagandist were hope and fear 
in the minds of reporters and editors. , . . These subjective ob- 
stacles to the free pursuit of facts account for the tame submis- 
sion of enterprising men to the objective censorship and propa- 
ganda under which they did their work.^® 

There are other reasons why newspapers are untrust- 
worthy sources of information which are probably at least 
as important as the foregoing. Social interests and am- 
bitions, for example, play their part in controlling press 
utterances. An editor can hardly attack vigorously men 
with whom he wishes to fraternize, or with whose families 
his wife aspires to associate. He would be most unusual, 
moreover, if he were not strongly inclined to favor his 
friends and their interests. Influences such as these power- 
fully affect the editor and his treatment of the news. Re- 
porters are also affected by these same considerations. 
Irwin tells us that this is notably true of Washington 
correspondents. These men find that sources of news are 
open to those whose reporting favors the rich and powerful 

2^ Lippmann and Merz, loc- dt., p. 3. See also New Eepuhlic, 
Voi. XXXVII, pp. 252-254. 
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and closed to those whose reporting is unfavorable. So he 
concurs with the judgment of a progressive Republican who 
said: 'TVe seen a correspondent sail into Washington 
shooting guns to port and starboard and turning all his 
searchlights on the shame of the Solons. IVe seen him six 
months later eating out of every oiEcial hand between the 
White House and the Capitol.^' 

Without doubt the most important cause of distortion of 
the news is the desire to please the readers. This is com- 
monly done by toning reports down or by playing them up. 
Prominent journalists franlcly defend the practices of mini- 
mizing and of exaggerating. Said Mr. Lord on this point: 
'The editor is tempted to exaggeration because a little 
exaggeration makes it a little more interesting. . . . The 
merchant who exaggerates his wares sells more than the 
man who does not. . . . But the editor must use exaggera- 
tion with great discretion, must not pervert the truth. 
Gross exaggeration becomes downright lying.’’ The 
scientifically minded person finds it hard to see how any 
exaggeration is not a perversion of the truth. Whether or 
not he is right in his judgment, however, we must recognize 
that once the practice of exaggeration is begun, there is no 
logical stopping-place. The reporter can justify to himself 
ever greater and greater exaggeration, till he finally arrives 
at the position held by the man who justified an utterly 
false report, the product simply of his own vivid imagina- 
tion, in the words, “But I had to have a story! I must 
make a living!” 

The practices of toning down or playing up news are so 
common that they merit detailed illustration. We note 
first a case of toning down the news by suppressing certain 

^ XLVII (July 1, 1911), p. 18. 

28 Chester S. Lord, The Young Man and Journalism (Copyright, 
1922, by The Macmillan Company, New York. Reprinted by per- 
mission), pp. 70-71. 
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facts. It is concerned with the reporting of the 1924 con- 
vention of a well-known organization of ex-soldiers. It 
was common knowledge in the city which entertained this 
organization that leading hotels put their furniture in 
storage and substituted iron cots before receiving the men, 
that while the convention was in the city girl employees 
were sent home from offices in taxicabs, that women were 
advised to keep out of the Loop District at night, even 
though accompanied by escorts, that there was an orgy of 
drinking, and that the police were apparently helpless or 
spineless in the face of the situation. All these facts were 
real news. So far as can be determined, however, with the 
exception of a single cartoon which appeared after the 
convention had adjourned, no hint of them appeared in the 
papers. The editors could not afford to offend the members 
. of the organization.^® 

Another illustration deals with playing up news in a 
way which amounts to real fabrication. In 1924-1925 the 
Russian sociologist S., who had been in 1917 personal secre- 
tary to Premier Kerensky, was teaching in a university of 
the Northwest. He was one day interviewed regarding his 
experiences in the Revolution by the reporter of the leading 
local newspaper. Three months later he was surprised to 
find that the journal had begun in its Sunday supplement 
a series of three articles under the heading, “Robinson 
Crusoe in Red Russia.” He himself was playing the title 
r61e. As the title suggests, the articles were extremely 
sensational and misleading, and not at all such as a man of 
science wishes to have associated with his name. After 
the second article appeared, Professor S. protested to the 
editor, and the reporter who had interviewed him called 
on him again. The conference was fruitless. The reporter 
could not or would not stop the publication of the series. 


See also Nation, Vol. CZXIII, p. 417. 
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Finally he did promise, however, to have the last article 
prefaced by a specific statement to the effect that Professor 
S, was not in any way responsible for the series. Instead, 
however, there was published the false and misleading 
statement: Tt is a good story and adheres to the 

facts . . ./ Professor S. . . . says . . . T wish to make it 
plain that this story is not my story, but a story by another 
writer about me/ ” Then the series came to a close under 
the subtitle, ^'How P. . , . S. . . now a Professor at the 
University of M. . . Found the Footprint in the Sand 
that Told Him the Savages Had Come, And How the 
Gallant Schoolgirls in the Battalion of Death Held the 
Winter Palace against the Savages.^^ The article was made 
vivid with pictures of the Battalion of Death and the 
Winter Palace, and also with illustrations taken from 
motion-picture films of the Reign of Terror in the French 
Revolution. All were supplied with sensational titles. The 
text of the story consisted of the reporter's own imaginative 
paragraphs, interspersed with supposed quotations which 
were very different from anything in either Professor S.'s 
statements or in his books on the Russian Revolution. 

Many pages could be filled with other illustrations of 
this sort, but lack of space forbids giving more than one 
more example. It is a story, published by a leading New 
York paper in October, 1914, which was falsely attributed 
to two young American women who had just returned from 
Germany. The paper said: 

They were twice mobbed as Russian spies and saved by Ger- 
man officers. They saw two other women who had been stripped 
naked by a mob, marched through the streets at the point of 
bayonets. . . . Dresden was overrun with Russian spies. They 
saw two who were disguised as women arrested. One was thrown 
into the Elbe and drowned, and the other was shot half an hour 
later. ... At the custom house at Lindau they saw a man and a 
woman arrested; the pair drew revolvers and shot down the cus- 
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toins inspectors and made a dash for the Swiss line. ... Both 
were shot down. 

Not a single one of these statements had been made to the 
reporter by the young women. No one can estimate the 
great wrong which their publication did to the German 
people, though the grave danger which they caused to the 
American colony in Dresden is a matter of history. 

It may seem extraordinary that great newspapers or 
their representatives should stultify themselves to the 
extent that these journals did on these occasions, but the 
reasons are easily found. Norman Angell stated them so 
admirably that he must be quoted at length. He wrote: 

What line must be followed by a popular paper desiring to 
guard its circulation against the inroads of a rival? ... A paper 
which, during the war, refrained from printing dubious German 
atrocity stories could not hope to do as well as one which ap- 
peared with alluring tales of German corpse factories. Thus, in 
the competitive process, a vicious circle is established. Public 
taste calls forth from, the ingenious editor corpse-factory stories; 
these, inflaming the temper of the public, render that public less 
able to hear patiently and to give any consideration to the facts 
which might offset in their minds the effects of the atrocities. 
The editor finds himself obliged to become progressively one-sided. 
It is not, be it noted, a matter of expressing editorial opinions, 
but of selecting the facts which the readers shall know. ... If 
the great newspaper trusts . . . had to live on the patronage of 
the class of readers which is prepared to hear both sides, those big 
concerns would be utterly bankrupt. . . . The 'Daily Mail,” or 
the Hearst Press, lives by dealing in a form of politics, w’-hen it 
deals with politics or public questions at all, which will appeal 
most readily to the tens of millions, to the tea-shop waitress or 
the school girl typist. That is to say, it must touch some feeling 
easily aroused; must not puzzle them by upsetting conceptions 
that have become familiar; and must present so simple a case that 
it will hold attention in competition with the rattle of Tube and 
factory, or the fatigue of the day’s end,®<^ 


Nation and AthencBum, Yol. XXXIV, p. 114. 
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Bruce Bliven aptly stated the situation when he said: 

The most fundamental problem of all for honest and intelli- 
gent Journalism is, of course, the fact that nobody, broadly speak- 
ing, really wants the truth — ^though we all insist that it is our sole 
desire! The radical wants statements which support a radical 
point of view; the liberal -wants liberalism and the conservative, 
reaction. It is a universal human failing to close our minds 
against information which does not fit in with our preconceptions. 
Your favorite newspaper is your favorite quite as much because 
of the things it leaves out as those it prints. In short, the chief 
frailty of the newspapers is the frailty of human kind.^^ 

Our last cause of newspaper unreliability is the secret use 
of money, as in subsidy and bribery. It is impossible to 
tell how common either of these practices may be. It is 
a virtual certainty, however, that only a small proportion 
of such transactions is ever discovered. All parties have 
every reason for concealing them, and a reasonably clever 
person can commit many such offenses without giving the 
slightest tangible ground for suspicion. Let us note ex- 
amples of these causes of journalistic dishonesty. 

First, we have what may be called simply subsidy. 
Fremont Older, for many years managing editor of the 
San FranGiBGO Bulletin^ furnished a frank statement of such 
payment in his autobiography, where he stated, “The 
Bulletin was on the payroll of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road for $125 a month. This was not paid for any definite 
service, but merely for ^friendliness\’’ It was a “friendli- 
ness,” of course, which tended to prevent the people of 
California from learning through that paper the truth about 
the most powerful business and political influence in the 
state. 


^^New Republic, Vol. XXXV, p. 17. 

32 Fremont Older, My Own Story (Copyright, 1926, by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Reprinted by permission), 
p. 23. 
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Such subsidy is only a very short step removed from 
bribery, our next point, and easily leads to it. Presently, 
reported Older, the Bulletin was given an additional $125 
per month as the price of making only a weak support of 
the proposed new San Francisco charter. It was next given 
a third $125 per month to support Gage for governor of 
California. Finally, it was paid $7,500 to support Wells 
for mayor of San Francisco.®® Here we have a frank 
statement of the prostitution of its chief function by an 
important newspaper. How often such bribery occurs no 
one can tell, though we have occasional records of other 
cases.®* The fact that bribery has ever occurred, however, 
should be sufficient to put us on our guard.®® 

We turn from the study of the press to consider briefly 
the value of records as source material. Records are of 
many kinds. Among the more important are those of 
courts, charity organization societies and other public and 
semi-public institutions. It would require many pages to 
consider all such sources in detail. Suffice it here to say 
that even official records need to be scrutinized carefully. 
Divorce statistics, for instance, are inaccurate because per- 
sons do not always present the true reasons for desiring a 
separation. Inaccurate statements of informants also 
vitiate statistics of the causes of arrest, death, and many 
other subjects. Recently, for example, a grand jury in a 
western city was startled to learn that, according to police 
records, 930 Negroes had been convicted in the city in the 
last calendar year. Two independent examinations of 
original police records showed, however, that the report was 
far from the truth. But 389 Negroes had been arrested, 
and only 310 convictions had resulted ! ®® The mistake 

Ihid., pp. 27-31, passim. 

®*See also Collier's, Vol. XLVII (July 8, 1911), p. 16. 

®®See also infra, pp. 312-315. 

36 Opportunity, Vol. VI, p. 172. 
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arose, it presently deTeloped, through the extraordinary 
method of classification which was used by a police officer. 
He deducted from the total number of arrests the total 
number of those arrested who were booked as white, and 
called “Negro” the number remaining, though this group 
really consisted of Negroes, Mongolians, Indians, and per- 
sons whose race was not recorded. 

Finally, there are miscellaneous documents issued for a 
host of purposes—business, educational, and dishonest 
propagandist. As sources of scientific information they 
must all be considered carefully on their individual merits, 
the origin, purpose, and proof of accuracy of each being 
given due consideration. 

There remains to be mentioned only the indirect testi- 
mony of written sources. In the first place, statements 
which are not in harmony with the usual views of biased 
sources may be considered to partake of the character of 
admissions, and are especially valuable. If, for example, 
the New York Herald Tribune declares that President 
Hoover has done some great and good deed, its assertion 
must be discounted, while if the New Republic makes the 
same assertion it has much significance. On the other hand, 
of course, praise of Senator Wheeler would count for far 
more if found in the pages of the Herald Tribune than in 
the columns of the Ncu? Republic. 

Again, just as untruthful individuals make true state- 
ments regarding matters in which they are not interested, 
so unreliable books, periodicals, and newspapers may be 
sources of valuable information. Their accounts of cele- 
brations, sports, and other noncontroversial matters may 
illuminate some subject of importance to the student. Like- 
wise their advertisements may throw light on the life and 
customs of the community in which they circulate. Evi- 
dence that the American people did not lead an altogether 
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frugal life duriag the World War, for instance, is found 
in war-time advertisements of expensive automobiles, 
musical instruments, and sporting goods. 

We have considered written sources and means of ob- 
taining accurate information from them. We are now 
ready to consider ways in which individuals, newspapers, 
and periodicals intentionally create false impressions. To 
this end the next chapter is devoted to the subject of dis- 
honest propaganda. 



CHAPTER XIII 
DISHONEST PROPAGANDA 
THE EMS TELEGRAM ^ 

On July 2, 1870, the Spanish ministry decided in favour of the 
accession to that throne of Leopold, Hereditary Prince of Hohen- 
zollem. 

In France a casws belli was being sought against Prussia which 
should be as free as possible from German national colouring; 
and it was thought one had been discovered in the dynastic sphere 
by the accession to the Spanish throne of a candidate bearing the 
name of Hohenzollem. 

In the very fact that the French cabinet ventured to call Prus- 
sian policy to account respecting the acceptance of the election, 
and to do so in a form which, in the interpretation put upon it 
by the French papers, became a public threat, lay a piece of inter- 
national impudence which, in my opinion, rendered it impossible 
for us to draw back one single inch. 

On July 12 I received telegrams from which it appeared that 
the King [of Prussia] was continuing to treat with Benedetti 
[the French ambassador], even after the French threats and 
outrages in parliament and in the press, and not referring him 
with calm reserve to his ministers. During dinner, at which 
Moltke and Roon were present, the announcement arrived from 
the embassy in Paris that the Prince of Hohenzollem had re- 
nounced his candidature in order to prevent the war with which 
France threatened us. My first idea was to retire from the 
service, because, after all the insolent challenges which had gone 


^ Bismarck , the Man and the Statesman, Being the Reflections 
and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Die-- 
tated by Himself after His Retirement from Office, translated from 
the German under the supervision of A. J. Butler, Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1899), 
Voi. II, pp. 87402, abridged. 
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before, I perceived in this extorted submission a humiliation of 
Germany for which I did not desire to be responsible. 

I was very much depressed, for I saw no means of repairing 
the corroding injury I dreaded to our national position from a 
timorous policy, unless by picking quarrels clumsily and seeking 
them artificially. I saw that war was a necessity, which we 
could no longer avoid with honor. 

Having decided to resign, in spite of the remonstrances which 
Boon made against it, I invited him and Moltke to dine with me 
alone on the 13 th, and communicated to them at table my views 
and projects for doing so. Both were greatly depressed, and 
reproached me indirectly with selfishly availing myself of my 
greater facility for withdrawing from service. 

During our conversation I was informed that a telegram from 
Ems was being deciphered. When the copy was handed to me 
it showed that Abeken had drawn up and signed the telegram 
at his Majesty's command, and I read it out to my guests,^ 
whose dejection was so great that they turned away from food 
and drink. On a repeated examination of the document I lin- 
gered upon the authorization of his Majesty, which included a 
command, immediately to communicate Benedetti's fresh demand 

2 The telegram ran as deciphered: 

“His Majesty writes to me: ^Count Benedetti spoke to me on the 
promenade, in order to demand from me, finally in a very impor- 
tunate manner, that I should authorize him to telegraph at once 
that I bound myself for all future time never again to give my 
consent if the Hohenzollems should renew their candidature. I 
refused at last somewhat sternly, as it is neither right nor possible 
to undertake engagements of this kind d tout jamais. Naturally 
I told him that I had as yet received no news, and as he was 
earlier informed about Paris and Madrid than myself, he could 
clearly see that my government once more had no hand in the 
matter.' His Majesty has since received a letter from the Prince. 
His Majesty having told Count Benedetti that he was awaiting news 
from the Prince, has decided, with reference to the above demand, 
upon the representation of Count Eulenburg and myself, not to 
receive Count Benedetti again, but only to let him be informed 
through an aide-de-camp : That His Majesty had now received 
from the Prince confirmation of the news which Benedetti had 
already received from Paris, and had nothing further to say to 
the ambassador. His Majesty leaves it to your Excellency whether 
Bendetti's fresh demand and its rejection should not be at once 
communicated both to our ambassadors and to the press." 
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and its rejection both to our ambassadors and; to the press. I 
put a few questions to Moltke as to the extent of Ms confidence 
in the, state of our preparations,, especially as' to the time they 
would still require in order to meet this sudden risk of war.' He 
answered that, if there was to be war he expected no advantage 
to us by deferring its outbreak. 

In view of the attitude of France, our national sense of honor 
compelled us, in my opinion, to go to war; and if we did not act 
according to the demands of this feeling, we should lose, when 
on the way to its completion, the entire impetus towards our 
national development won in 1866 . 

The gulf, which diverse dynastic and family influences and 
diflerent habits of life had in the course of history created between 
the south and north of the Fatherland, could not be more effec- 
tually bridged over than by a joint national war against the neigh- 
bor who had been aggressive for many centuries. 

All these considerations, conscious and unconscious, strength- 
ened my opinion that war could be avoided only at the cost of 
the honour of Prussia and of the national confidence in it. Under 
this conviction I made use of the royal authorization communi- 
cated to me through Abeken, to publish the contents of the tele- 
gram; and in the presence of my two guests I reduced the tele- 
gram by striking out words, but without adding or altering, to 
the following form: ^ After the news of the renunciation of the 
hereditary Prince of Hohenzollem had been officially communi- 
cated to the imperial government of France by the royal gov- 
ernment of Spain, the French ambassador at Ems further de- 
manded of His Majesty the Hing that he would authorize him 
to telegraph to Paris that Ms Majesty the King bound himself 
for all future time never again to give his consent if the Hohen- 
zoilerns should renew their candidature. His Majesty the King 
thereupon decided not to receive the French ambassador again, 
and sent to tell him through the aide-de-camp on duty that Ms 
Majesty had nothing further to communicate to the ambassador,” 
The difference in the effect of the abbreviated text of the Ems 
telegram as compared with that produced by the original was not 
the result of stronger words but of the form, which made this 
announcement appear decisive, while Abeken^s version would only 
have been regarded as a fragment of a negotiation still pending, 
and to be continued at Berlin. 

After I had read out the concentrated edition to my two guests. 
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Moltke remarked: “Now it has a different ring; it sounded be- 
fore like a parley; now it is like a flourish in answer to a chal- 
lenge.” I went on to explain: “If in execution of his Majesty's 
order I at once communicate this text, which contains no altera- 
tion in or addition to the telegram, not only to the newspapers, 
but also by telegraph to all our embassies, it will be known in 
Paris before midnight, and not only on account of its contents, 
but also on account of the manner of its distribution, will have 
the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull Fight we must if we 
do not want to act the part of the vanquished without a battle. 
Success, however, essentially depends upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and others; it is im- 
portant that we should be the party attacked, and this Galic 
overweening and touchiness will make us if we announce in 
the face of Europe, so far as we can without the speaking-tube 
of the Reichstag, that we fearlessly meet the public threats of 
France.” 

This explanation brought about in the two generals a revulsion 
to a more joyous mood, the liveliness of which surprised me. 
They had suddenly recovered their pleasure in eating and drink- 
ing and spoke in a more cheerful vein. Boon said: “Our God of 
old lives still and will not let us perish in disgrace.” Moltke so 
far relinquished his passive equanimity that, glancing up joy- 
ously towards the ceiling and abandoning his usual punctiliousness 
of speech, he smote his hand upon his breast and said: “If I 
may but live to lead our armies in such a war, then the devil 
may come directly afterwards and fetch away the ^old carcass/ ” 

In this account of the circumstances leading to the 
Franco-Prussian War is recorded the confession of a 
notable piece of dishonest propaganda. Bismarck falsely 
led the French people to believe that their ambassador had 
been insulted, and thereby deliberately goaded them into 
demanding a declaration of war. This war might well have 
been averted. Its coming cost the French and German 
people many thousands of lives and presently led to the 
problem of Alsace-Lorraine, a problem which was itself 
an important cause of the overwhelming catastrophe of 
the World War, 


. . DISHONEST propaganda:.. :m: 

This subject of dishonest propaganda we are now to 
consider. 

In its original sense the term ^T^opaganda’^ means 
simply an effort to propagate an idea. It bears no stigma 
of dishonesty or secrecy. Sincere teaching and preaching 
are, in this sense of the term, propaganda. Socrates was a 
propagandist. So were St. Paul and St. Francis Xavier. 
In marked contrast to this honest kind of propaganda 
there is a ^^dishonest propaganda,” the creation of public 
opinion by the spread of misinformation which is known to 
be such by those who spread it. It is this kind of propa- 
ganda with which we are here concerned. 

Some one may perhaps ask if all creation of public 
opinion by the spread of misinformation is to be con- 
demned. Is it always desirable that the public should have 
the whole truth? Is it not better, at times, that something 
should be kept back from a people, or that it should ac- 
tually be misinformed? This is the view of many well- 
meaning persons. It is a very dangerous view, however. 
Walter Lippmann well explained just why it is a grave 
menace to the social order when, in speaking of the press, 
he said: 

The news columns are common carriers. When those who con- 
trol them arrogate to themselves the right to determine by their 
own consciences what shall be reported and for what purpose, de- 
mocracy is unworkable. Public opinion is blockaded. For when 
a people can no longer confidently repair “to the best fountains 
for their information,” then any one^s guess and any one^s rumor, 
each man^s hope and each man^s whim becomes the basis of gov- 
ernment. All that the sharpest critics of democracy have alleged 
is true, if there is no steady supply of trustworthy and relevant 
news. Incompetence and aimlessness, corruption and disloyalty, 
panic and ultimate disaster, must come to any people which is 
denied an assured access to the facts. No one can manage any- 
thing on pap. Neither can a people. 

Statesmen may devise policies; they will end in futility, as so 
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many have recently ended, if the propagandists and censors can 
put a painted screen where there should be a window to the world. 
Few episodes in recent history are more poignant than that of the 
British Prime Minister, sitting at the breakfast table with that 
morning^s paper before him protesting that he cannot do the sen- 
sible thing in regard to Russia because a powerful^ newspaper 
proprietor has drugged the public. That incident is a photo- 
graph of the supreme danger which confronts popular govern- 
ment. All other dangers are contingent upon it, for the news is 
the chief source of the opinion by which government now pro- 
ceeds. So long as there is interposed between the ordinary citi- 
zen and the facts a news organization determining by entirely 
private and unexamined standards, no matter how lofty, what he 
shall know, and hence what he shall believe, no one will be able 
to say that the substance of democratic government is secure.® 

This general statement of the influence of dishonest 
propaganda is illustrated by an important episode in 
American politics. In 1924, a child labor amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was submitted to the sev- 
eral states. This amendment had the well-nigh unanimous 
support of sociologists, economists, and social workers. 
The principle which it embodied had been endorsed by the 
last three presidents of the United States. The amendment 
itself had the support of the three leading candidates for 
the presidency, of the platforms on which they were run- 
ning, and of a large majority of the members of both 
houses of Congress. It seemed to be a foregone conclusion 
that it would be ratified speedily. 

Then business interests mobilized their dishonest propa- 
ganda against the amendment. They spent money lavishly 
for speakers, literature, and newspaper advertising, and 
carried on a campaign of misrepresentation which has 
seldom been equaled in magnitude and insidiousness. The 

® Walter Lippmann, Liberty and the News (Copyright, 1920, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York; George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. Reprinted by permission), pp. 10-13. 
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public^ largely lacking in the critical faculty^ was utterly 
unable to withstand the assault. Most men believed what 
they read or were told. Probably they did not take the 
trouble to read the few score words of the text of the 
amendment. Instead they solemnly echoed the lies that 
it would prevent a seventeen-year-old girl from washing 
dishes for her mother, that it was a Bolshevik device to 
undermine the home, and other equally silly assertions. 
The result was that the people of Massachusetts, whose 
legislature had been one of six to urge Congress to submit 
the amendment, overwhelmingly defeated it on an advisory 
referendum, and the legislatures of many other states 
speedily rejected it. The whole affair was a tragic illustra- 
tion of the fearful power of dishonest propaganda, when 
backed by great financial resources. 

Let us now consider the general ends for which dishonest 
propaganda is carried on, in order that we may be pre- 
pared to protect ourselves from it. All dishonest propa- 
ganda may be put in one of two classes. The first includes 
efforts to create a false impression regarding sources of 
information and of ideas. Sometimes attempts are made 
to conceal one^s own motives. A coal operator, for ex- 
ample, who has no real interest in religion, may encourage 
a revivalist to visit his mining camps. Ostensibly he is 
interested in the spiritual welfare of his employees. In 
reality he wants to fill their minds with ideas that will 
drive out thoughts regarding their labor troubles. It is 
alleged that this was the motive which impelled certain 
operators, when a strike was brewing some years ago, to 
invite Americans best-known revivalist to tour the mining 
counties of West Virginia, and to offer him the use of a 
private car. 

Again, attempts may be made to conceal the source of 
ideas which are being spread. The secretary of a chamber 
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of commerce, let us say, wishes a senator of the United 
States to vote for a particular measure. He telephones to 
many members of the chamber and gets their consent to 
send to the senator, over their signatures, telegrams urging 
him to favor the bill. The members have little knowledge 
of the measure, they consent largely because of the prestige 
of their secretary. He then sends telegrams to the senator, 
taking pains to word them in different ways, and to dis- 
patch them at appropriate intervals, so that they will 
appear to have been sent independently and spontaneously 
by many voters. Sometimes, too, a press bureau may dis- 
seminate stories with the suggestion that the source of the 
release be falsified. In the spring of 1924, for example, the 
Republican National Committee’s News Bureau put on its 
releases a footnote suggesting that journals might ^^use this 
service in whole or in part, without any credit. Papers are 

at liberty to use 'Special Correspondence,’ 'From 

Washington Bureau’ or any similar designation.” ^ 

Similar care, of course, is used to conceal the source of the 
propaganda when a "Walk and Be Healthy Week” is pri- 
vately sponsored by the associated retail shoe dealers.® 
Otherwise scandal results, as when the fact was revealed 
that the casket makers, undertakers, and monument makers 
were secretly active in promoting the sentiment that the 
bodies of our soldier dead should be brought home from 
France for burial. 

Finally, one may spread false reports regarding the mo- 
tives of others. This has been done intermittently for 
several years by prominent army officers and officials of the 
War Department. They have asserted that the leaders 
of certain peace societies, whose boards of directors in- 
cluded some of the ablest and most respected citizens of 


^New Republic, Vol, XXXVIII, p. 164. 

* New Republic, Vol. XXXVII, pp, 255-256. 
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the nation j were communist agents seeking to deprive the 
United States of means of defense in order that the Russian 
government might easily overthrow it by force.® These 
three cases suffice for illustration of dishonest propaganda 
regarding sources of information and of ideas. 

The second general end of dishonest propaganda is the 
creation of false impressions regarding any subject other 
than a source of information. Illustration is furnished by 
war-time efforts to spread such ideas as that Germans are 
by nature more brutal than Frenchmen, or that there is 
little difference between a socialist and an advocate of free 
love. This form of propaganda is frequently associated 
with dishonest propaganda regarding sources of informa- 
tion and of ideas. Whenever, for example, one spreads 
falsehood which might possibly recoil on him, he naturally 
wishes to protect himself by making his story appear to 
emanate from some one else, or at least to make it anony- 
mous, as was done by the news bureau which has just been 
cited. 

We see from the foregoing statements and illustrations 
that the line between honest and dishonest propaganda is 
exceedingly ill-defined, because it is frequently very diffi- 
cult to say just what is the truth. We should have no 
difficulty, however, in noting that there is a world of dif- 
ference in principle between honest education and preach- 
ing on the one hand, and dishonest propaganda on the other. 

It is well to consider at this point the variety and 
importance of sources of dishonest propaganda. This con- 
sideration will be followed by a discussion of specific means 
of dishonest propaganda. The several parts of these phases 
of our study will to some degree overlap, but such duplica- 
tion can not well be avoided in a discussion of this subject 
which is at all detailed. 


^ New Republic, VoL XXXIX, pp. 149-150; 184-185. 
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First among the sources of dishonest propaganda must 
be mentioned national governments. Soon after the out- 
break of the World War, representatives of the British 
government carried on extensive concealed propaganda to 
induce the United States to enter the war on the side of 
the Allies, while agents of the German government were no 
less active in their subtle efforts to have our government 
preserve its attitude of neutrality All countries carried 
on ingenious propaganda to strengthen the morale of their 
people, to make it both fearful and hopeful enough to fight 
doggedly, and at the same time to be prepared for possible 
reverses. After the United States entered the conflict, our 
own government developed a most active propaganda for 
the purpose of building up our morale and causing us to 
present a united front to the enemy.® After 1917, the 
Bolshevik government maintained an elaborate propa- 
ganda, particularly in central Europe,® while anti-Bolshevik 
leaders were even more active and far more successful in 
their counter-propaganda. 

Evidence of amazing governmental dishonesty is af- 
forded by recent disclosures of wholesale corruption of the 
French press. Our facts are drawn from the archives of 
the old regime in Russia. When the government, fearing 
the capture of Petrograd by the Germans, packed its papers 
in frantic haste and fled to Moscow, in 1918, its files were 
thrown into great confusion. When the officials of the 
Soviet government had had time to reorganize and exam- 
ine these old records, significant parts of their contents were 
published to the western world by UHumanite, a com- 
munist daily of Paris. The authenticity of the documents 

Harper^ s Magazine , VoL CXXXVI, pp. 521-531. 

® George Creel, How We Advertised America (Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York), 1920. 

® Edward Alsworth Ross, The Rnssian Soviet Republic (The Cei>- 
tury Co., New York, 1923), Chaps. IV, IX, XXIIL 
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published has been admitted before a French court by 
Kakoisev, formerly president of the Russian ministerial 
council/® and the papers have been accepted as unquestion- 
ably genuine by careful and scholarly American historians. 
It appears, according to the testimony of these documents, 
that between 1904 and 1906 Raffalovitch, secret representa- 
tive in Paris of the Russian Minister of Finance, spent 
several million francs in bribing the French press. He 
corrupted the editors and financial writers of a number of 
the most important French newspapers, to say nothing of 
representatives of the leading press agencies. Payment was 
made to persuade them to refrain from taking an alarmist 
view of the state of Russian affairs, in order that the 
Russian government might successfully float a series of 
bond issues in France. ^^Since neither the Russian govern- 
ment nor the agent of the Minister of Finance could appear 
in the transaction,” payments were made as though they 
came from a banking syndicate. Papers, persons, dates, 
and sums were stated in detail in the reports, and the 
files of the accused papers existed by which to check the 
changes in editorial policy specified in the published 
documents.^^ 

A leading Parisian daily, Le Mating brought suit against 
UHumanite. It admitted that the alleged payments were 
actually made, but declared that they were made for 
legitimate advertising. Le Matin obtained a verdict 
and was awarded damages, while fines were imposed 
upon the editor of UHumanite and the author of the 
articles. This verdict was hardly an exoneration of Le 
Matin, however. It was rendered by the judge because, as 
he said, “These payments of money may have been for 
regular advertising services necessary in floating any loan. 


Deutsche Rundschau, VoL CXCIX, p, 225. 
Living Age, YoL CCCXX, pp. 151-156. 
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Meanwhile, the design to injure Le Matin is certain/^ 
One may still have grave doubts, nevertheless, regarding 
the purity of motives of the men concerned, particularly 
when he recalls that persons engaged in honest transactions 
are customarily required by governments to accept official 
checks, and not the checks of banking syndicates. 

We almost forget even this betrayal of public trust, 
however, when we note more recent revelations from the 
Russian archives, in the face of which the journals and 
persons implicated have maintained a significant silence.^^ 
There are some hundred and forty documents in the series 
with which we are here concerned. They reveal the fact 
that the men who determined the foreign policies of France 
and Russia were making plans for a general European war 
as early as 1909. In order to bring about this war it was 
necessary to create a favorable attitude in the minds of the 
French people. This entailed winning over large numbers 
of persons who were not at all sympathetic to the idea of a 
war for the regaining of Alsace-Lorraine and Constanti- 
nople. Isvolsky, Russian ambassador in Paris, wrote to 
the President of the Cabinet, December 2, 1912, how 
“Poincare had been greatly disturbed by the campaign of 
the social radicals against his war plans. The latter say: 
we agree to no war which originates in the eastern chaos, 
and most assuredly not in a Serbian-Austrian conflict.’^ 
Isvolsky pointed out to his government, however, that the 
plans could be carried out by “neutralizing those news- 
papers which are ill-disposed toward the bellicose policy of 
Poincare, while we pay for this silence and prepare for 
war/^ Conferences with Premier Poincare led to the con- 
clusion that for this purpose not less than 3,000,000 francs 
would be needed. The Czar and the Russian Cabinet 

^uhid„ voi. cccxxi, pp. 

'^^DeuUche Rundschau, VoL CXCIX, pp. 1-13, 225-230. 
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agreed j, and the sum, requested by Isvolsky was, granted. 
Over a half million francs were the,reiipon paid for the 
silence of fonrteen different papers, while Poincare pre- 
pared for war. The significance of these and of subsequent 
events can scarcely be overestimated, in view of the 
facts that without them the World War could hardly have 
taken place, and that even to-day most persons in 
America erroneously place the sole burden of war guilt on 
Germany, 

Finally, we have the so-called '^color books, which were 
published at the time of the World War by the govern- 
ments of the belligerent nations. The government publish- 
ing each book alleged that the volume contained an accu- 
rate transcript of all of its diplomatic correspondence which 
was relevant to the immediate causes of the war and to the 
outbreak of hostilities. The readers of any one of these 
collections got the impression that the nation issuing it was 
quite guiltless, that its enemies were solely responsible for 
the war. In the light of what was discovered in the Russian 
archives, however, it became apparent that some, if not all, 
of these color books were grossly dishonest governmental 
propaganda. We now know, for example, that in the 
Orange Book the Russian government falsified fifty out 
of sixty documents given for the days immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the war.^^' 

The almost insuperable difficulty of getting at the truth 
regarding important political matters while they are of 
current interest is well illustrated by the welter of propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda regarding Russian affairs. 
The open-minded and painstaking Professor Ross cited 
specifically no^ less than forty-nine important stories re- 
garding communist activities which he considered to be 

G. von Romberg, FaMficatiom of the Rmsian Orange Booh 
(The Viking Press, New York, 1923) . 
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dishonest anti-Bolshevik propaganda. Then canae Pro- 
fessor Pitirim Sorokin, a responsible Russian sociologist 
whose liberality is attested by the fact that he was three- 
times imprisoned for his opinions by the Czarist govern- 
ment, and said, “I know that three-quarters of those stones 
that my friend Professor Ross called lies are true! 
Finally, to make confusion worse confounded, Professor 
Jerome Davis, an observer who spent a number of years in 
Russian relief work at the time of the war, declared cate- 
gorically that Professor Ross was right and Professor 

Sorokin was wrong! i. j. 

Representatives of governments also carry on what ap- 
pears to be dishonest propaganda against alleged enemies- 
within the gates. At the close of the World War, for 
example, the Attorney-General of the United States allepd 
that the country was honey-combed with revolutionists 
and communists. The Intelligence Division of the Army 
found plots, where no plots existed, in conferences of social 
workers and other responsible organizations.^® Finally, to- 
cap the climax, a committee of the New York State Legis- 
lature sponsored and published a four-volume report in 
which many of the most eminent and respected citizens of 
the republic were charged with disloyalty.^® 

Big business interests in this country have for years 
waged campaigns of misrepresentation. Investors have 
borne false witness against Mexico, to the end that our 
government might intervene in the affairs of our neighbor. 
Likewise coal operators, who want the public to view 
unions as gangs of meddling thugs, unionists who want to 
have all employers appear as heartless exploiters, cane 

Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The N egro in Chicago 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922), pp. 57^675. 

Revolutionavy RadicaUsm, the so-called “Lusk Report. 

Emile .Toseph Dillon, Mexico on the Verge (George H. Doran 
Company, 1921), Chap. W. See also injra, p. 352. 
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sugar interests that want’ a higher tariff, steel manufac- 
turers who first want to prove that an eight-hour clay is an 
economic impossibility and later want to illumine their 
own heads with an aureole- because of establishing it, all 
'maintain extensive bureaus and lobbies for the spread of 
information and misinformation. 

A noteworthy illustration of business propaganda was 
furnished by the newspapers of Pittsburgh in their report- 
ing of the steel strike of 1919. Under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement their handling of the news 
was thoroughly investigated by a competent and experi- 
enced journalist. His study revealed the fact that in both 
news and editorial columns the seven Pittsburgh dailies 
consistently misrepresented the strike. They gave the im- 
pression that it was fomented by radicals, by German or 
Eussian sympathizers or agents, and that it was disloyal 
and un-American to be on strike. They reported that the 
number of strikers was rapidly diminishing when it was 
in reality increasing. They insisted that the strikers had 
no serious grievances. Through exaggerations and fabrica- 
tions they created the view that the strikers were guilty 
of very frequent and serious acts of illegal violence, but 
that the representatives of the Companies and of the law 
were always orderly and just. Every one of these state- 
ments was false, and every competent newspaper man must 
have known that they were false. Finally, they regularly 
took statements from the employers but not from the 
strikers, and they accepted ^^impressive and lucrative ad- 
vertisements, without regard to the merits of the statements 
contained in them.^^^® In short, their policy was that of 
giving to the public in lieu of the news simply the em- 
ployers^ side of the case. 

3-s From Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919 (Copyright, 
1921, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York), pp. 87-162. 
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One of the most insidious forms of dishonest propaganda 
is that carried on by the labor spy, or “under-cover man,” 
who is employed by a detective agency. When an em- 
ployer wishes special information regarding what his 
workers are thinking and planning, he may employ such an 
agency to find out for him. The spy then takes employ- 
ment, just like any other worker, in the shop which is to 
be investigated. Through the detective agency he makes 
regular reports to the factory manager. The under-cover 
man carries on several kinds of dishonest propaganda. He 
falsely assumes the rdle of an ordinary worker. In order 
to allay unrest, he urges upon his fellow-employees the 
opinion that labor conditions are satisfactory. He advises 
against strikes and recommends that existing strikes be 
called off. In order to discredit strikers with the press and 
the public he may propose the commission of acts of vio- 
lence, and he may commit them himself. Finally, he some- 
times betrays the factory manager in whose supposed 
interests he is employed, by falsely notifying him that labor 
troubles are brewing, simply in order that his employer, 
the detective agency, may get a remunerative contract. 
All of these things are knovm to happen repeatedly 
in labor disputes, and even in times of industrial peace.^® 
They are mentioned here because, since labor spying is 
carried on to a very large extent in this country, they are 
often very influential in determining public opinion. 

Religious groups and so-called religious groups occasion- 
ally carry on dishonest propaganda. The Ku Klux Klan 
is an organization whose members do this kind of thing, 
both orally and through support of publications whose stock 
in trade is the dissemination of misinformation. 

It is deplorable that many clergymen are guilty of dis- 

pp. 1-86. See also Sidney Howard and Robert Dunn, 
The Labor Spy (The Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1924) . 
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honest; propaganda,, both by word and by .action. ,.:Such 
'are the men who, because they do not wash to give up their 
positions or to cause dissension, say things which they do 
not believe. Such are those who equivocate, who make 
mental reservations, who interpret words in other than 
their plain sense. Such were the elder clergymen mentioned 
by Arthur L. Weatherly in the article quoted in Chapter 
IV. Such, most assuredly, was the man who said, ^^When 
I repeat the creed I simply mean that I believe in the 
facts of the life of Jesus, whatever they may have been!^^ 
Such, even, is the man who simply preserves silence about 
hisi opinions, when they differ from those which he may 
properly be supposed to hold, as does the man who, though 
at heart a Unitarian, occupies the pastorate of an Evangeli- 
cal church. Fundamentalists have made a real contribu- 
tion to the thought of the day in their insistence upon the 
supreme importance of intellectual honesty; that a minis- 
ter of religion, of all men. must not seem to be one thing 
and be another. 

Most political parties and politicians are notoriously dis- 
honest propagandists. Their platforms are usually de- 
signed to catch votes by the spread of misinformation. 
The literature which their national offices prepare for 
release to the press, their campaign handbooks, their 
posters, their circulars — all are usuallv of this sort. Such 
are also many of the speeches printed in the Congressional 
Record and scattered all over the home district, speechcvs 
never delivered on the floor of Congress but printed as 
though delivered through obtaining general consent to 
'^extend remarks.^^ 

An important illustration of successful political propa- 
ganda is found in the rise of President Coolidge. There is 
little doubt that he was nominated for the vice-presidency 
in 1920 because of a popular belief that he handled the 
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Boston Police Strike of 1919 with masterly tact and vigor. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that in the weeks lead- 
ing up to the strike. Governor Coolidge was vacillating in 
the extreme, and that on the day of the crisis the mayor of 
Boston was utterly unable to find him! These facts were 
known to reading people at the time, but they were speedily 
forgotten when, after the mayor had brought order out of 
chaos. Governor Coolidge reappeared and telegraphed to 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, “There 
is no right to strike against the public service by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.”^“ From that time on, the clever 
propaganda of the Coolidge machine and later of the na- 
tional Republican organization held persistently before the 
American people the picture of Calvin Coolidge as a strong, 
silent man of destiny. The success of this propaganda is 
a matter of history. 

The foregoing classes and illustrations are but a begin- 
ning of the array which might be presented, but they sufiSce 
to indicate the variety and extent of dishonest propagandist 
agencies. We must now note the general methods of the 
dishonest propagandist. 

One common method of dishonest propaganda is akin to 
that of the stage magician. The entertainer borrows a ring 
from some one in the audience and announces that he will 
destroy it and then restore it. Very ostentatiously he 
seems to put the ring in "a flask of acid or grind it up in 
a mortar, accompanying his deliberate and palpable move- 
ments with a running fire of comment. All this display is, 
of course, designed to keep attention concentrated upon his 
action, and safely away from his assistant, who is very un- 
obtrusively arranging apparatus and “planting” the ring 
where the magician will discover it. These facts are known 

Searchlight on Congress, Vol. X (September-October, 1924), 
p. 15. 
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'io every keen-witted adult in the audience,, and every one 
,1s ' striving to detect just how the magician performs the 
trick, but rarely indeed does any one observe how he does 
it. If these facts are true in cases where men are making 
eveiy effort to observe accurately, much more are they 
'true when a faker-propagandist, whose real nature is not, 
perceived, is at work. Small wonder, then, that dishonest 
propagandists can lead men to ignore both important facts 
which should be noted in making decisions, and important 
acts of the propagandist himself. Consider, by way of 
example, the dishonest propaganda regarding the child la- 
bor amendment. Very ostentatiously and truly, did the 
propagandist point out that socialists generally favor the 
amendment, that the Russian government believes that the 
state has rights in children which are superior to those of 
parents, and that child labor is not as serious an evil as 
it was many years ago. Thus did he dishonestly divert 
public attention from the relevant and vastly more im- 
portant facts of the widespread evils of child labor. Thus, 
also, have men of wealth stormed about the violence of 
strikers, thereby diverting public attention from the basic 
economic conditions which make men become strikers, and 
which impel them to violence, and from the way in which 
the capitalists were building up fortunes in industries 
which, they declared, could not afford to pay the workers 
a living wage,^^ 

Very common modes of false propaganda are those of 
exaggeration and of minimizing. The employer, for ex- 
ample, overstates the violence of strikers and understates 
the lawless force used by private detectives, while the man 
on strike retorts with an exaggerated statement of disorder 
caused by private detectives and pushes aside as trifling 
or non-existent the violence of his fellows. 


21 lyorM Tomorrow, VoL XT, p. 293. 
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A valuable illustration of the way in which exaggera- 
tion and lying develop a monstrous falsehood out of a tiny 
germ of truth is afforded by the following series of war- 
time statements which were made by European newspapers* 

Cologne Zdtung (Germany) : 

When the fall of Antwerp got known the church bells were 
rung [meaning in Germany], 

The Matin (Paris) : 

According to the Cologne '^Zeitung/' the clergy of Antwerp 
were compelled to ring the church bells when the fortress was 
taken. 

The Times (London) : 

According to what “The Matin'' has heard from Cologne, the 
Belgian priests who refused to ring the church bells when Ant- 
werp was taken have been driven away from their places. 

The Corricrc Sera (Milan, Italy) : 

According to what the “Times" has heard from Cologne via 
Paris, the unfortunate Belgian priests who refused to ring the 
church bells when Antwerp was taken have been sentenced to 
hard labor. 

The Maim (Paris) : 

According to information to the “Corriere della Sera" from 
Cologne via London, it is confirmed that the barbaric conquerors 
of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Belgian priests for their 
heroic refusal to ring the church bells by hanging them as living 
clappers to the bells with their heads down.^^ 

A second and similar method of dishonest propaganda 
is that of giving undue attention to pleasant truths and 
of ignoring or slighting unpleasant facts. This was a very 
common practice in war-time, as we now know from con- 
fessions as well as from circumstantial evidence. We have 
learned, for example, from Pierrefeu, the officer who pre- 
pared the newspaper releases for the French General Head- 
quarters, that, in their anxiety to prepare the people for 

22 Florence Brewer Boeckel, The Poiver of the Press for Peace and 
War (National Council for Prevention of War, Washington, 1924), 
p. 12. 
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all eventualities and at the' same' time to^ preserve moralej 
members of the staff discussed the selection of the sen- 
tences, phrases, and even the single words in which : to 
couch the reports which were given to the press. The use- 
ful truth was stressed, the harmful was ignored^^ 

This form of dishonest propaganda is frequently found 
in what is called “juggling statistics,” that is, preparing 
statistical statements on cases selected for the purpose of 
seeming to prove a point which in reality is not proved and 
which frequently can not be proved. In 1926, for example, 
a Minneapolis propagandist succeeded in getting some of 
his so-called findings regarding Negro crime into the report 
of the grand jury. Among other things he told of a Negroes 
alleged attempt to abduct a white woman and declared re- 
garding it, “Never before have such crimes been as fre- 
quent in Minneapolis as they are now.” Literally the 
statement was true, but it conveyed a very false impres- 
sion. The whole truth was that this one case was the first 
of its kind ever reported in the city! 

Third, propagandists may deliberately suppress the 
truth. Such was the case in the “Telegram of Ems.” 
Again, we get from Pierrefeu illustrations of deceitful sup- 
pressions by French General Headquarters in the World 
War. Thus, for example, the newspapers were falsely led 
to believe that the army was surprised at Verdun, when 
it was in reality confidently awaiting the assault. The 
press, furthermore, was deceived by stress on the number 
of prisoners taken and by silence regarding other circum- 
stances, into believing for the moment that Nivelle’s disas- 
trous attack was a great success. No wonder, then, that 
Pierrefeu wrote scornfully of the experienced historians 
who gravely and without criticism consulted the official 


23 Jean de Pierrefeu, G. Q, G,^ Secteur I (Paris, L’Edition frangaisa 
illustree. 1920) Tome I, pp. 126-128. 
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archives and registers of General Headquarters and then 
wrote histories of the war in which “they applauded 
audacity, when there was only culpable temerity and 
scandalous ignorance.”®* 

It is not necessary to go to other countries and other 
times, however, for cases of suppression of the news. Cases 
involving the American press are frequently mentioned in 
liberal magazines.®® 

The following illustration, therefore, is only one of sev- 
eral which might be given here. It seems that a state 
senator, boss of the dominant party in a northwestern 
state, owned an aviation field adjacent to a government 
field. It was advertised that the United States airship 
Los Angeles, which was on its way to the Northwest, would 
land at the senator’s field, and that the public might enter 
the field and see the ship by paying an admission fee of 
one dollar. A copy man on a local paper — ^we can call it 
the Argus— thought that the senator’s money-making 
project would interest the American people, even though 
the local papers said nothing of it. He therefore wired the 
New York World, asking if it wanted the story. The 
World wired back to its local correspondent, who happened 
to be one of the under editors of the Argus, to send five 
hundred words. He did so. The World printed the story 
on its first page, under a double column heading. Very 
promptly word was then sent out from Washington that the 
Los Angeles had engine trouble, and would not visit the 
Northwest! The last act in the drama was then played. 
The managers of the Argus learned who had queried the 
World and who had furnished the story to it. Both men 
were discharged. 

^*Ihid., pp. 149-150. 

’‘^Collier’s, Vol. XLVH (July 1, 1911), pp. 17-18+; Nation, Vol. 
CX, pp. 709, 841; Vol. CXX, p. 17; Vol. CXXI, p. 529; VoL 
CXXV, pp. 668-669; New BepuUic, Vol. XLVI, pp. 30-31. 
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Finally, propagandists may lie deliberately. Their falsi- 
fying may be negative, as when a candidate nntrnthfully 
denies, for his own sake or that of his party that he has 
ever had any business connections with a corporation which 
is in public disfavor Their falsifying may also be posi- 
tive, consisting in asserting untruths of themselves or 
of their opponents, as when an attorney-general of the 
United States declared that he had positive knowledge 
that certain senators were in league with the Russian 
government to overthrow the government of the United 
States.^^ 

Further illustration of distortion of evidence by addition 
is found in the tidal wave of propagandist reports, spon- 
sored, if not originated, by government ojfficials, which in 
war-time swept over both Europe and America. These 
tales were equally prevalent on both sides of the trenches. 
We have already considered the German stories regarding 
guerillas and atrocities in Belgium. Equally startling 
and very circumstantial stories were circulated in allied 
countries, some of them over the signatures of men of high 
judicial standing, and were accepted without question by 
practically every one. Such were the stories of the cruci- 
fied Canadian, of the cutting off of children's hands and 
women^s breasts, of the factory in which Germans tried 
out fat from corpses, to be used in making munitions. All 
these tales, which were very effective propaganda for the 
allied governments, were later discovered to be either gross 
exaggerations or quite without foundation.^^ 

Yet another important allegation of deliberate forgery 
comes from the post-war period. We are told on the au- 
thority of the London Daily Herald that, as anti-soviet 

Nation, Vol. CXXVI, pp. 284, 554-555. 

New Republic, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 268. 

28 Philip Gibbs, Now It Can Be Told (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1920), p. 521. 
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propagaEda, bogus editions of the Russian paper, 
were printed in London and circulated in the Baltic coun- 
tries with the aid of Scotland Yard.^^ 

The specific methods by which dishonest propaganda is 
carried on are both numerous and varied, as the following 
cases indicate. In spite of the number of cases cited, how- 
ever, the list given is suggestive rather than exhaustive. In 
the first place, speeches frequently fall in the class of dis- 
honest propaganda. Such are many addresses on political, 
religious, economic, and social topics, made in our own 
presence on occasions which we have no difiiculty in re- 
calling. 

Again, dishonest propaganda is frequently carried on by 
personal pressure. Many a lobbyist makes it his business 
to convince his man, by fair means or foul, of the righteous- 
ness of his case. If he is not personally in a position to 
carry conviction, he learns from his carefully compiled card 
catalogue the political, religious, business, fraternal, and so- 
cial connections of his victim, and puts on his trail some 
influential dupe or willing ally who wiU get the results 
desired.®^ 

In this connection we must note the influence of the 
press bureau and the press agent. Many years ago pub- 
licity bureaus were established by railroad olEcials, who 
wanted to create a public opinion favorable to their 
projects. Newspaper reporters accepted the information 
which was given them by these bureaus, and presently 
found that they could no longer get interviews or answers 
to questions from the high oflScers of great corporations. 
To-day inquiring reporters are almost always referred to 

Nation, Vol. CXII, p. 466. See also Nation (London), VoL 
XXXVI, pp. 171-172 and New Republic, Vol. L, p. 180. 

so E. B. Dunning, ^^How Things Are Done,'^ The Insurance Field, 
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the press agent, who offers them large quantities of printed 
and mimeographed matter, prepared, of course, in the in- 
terests of the corporation.®^ 

At present such propaganda is carried on by organiza- 
tions of every kind, religious, political, and philanthropic, 
as well as commercial. There is a free-Iunch news counter 
in the National Press Club in Washington, bearing mimeo- 
graphed copies of hand-out articles, bait for correspondents. 
These men are forced to use much of this material, for 
their editors would think a story to be news if other papers 
carried it and they had not sent it in. The magnitude of 
this system is suggested by the fact that in New York 
City, even before the war, there were about twelve hundred 
press agents,®^ and that in a single day the Washington 
Herald once received enough material from this source to 
fill twenty-four newspaper pages.®® It is true that much of 
what is offered is good news. Much is, however, simply 
propagandist material disguised as news, in order to get 
free advertising. Finally, much is simply cleverly camou- 
flaged, special pleading. These facts make it necessary 
to note the work of the press agent in connection with a 
consideration of dishonest propaganda. 

Governmental propagandist departments are carried on 
even more elaborately than are commercial ones. They 
are, of course, particularly active in war-time. Said Sir 
Gilbert Parker of the British propaganda in this country 
before we entered the World War: 

I need hardly say that the scope of my department was very 
extensive and its activities widely ranged. Among the activities 
was a weekly report to the British Cabinet on the state of Amer- 
can opinion, and constant touch with the permanent correspond- 
ents of American newspapers in England. I also frequently ar- 

North American Review ^ Vol. CCXIV, pp. 610-618. 

^^New Republic^ VoL XXI, p. 144, 

North American Review, Vol. CCXIV, p. 615. 
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ranged for important public men in England to act for us by m- 

i’psTvifiws in A-HiBricsdi Ii6wsp3(p6rs. ... , t 

™g other things, we supplied three hundred and surty news- 

naners in the smaller States of the United States with an Engh^ 
LLpaper. . . - We established connection "^th the man m the 
S through cinema pictures of the Anny and Na^, as weU ^ 
through interviews, articles, pamphlets, etc.; and by letters in 
reply ^to individual American critics, which were printed in the 
L?ef newspaper of the State in which they hved, and were 
copied in newspapers of other and neighbonng_ States. We ad- 
vised and stimulated many people to wnte articles; we 
the friendly services and assistance of confidential friends, 
reports from important Americans constantly, and established as- 
sociation, by personal correspondence, with influential and em- 
nent people of every profession in the United States, begimmg 
with university and college presidents, professors and scient^c 
men, and running through aU the ranges of the 
asked our friends and correspondents to arrange for speeches, de- 
bates and lectures by American citizens We had our docu- 

ments and literature sent to great numbers of public hbranes, 
Y. M. C. A. societies, universities, colleges, histoncal societies, 

clubs, and newspapers.®^ 


After the United States entered the War, our own gov- 
ernment turned its forces of propaganda upon us. Under 
the direction of the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information the foremost authors of the country prepared 
pamphlets presenting America's case. Seventy-five million 
copies of some thirty booklets were distributed in America, 
while other millions were scattered in evepr part of the 
world. Groups of soldiers from the armies of America 
and of the Allies toured the country. Mass meet- 
ings were arranged in the cities. Forty-five war confer- 
ences were conducted. Organized as the Four-Minute Men, 
sixty-five thousand volunteer speakers made over seven 
hundred and fifty thousand speeches in fifty-two hundred 
communities. Several hundred volunteer translators helped 


Harper^s Magazine, Vol. CXXXVT, p. o22. 
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supply the foreign language press with prepared articles. 
The committee launched and guided twenty-three societies 
and leagues designed to carry Americans war message to 
foreign-language groups. War exhibits were prepared for 
state fairs, and a series of interallied war expositions were 
set up for the largest cities. In Chicago alone two million 
people attended. The advertising forces of the country 
donated millions of dollars worth of advertising to the 
national service. Volunteer artists prepared over fourteen 
hundred posters and other forms of pictorial publicity. 
The Committee issued an official newspaper, with a daily 
circulation of one hundred thousand copies. It employed 
the ablest novelists and essayists to write syndicated arti- 
cles for the press — city and country, labor and religious. It 
prepared motion-picture films on America’s war aims, 
v’’hich were shown all over the world. It issued over two 
hundred thousand stereopticon slides. From oiffices in the 
capitals of every allied and neutral country on earth, it 
poured a flood of special articles, photographs, books, 
posters, display sheets, and the like, all designed to give 
a favorable picture of America and of her war purposes. 
In this stupendous effort more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons participated.®^ Of course much of all this 
propaganda was honest, but it was not “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” Rather was it 
“the truth, in so far as it will help America win the war.” 
As such it must be here mentioned in connection with dis- 
honest propaganda. 

When government officials interfere with the collection 
and transmission of news it is particularly difficult for the 
honest newspaper man to report the truth. Journalists are 
particularly handicapped by official controls of this sort in 
some foreign countries. The most common method of deal- 


Creel, op. 
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ing with the reporter seems to be to put him under obliga- 
tion to the government by giving him plenty of news, so 
that he will be well disposed toward its representatives. 
Another device is to decorate the correspondent. At least 
one honest reporter recogni 2 !ed the subtle influence which 
had been exercised upon him by favors received from the 
French government. He refused to go into the Ruhr in 
1920 because he knew that if he went he would be in the 
predicament of having either to suppress the truth or to tell 
it with the certainty of mortally offending those who had 
befriended him.^^ 

If these methods are not effective, ofiBcial pressure can 
be put upon the correspondent. In the autumn of 1926, 
for example, several American reporters were expelled from 
Eoumania by the government. This was done, according 
to press dispatches, because the reporters were ignoring the 
wishes of the administration by sending home news regard- 
ing former Crown Prince Carol. Again, in the summer of 
1925, George Seldes, special correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune^ was ordered out of Italy by the government. This 
expulsion occurred because, so it was alleged, Mr. Seldes 
had in his dispatches been unfair to the government. This 
seems to mean that he had presented the views of persons 
who were opposed to Premier Mussolini. We are told, 
moreover, that all correspondents in France and Italy have 
to be very careful to make their reporting acceptable to the 
government, otherwise they find that they are unable to 
get much ofiScial news and are subject to many handicaps 
in the pursuit of their work. The result is that the politi- 
cal news which comes to us from these countries, and all 
others where similar policies prevail, simply is not the 
unvarnished truth.®’’ 


New Republic, Vol. XXXVII, p. 253. 
New Republic, Vol, XLIII, p, 319. 
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The whole story is not yet told, however. We now know 
that even in peace time governments secretly feed propa- 
ganda to press agencies. This situation was admirably ex- 
plained by an English correspondent: 

The increasing interest in foreign afairs which the United States 
and the British Empire have inherited from the war is . . . ex- 
ploited by the propagandists of foreign governments in a way 
which few of the editors of the papers of these countries realize. 

Dependent as the majority of these newspapers are upon agen- 
cies for foreign news, they fail to inquire too closely into whether 
these agencies are free from the propaganda of foreign Govern- 
ments. It is now known that all the news-agencies of the world, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, have working arrangements 
with agencies in the capitals whence news is sent. They buy the 
news-service of the foreign agency and supply news in return. 
The office of the foreign news-agency is their office, and although 
a competent correspondent is in charge of the office, his assistants, 
particularly during the night, are nationals of the country of 
origin. Now these foreign news-agencies, if they are not actually 
subsidized by the governments of their country, are so indebted 
to them for special facilities, or are so compliant, that they have 
become nothing but elaborate propaganda bureaus. On any ques- 
tion of international importance, such as the Silesian question, 
they obtain official views and send them out to the public as in- 
dependent views. Official communiques are telegraphed ail over 
the world, in the cloak of news independently obtained and inde- 
pendently offered. The desire of the Government as to the han- 
dling of a particular issue is obeyed with remarkable faithfulness: 
and when the government wishes some news suppressed for its own 
benefit, suppression, without a murmur of protest, takes place. 

In support of these charges the reporter, Mr. Herbert 
Bailey, cited his personal experiences. 

I happened to discover that Krupp^s was still making guns, a 
discovery that -was admitted, but explained, by the brother of 
Prince von Biilow, who is the chief director of that concern. The 
German Government issued an angry denial of my story by wire- 
less, and privately offered to correspondents in Berlin the explana- 
tion of von Billow, which had not satisfied the British officers who 
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were in charge of the disarmament of Essen. The denial was sent 
to London and New York in the same words as those used by the 
German Government, and repeated at convenient intervals after- 
ward. Most of the English provincial papers, some of the Lon- 
don journals, and hundreds of American, Canadian, Australian 
and South African papers printed the denial as if it was the inde- 
pendent investigation of a Berlin correspondent. German propa- 
ganda scored an easy victory.®^ 

It would be gratifying to have assurance that officials 
of the United States government never undertake to carry 
on dishonest propaganda by methods such as have just 
been described, but unfortunately evidence points in the 
other direction. One revelation on this matter is so im- 
portant that it merits being told in detail. 

It appears that about the middle of November, 1926, 
American newspapers all over the country printed articles 
charging that Mexico was ^Tomenting Bolshevism*^ in 
Nicaragua. The Washington heading and the striking 
similarities of these stories revealed their common origin. 
The account sent out by the Associated Press began thus: 

The spectre of a Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony inter- 
vening between the United States and the Panama Canal has 
thrust itself into American-Mexican relations, already strained. 

It then stated, in vague terms, the anxiety of the new 
Nicaraguan President at the spread of ^^Mexican-inspired 
Bolshevisms^ in Nicaragua. 

Presently the story behind the story was unearthed by 
a Washington correspondent, Paul Y. Anderson, and pub- 
lished in his paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, The ac- 
count was as follows: 

Assistant Secretary of State R. E. Olds (formerly a law part- 
ner of Secretary of State Kellogg) sent for the representatives of 

Living Age, VoL CCCXI, p. 550, quoting the Westminster 
Gazette, Sept. 27, 1921. See also Nation, Vol. CXXVI, pp. 194-196, 
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the three great press associations — ^the Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service. He pledged them to se- 
crecy and then revealed that the State Department felt ^^morally 
certain’'^ that Mexico was circulating Bolshevist propaganda in 
Central America. ''We feel/' he went on, "that this picture should 
be presented to the American people, and I desired to ask for 
your advice and cooperation toward that end.^' 

"It can very easily be done,” one of the correspondents replied. 
"Let the State Department issue a statement to this effect over 
the signature of the Secretary of State, and every newspaper in 
the country will publish it.” 

Olds recoiled with an exclamation of apprehension. 

"Oh! That is utterly impossible!” he said. "Surely you must 
realize why the department cannot afford to be in the position 
of directing such a serious statement against a government with 
which it is officially on friendly terms.” 

Finally, it was suggested that perhaps such a story could be 
tied on to the statement that the State Department had decided 
to recognize the government of Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua. In 
connection with that announcement the story appeared the fol- 
lowing day, in somewhat modified form, as the background which 
explained the present relations between the United States and 
Mexico.®^ 

Perhaps the most disquieting feature of the whole affair 
is found, not in the particular story which was published, 
nor yet in the condition of our official relations with Mexico 
at the moment, but in the fact that in some quarters such 
reporting seems to be a matter of course. The Washington 
manager for the Associated Press said, when interviewed 
about the case, ^ We got the story in the usual course of 
news and we had no reason to doubt its accuracy.'^ ‘The 
implication is plain,” as the New Republic remarked: 
"Olds's use of the press varied from the normal chiefly be- 
cause of its ineptness and because, thanks to Mr, Ander- 
son and the Post-Dispatch, iie got ionnd out.” 

^^New Republic^ Vol. XLIX, pp, 97-98. See also pp, 203-204, 
246-247; Editor and Publisher, Vol. LIX, No, 33 (Jan. 8, 1927), 

p. 10. 
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This episode brings us to the subject of news agencies 
in the United States, Most of the non-local news which 
American papers print is collected and transmitted by news 
agencies, of which the Associated Press is by far the most 
important. Each member paper furnishes to the district 
oflSce of the association to which it belongs a copy of all 
news collected by its staff which it thinks is of more than 
local interest. The district office then sends to the papers 
which are members of the association, all items which the 
appropriate official in the district office considers should be 
transmitted to each. There are, then, two important filters 
through which news-agency dispatches must pass. In the 
first place, they go through the hands of the local paper 
whose reporter collects the news. If any paper sees fit to 
ignore or distort news regarding any event in its district, 
the service of the association is thereby affected. Now we 
have seen that most papers have their news colored, as 
the result of a number of influences such as unconscious 
class bias and the need of maintaining a contented con- 
stituency. Since this is the case, it is obvious that the 
news which the papers furnish news agencies will have the 
same defects as that which appears in their own columns. 

Furthermore, the district officer who decides what news 
shall be distributed has extraordinary power. He can, if 
he will, interpolate, revise or suppress, and no one will be 
the wiser. Is this thing done? It is often alleged that it 
is frequently done, and vague charges have long been di- 
rected against specific agencies. For many years news 
agency officials have been rather sensitive because of these 
charges. Apparently, then, the officers of the Associated 
Press were delighted when, in 1913, a radical magazine, the 
Masses^ published a hostile editorial and a cartoon which 
portrayed the general manager of the Associated Press as 
pouring from a bottle labeled ^Toison^’ into a reservoir 
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markedj ^Tublic Opinion/^ Suit was at once instituted 
against the editor and the cartoonist who were responsibley 
on the ground of criminal libel. The Associated Press was 
determined, so it seemed, once for all to put an end to such 
scandalous reports. The defendants retained as their at- 
torney one of the most able lawyers in the United States. 
It is said that he personally knew much about the inside 
working of news agencies and that an amazing amount of 
evidence was collected for use by the defense, evidence 
which the Associated Press would under no circumstances 
care to have made public. Be that as it may, after the case 
had been widely discussed in newspapers and magazines,, 
and after the charges against the Associated Press had 
been publicly buttressed by a mass of evidence which was 
very impressive, the prosecution was quietly dropped. 

We must note in passing the repeated declaration of o£B- 
cers of the Associated Press, that any seriously biased 
handling of the news would be impossible, because some of 
the member papers, which represent all political groups, 
would make prompt and effectual protest. This reply is 
not very convincing, however, inasmuch as fifteen large 
and conservative papers have, as bondholders of the Asso- 
ciated Press, forty votes in addition to the one which is 
possessed by every member paper. They thereby enjoy 
power to control the elections of the board of directors and 
the policies of the association.^ 

We should not conclude from the foregoing statements 
that American news agencies are habitually and deliber- 
ately dishonest. We should be very foolish not to recognize, 
however, that their dispatches must be viewed critically, 
exactly like any other news which our daily papers early, 

Upton Sinclair, The Brass Chech (The Author, Pasadena, 1920), 
Chaps. XXVII, XXVIII, XLII, LII, LVII, LVIII. 

Vol. evil, p. 239. 
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and also that news agencies have on occasion been guilty 
of such grossly partisan conduct as amounts to dishonest 
propaganda. These facts are very serious because all im- 
portant papers depend for much of their information upon 
press agencies, and it is this reporting, as was pointed out 
in ''A Test of the News,” which determines our attitudes 
on the supremely important matters of national and inter- 
national policy, including peace and war. 

In addition to both the privately maintained and the 
governmental press bureaus, there exist what may be called 
‘'publicity companies.” These companies now undertake, 
at a set price per thousand names, to circularize repre- 
sentative citizens or special classes such as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, clergymen, or college professors. You furnish the 
facts or fabrications, they will draft the literature along 
approved advertising lines, provide lists of names, and 
attend to the mailing. An interesting illustration of this 
method is found in the weekly letters, sent out for a con- 
sideration, by the so-called International Educational 
Society. The employer who wishes to carry on among his 
employees propaganda in favor of the existing industrial 
order can have them supplied with a series of weekly "Man 
to Man Talks,” which Leonard Cline aptly described as 
"a collection of hokum, platitude and sentimentalism deftly 
calculated to appeal to a man’s greed and fear and the 
psychological residua of days at mamma’s knee.” Of 
course the employee never knows that his boss pays the 
National Foundation, Inc., the real organization behind 
the nominal International Educational Society, a fee for 
each letter which is sent to his workers.^^ 

Dishonest propagandists frequently endeavor to use 
well-known and reputable persons or institutions as ve- 
hicles of their deceit, in order to make it carry a maximum 


^^Nem Republic^ Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 257-259. 
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of conviction.' Here, for example, is a printed sheet, with 
a heading stating that it is ^^from” an influential and well- 
known religious organization. The document then avers 
that this organization has obtained from a director of a 
large industrial company permission to reprint a letter 
which he has received from the president of the company. 
Finally follows the president's letter regarding the labor 
policy of the company. The inside story of this document 
is that the director had originally obtained the information 
for the religious organization. The director then asked the 
secretary for permission to reprint the letter which he, the 
director, had himself received. This request being granted, 
the letter was reprinted at the expense of the leading stock- 
holder of the company and circulated by a publicity agent. 
The document was therefore clearly misleading, for it cre- 
ated the false impression that the religious organization 
was sufficiently interested to print and circulate the letter, 
and it left the real promoters entirely out of the picture. 

Posters are commonly used for dishonest propagandist 
purposes. Street-car cards and billboards flaunt their mes- 
sage in war-time, at election time, whenever the propa- 
gandist thinks this kind of advertising will be profitable. 

Motion pictures are frequently used for this purpose. In 
war-time they were extensively used to impress Americans 
with the alleged peculiar cruelty and craft of Germans. 
In peace time they serve to further the interests of special 
groups and views. For example, a film version of The 
Eternal City, a novel published in 1901, modernized the 
story by making the hero a veteran of the World War 
and a leader of the Fascist!, who single-handed foiled the 
plotting of a treasonable labor leader! The American 
Motion Picture Corporation, whose leading directors are 
well-known enemies of organized labor, has prepared sev- 
eral series of educational films, among which are skillfully 
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interspersed other films designed to make the observer 
fearful of radicalism and inclined to work whole-heartedly 
and enthusiastically to maintain the existing economic 
order. The description of one of these films shows the 
method of operation. 

'^Social Sabotage^' (5 reels). Smashing drama based on the an- 
nouncement of Secretary of State Hughes that the Soviet is ac- 
tively allied with the Communistic efforts to wreck our govern- 
ment. The story tells how such an enterprise might be put into 
effect, and centers about Daniel Flint, owner of a number of coal 
mines whose son and daughter are caught in the toils of Bol- 
shevism. Distrustful of his son, the coal magnate on his death 
leaves the mines to his nephew, Roger Strong. Roger endeavors 
to deal fairly with the miners, but incited by the ''Reds'' under 
the leadership of the vengeful son, Russell Flint, they strike. 
Mob violence follows; Roger Strong is captured and faces a ter- 
rible death. Russell Flint, injured in the rioting, is the victim of 
his own villainy for he dies on the operating table, when in accord- 
ance with his revolutionary schedule, the town’s electricity is cut 
off and the surgeons are unable to operate. Strong’s fiancee, work- 
ing as secretary to Russell Flint, sounds the warning which re- 
sults in the thwarting of the nation-wide plans of the "Reds" to 
take over the railroads, industries and government. This grip- 
ping drama is not only intensely interesting as entertainment but 
is also a truthful exposition of a very real danger that is threat- 
ening our nation.^^ 

The radio can readily be used as an instrument of propa- 
ganda, the more menacing because we now find this super- 
agency of air communication in control of special interests 
which can make it a one-sided forum for the spread of 
dishonest propaganda. Evidence is not lacking that this 
control is being used both to facilitate the broadcasting 
of biased views and to prevent the broadcasting of contra- 

American Motion Picture Corporation, A Personal Message to 
Clergymen, Educators and All Who Believe in the Educational Fos- 
sihilities of ike Motion Picture (New York, n.d.), p. 16. See also 
Nation, Vol. CXI, pp. 262-263; VoL CXII, p. 327. 
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Victory Tiews. , Two examples ‘are 'of interest. ■, A' publish- 
ing house which was interested in the WLAG broadcasting 
station in Minneapolis made arrangements whereby the 
president of the Transportation Brotherhoods National 
Bank of that city was to broadcast an address on the sub- 
ject, ^Cooperative Banking.” The broadcasting of the 
speech was once postponed on a flimsy excuse, and then the 
publishing house was informed that the speech could not 
be broadcast at all, because certain financial interests con- 
tributing to the maintenance of WLAG did not want the 
subject of cooperative banking placed before the people.^® 

The second illustration is even more significant. 

Some months ago the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company broadcast some highly inaccurate remarks by William 
J. Bums on the American Civil Liberties Union. The Union 
wrote to the company requesting that Mr. Norman Hapgood be 
allowed to state its position. In response to the reply of the 
company Mr. Hapgood presented a synopsis of his address, set- 
ting forth the ideal of liberty in the past as expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and others; showing the effect of the 
war on freedom of speech; and declaring his view that the sup- 
pression of efforts to change intellectual belief is not in line with 
liberty or the improvement of our civilization. On the refusal 
of the company to broadcast Mr. Hapgood, the Union inquired 
whether there was anything objectionable in Mr. Hapgood^s ad- 
dress, whether the company would give an appointment at any 
time within a year to any prominent citizen to discuss the sub- 
ject, '"What Is Liberty?” and whether it would allow Mr. Burns 
to continue to use its facilities to attack such Americans as Jane 
Addams, Father John A. Ryan, and others who believe in consti- 
tutional rights. The company replied: '"We do not see that any 
good can be accomplished by a discussion which the questions in 
your letter invite.” 

It is alleged by many persons that much of what is 
B. Andrews, open letter, n. d. 

^^New Republic, VoL XXXVI, p. 113. See also New Republic, 
VoL XLIX, p. 314; Va^^on, VoL GXXIV, p. 545. 
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printed in some newspapers and magazines is dishonest 
propaganda. It was pointed out in Chapter XII, how- 
ever, that the amount of such deliberate falsification has 
probably been greatly overestimated by suspicious liberals. 
There must remain, nevertheless, a considerable basis for 
the charge. An interesting illustration of such propaganda 
is found in many company papers which seek to make the 
worker immune to agitation. As Jean Atherton Flexner 
observed: 

The technique is simple enough: comics, jokes, personal and 
social notes, especially those of a mildly teasing nature, cartoons, 
are the ingredients. , . . The subtlest form of propaganda is . . . 
that which numbs or destroys thought. At this the employee 
magazine really aims. In the entire range of employee journal- 
ism there is no intellectual appeal or stimulus to the employee. 
Even prejudice and passion are rare, because the aim is to divert 
rather than to misrepresent. The cheapness of the magazines’ 
literary aims and achievements, the cult of slang, the driveling 
sentimentality of the ^'human interest stories,” the volume of ut- 
terly trivial anecdotes and practical jokes, are all meant to sta- 
bilize the working force, because they tend to choke off whatever 
critical and rebellious faculties are faintly stirring in the American 
worker 

This same influence, it should be remarked in passing, is 
wielded by many papers whose editors probably do not 
have any other object in view than that of making as large 
profits as possible. In reality, as has been suggested else- 
where, they are nevertheless carrying on a propaganda of 
indifference to truly important matters. 

There are many means by which dishonest propaganda 
can be spread through the newspapers. It is very com- 
monly done through advertisements. The legal line be- 
tween the true and the false in advertising is still very ill 
defined. Hence we find that, although advertisements of 
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cancer .and eoBSumption cures 'have disappeared, from ■ the 
papers^ false insinuations and even lies direct thrust them- 
selves upon us daily. Our tooth paste checks pyorrhea, 
our mouth wash cures halitosis, our yeast has wonderful 
medicinal properties, our plasters cure corns, oivr chewing 
gum aids digestion! A cool billion and a quarter dollars 
is spent annually in the United States for advertising, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that several hundred mil- 
lions of them are spent for downright dishonest propa- 
ganda. 

Advertisements may be camouflaged as news. Formerly, 
for example, corporations which wished to win some point 
with the public used to employ a publicity bureau to pre- 
pare material for them. This material was sent out to the 
newspapers and paid for at regular advertising rates, 
though it appeared in the papers as news.^® Sometimes 
even the newspapers were duped by would-be propagandists. 
This was notably true of little country sheets, the inside 
pages of which are filled with so-called ^^boiler plate’^ 
matter. This consists of copy prepared by a press bureau 
and sold at low cost to the country newspapers. Sometimes 
the editor receives papers of news-sheet size, already printed 
on one side. Sometimes he receives paper molds, or 
^^mats,” from which he prepares his own stereotypes. In 
neither of these cases can the copy be changed by the 
editor. He has to use it as a whole or not at all. In this 
connection is significant the testimony of Mr. George A. 
Joslyn, president of the Western Newspaper Union, which 
was at the time of his report the chief producer of ^^boiler 
plate.^’ He reported that his concern was frequently em- 
ployed to send out as “stories^^ to papers which used its 
service, material from persons or corporations which wished 
to run advertisements in the guise of news. In one year, 


Follette/s Magazine, VoL I (July 10^ 1909), pp. 7-9 +» 
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for example, it received forty-two thousand dollars from the 
government of Canada for writing of the advantages of 
settling in our northern neighbor.^® 

Nowadays the work is done less crudely. Payment is 
first made for obviously legitimate advertising. Thereafter 
it is not strange that great corporations frequently get 
favors from newspapers, in the form of publicity which is 
camouflaged as news or editorials. This fact was frankly 
admitted before the Federal Trade Commission in 1928, 
by a representative of the public-utilities companies of 
Iowa. He declared: 

Without exception the public relations of those companies which 
Advertise in the newspapers are better than those which do not. 
... A newspaper could hardly be expected to take a favorable 
attitude toward a company that refuses to advertise. . . . Since 
taking my present position, I have been responsible for an in- 
crease of 1,000 per cent in the volume of paid advertising given 
to the newspapers by the public-utility companies of Iowa. 

Then followed an interesting dialogue between the exam- 
ining counsel and the witness. 

^Ts there any doubt in your mind that this helped you to get 
your publicity matter printed in the news columns?” 

^No.” 

''Of course, all this matter was propaganda?” 

"Yes, it was.” 

"And there was absolutely nothing in it to infomi the reader 
that it had been written by an employee of the utility companies?” 

"No, but the newspapers knew who wrote it when they printed 
it.” 

"The sentiments contained in this material were sometimes re- 
flected in the editorial columns of the papers which printed it?” 

"Yes.” 

Said the special correspondent of the Nation^ from whose 
report the foregoing story is taken: 

Collier’s, VoL LIII (June 6, 1914), p. 16. 
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The ioregoiBg is .a fair specmen. Indeed, it is mild compared 
with the testimony of some of the others. The power trust's prop- 
aganda agent in Ohio estimated that 20 per cent of the papers in 
that State regularly publish his ‘^stuf just as he sends it to them, 
and that a considerable number of them actually print it in the 
form of editorials 

The danger that the reader may mistake propaganda 
for news has been recognized by the legislatures of several 
states. Laws have been passed requiring that political 
advertisements shall be plainly marked as such, and in 
some cases going so far as to stipulate that the name of the 
advertiser and the price which he paid shall be given in 
the advertisement. As yet, however, there are a number 
of states in which readers are quite unprotected from this 
kind of dishonest propaganda. Obviously, moreover, even 
this protection is quite ineffective in the face of such 
methods as those of the utilities companies which have just 
been described. 

In the second place, news and editorial writers may fal- 
sify and distort. A good illustration of this method of 
propaganda was given in an editorial of the Los Angeles 
Times in the spring of 1924. It dealt with an indictment 
of Senator Wheeler, an indictment which events presently 
showed to be totally unwarranted, and to be simply a means 
of seeking to discredit an aggressively honest public servant. 
Senator Wheeler^s indictment, said the editorial, 

comes like a blinding flash from the dark cloud that has been 
hovering for weeks over the national Capitol. The American 
people have been misled, deceived. . . . Now they are enlight- 
ened; but not until two good men have passed. Senator Wheeler's 
record as Federal district attorney in Montana during the war 
reminds one of that of Benedict Arnold. He lent aid and com- 
fort to disloyalists, to the I. W. W. that sought to destroy our 
government through violent means, to drench the American Re- 
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puBiic in a bath of blood. ... In his radical heart Senator 
Wheeler hated the Attorney-General who had dared to expose and 
defeat the machinations of the radicals. Preparing himself for his 
assault on representative government in the United States, Sen- 
ator Wheeler went to Russia to study the methods of the Soviets 
. . . and he returned equipped with Soviet ammunition for his 
raid on the Attorney-GeneraFs office,®^ 

Mere opinions may be offered as facts. Lippmann and 
Merz gave many illustrations of this practice in ^^A Test 
of the News/’ where they showed how guesses regarding 
future events in revolutionary Russia, such as the date of 
the fall of Petrograd and of the collapse of the Bolshevist 
regime, were published as substantial certainties. 

Cartoons may be a vicious mode of unfair propaganda. 
They are relatively harmless when they simply poke fun, 
or play up party weaknesses, but too frequently they distort 
facts seriously. Here, for example, is a cartoon representing 
Uncle Sam as looking anxiously across the Atlantic at a 
very pompous John Bull. The latter holds on leash twelve 
bulldogs, each of which is seated on a British possession in 
America, such as the Bermudas, the Bahamas, and Jamaica. 
The dogs look menacingly at Uncle Sam, who is expostulat- 
ing with John Bull, ^Tf you are my dear friend, why do you 
keep these English bulldogs in my back yard?” The head- 
ing of the cartoon states the intended lesson, ^'Not so 
friendly on the face of it.” The cartoonist, of course, took 
no account of the fact that a possession is not necessarily 
a menace to nearby countries, and that most of the ^^bull- 
dogs’’ were established before Uncle Sam set up housekeep- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

There are a number of ways in which news items may 
be so handled as to constitute dishonest propaganda. 
Sometimes little space may be given to important news, 

^^Neuo Republic, VoL XXXVIII, p. 244; VoL XLV, pp. 200-201; 
Searchlight on Congress, Vol. IX (May 31. 1924). on. 11-13, 
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much space to trivial happenings. In war-time,, for example, 
papers frequently played up the capture of a corporaFs 
guard of Germans in Flanders, but reported casually in a 
very small item the surrender of thousands of Russians in 
Galicia. The trivial item was often given a place at the 
top of the front page, the important story appeared at the 
bottom of a column on page 2. The insignificant item had 
a scare headline, the big news had a little one. 

Headings can be used to mislead regarding news items, 
the more effectively because the readers of the headlines 
exceed many-fold the readers of the articles which follow. 
Upton Sinclair tells of seeing a headline across the front 
of a paper: 

WAR 

DECLARED 

He bought the paper and then noted smaller type which 
made the heading read: 

WAR 

MAY BE 

DECLARED 

SOOIT 

This is, of course, a perfectly plain case of deliberate de- 
ceit.®^ 

In the reporting of the Steel Strike the Pittsburgh news- 
papers consistently fed their readers stories under such 
headings as the following: 

GERMAN DESIGNS SUSPECTED 
INSPIRED WALKOUT TO KEEP TRADE, STEEL 

MAN ASSERTS 

SENATORS FIND MILL WORKERS HERE 
SATISFIED 

REASONS FOR STRIKE UNKNOWN 

The Brass Check, p. 255. 
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In view of this fact the following conclusion of the investi- 
gator seems irresistible: 

Undiscriminating readers must have gained the impression that 
the men on strike in the steel industry were disloyal and un- 
American by virtue of entertaining some revolutionary economic 
theory . . . must have come to the conclusion that the district 
was being saved from a revolution by the efforts of the local 
authorities and the State Constabulary.®® 

Frequently headlines state as fact what the article which 
follows shows to be simply a theory. Here is a caption, for 
example, which runs: ^ Woman Juror in Arbuckle Case for 
Conviction— Fails to Agree with 11 Colleagues Who Favor 
Freeing Film Comedian.” If one takes the trouble to read 
the text of the article, however, he learns, ^^Corridor gossip 
said that one woman was holding out for conviction.” 
Still another headline proclaims, “Pope says Chemical War- 
fare Is to Stay — ^Pleads for Recognition by British Govern- 
ment of Poison Gas Research.” This startling announce- 
ment, for the reader naturally infers that “Pope” means 
the Roman Pontiff, heads an item stating that chemical 
warfare is favored by Sir William J. Pope, professor of 
chemistry at Cambridge University. These cases are not 
alleged to be examples of dishonest propaganda. They are 
given simply because they show the method by which such 
propaganda can be so carried on as to make false state- 
ments appear to be simply an error of the headline writer. 

Choice of words may carry clever but dishonest propa- 
ganda, as was pointed out in our discussion of epithets and 
slogans. It makes a very real difference whether a man be 
called an “organizer” or an “agitator.” It matters greatly 
whether people are led to think that Russia made war on 


®sFrom Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919 (Copyright, 
1921, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York), p. 95. See also 
Nation, Vol. CXII, p. 340; New Republic, VoL LV, p, 228. 
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Germany, or whether they are told that the Cmr. and Ms 
ministers made war. It is worth noting that there is a 
vast difference between saying that Japan is becoming more 
militaristic and saying that a captain of infantry in the 
Japanese army has made some very foolish remarks. The 
method of propaganda by the slur has a special advantage. 
One can use it with relative impunity, whereas he who 
makes direct and unwarranted charges is likely to be sued 
for criminal libel So, for example, it would be very indis- 
creet for a writer to allege that Mr. Justice Brandeis, Judge 
Mack and Felix Frankfurter had been guilty of disloyal 
conduct. One can with impunity make the same vicious 
charge by insinuation, however, as in the case of the man 
who, in 1920, in an article discussing alleged plottings of 
^^the international Jew” slurringly referred to these three 
jurists as ^^entlemen whose activities since Armistice Day 
would make a very interesting story.” 

The removal of a story from its context often serves the 
most harmful kind of dishonest propaganda. Such action 
is not always as easily discovered as was that of the atheist 
who undertook to prove by the Bible that there is no God, 
and then simply quoted the latter part of the passage, ^^The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” An important 
illustration of propaganda by taking a story from its con- 
text was furnished by the newspaper which once described 
a short story by DuBois in such a way as to make it ap- 
pear that the story was a brief for the intermarriage of 
whites and Negroes.®® One who has read the whole story, 

The International Jew, the World^s Foremost Problem, being a 
reprint of a series of articles appearing in the Dearborn Independent 
from May 22 to October 2, 1920 (The Dearborn Publishing Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Michigan, 1921), Vol. I, p. 75. Some years after 
this work appeared, its sponsor, Mr. Henry Ford, publicly repudiated 
the study in its entirety. 

55 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1922), pp. 538-539. 
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however^ knows that such advocacy was far from tho mind 
of the author. He was simply showing how, in time of 
disaster, persons tend to think only of their common human- 
ity, rather than of race differences. A more important case 
of dishonest separation of story from context is furnished 
by a circular used by Republicans in the campaign of 1928. 
They quoted an article from the presumably unbiased 
Encyclopmdia Britannica,^^ to show the corruption of Tam- 
many Hall, and the danger of putting a member of the 
Tammany Society in the presidential chair. They quite 
failed, however, to quote the very relevant final sentence of 
the Rritanmca article, namely: ^^The power of the or- 
ganization in the state and in the nation is due to its fre- 
quent combination with the Republican organization, 
which controls the state almost as completely as Tammany 
does the city.” 

Another method of propaganda is to make a dishonest 
attack on opponents. An old lawyer is said to have ad- 
vised the youth who was reading law in his oflSce, *Tf you 
have no case, abuse the plaintiff.” This method was used 
in 1924 against senators who were investigating important 
cases of alleged dishonesty on the part of cabinet ojfficers. 
Papers supporting the cabinet members made much of their 
editorial defense consist of strong and utterly unwarranted 
attacks on the honesty of the senators who were conducting 
the investigation.®® 

More recently a public-utility representative, when asked 
how to work against a candidate who favored public owner- 
ship, advised: “My idea would be not to try reason, or 
logic, but to try to pin the Bolshevik idea on my op- 
ponent.” Apparently the advice has been favorably re- 

56 11th ed., Vol. XXVI, p. 392. 

Nation, Vol. CXXVII, pp. 438-439. 

^^New Republic, Vol. XXXVIH, p. 243, 

Nation, Vol CXXVI, p. 554. 
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ceived. At any rate^ the last few years have: seen a veri- 
table epidemic of blacklists, in which reactionaries have 
unjustly pilloried eminent Americans and most useful social 
organizations as “pink/’ “red/’ and “Bolshevik.” 

Finally, papers can largely prevent causes which they op- 
pose from being presented to the public, simply by ignoring 
or neglecting them. We have been told, for example, that 

before and during the strike the Pittsburgh newspapers main- 
tained an almost unbroken silence regarding the actual industrial 
grievances of the steel workers as to hours, pay, working condi- 
tions, and the lack of means to confer with employers concerning 
such matters, not to mention housing and social conditions.®^ 

In view of all these screens which may be put between the 
reader and the facts, one can understand why an experi- 
enced journalist wittily observed that the baneful influence 
of the newspapers seems to be universal. It prevailed, said 
he, even in ancient Palestine, for, according to Luke, Zac- 
chaeus sought to see Jesus and “could not for the press.” 

Reference has been made to the biasing influence of 
stories and jokes. There is no doubt that these means of 
entertainment are often used as the vehicle of dishonest 
propaganda. Sometimes the propaganda is cleverly con- 
cealed in a story, as when the author of an insipid tale 
slips in an unobtrusive slur, such as, “like soap in the 
home of a Bolshevik! Some novelty!” Sometimes it may 
appear in a comic strip. At the time of the investigations 
made by the Senate in the spring of 1924, regarding which 
several illustrations of dishonest propaganda have already 
been cited, a jokesmith was inspired to prepare a strip of 

Elizabeth McCausland, The Blue Menace, published by the 
Springfield Republican, See also Study of Patriotic Propaganda,^’ 
Information Service (Federal Council of Churches), VoL VII, No, 
18 (May 5, 1928). 

From Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 1919 (Cop 3 n’ight, 
1921, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York), p. 111. 
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pictures under the heading, ^^Congressional Investigations 
Have Started Something/' One picture, for example, is 
entitled, 'The Directors of a Big Corporation Spend Six 
Months and $12,431 Investigating the Loss of a Lead 
Pencil" The stupid-looking officials who appear in the 
picture are made to remark, ^'Gentlemen, I have prepared 
a 10,000-word statement on the missing pencil," "This case 
involves the loss of four cents and we must find the cul- 
prit," and "I move we vote ourselves extra salaries of $100 
a week for this special work." It would be unwarranted to 
say that this particular strip was prepared as dishonest 
propaganda, but there is justification for saying that it 
had the effect of such propaganda and that comic strips of 
that kind are no doubt prepared as propaganda. 

Photographs are often employed for dubious propa- 
ganda. They have been used, for example, to make vivid 
the happy state of the child who is privileged to work in the 
cotton mills of the South, the disloyal radicalism of edu- 
cators, and social workers in war-time, and the peculiar 
and unnecessary cruelty of military enemies. 

Such perversion was forcefully illustrated by an editorial 
writer in the Freeman, who told of a case in which the same 
picture was used almost simultaneously by the propaganda 
departments of two warring nations. Said he: 

In the late war many of the barbarities recorded against the 
enemy in the official propaganda of either side, were essentially 
the same. We recall one striking photograph of a shipwreck, with 
forlorn passengers fleeing from the sinking liner in small boats or 
struggling in the sea, which appeared almost at the same time as 
an official Government photograph in both British and German 
publications. In the British press it purported to represent a 
German submarine atrocity; in the German papers it portrayed 
an example of frightfulness on the part of the British navy. In 


Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr., The Child That Toileth 
Not (Gracia Publishing Company, New York, 1912). 
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reproducing both photographs with their hate-engendering cap- 
tions, the London Daily Herald also dug up for its readers the 
original of the picture, which had appeared widely in the British 
and Continental press back in 1909 and represented an ordinary 
shipwreck of those peaceful days. The Herald’s exposure of the 
hoax called forth little or no comment from the respectable press 
in either England or Germany 

Another even more serious case of dishonest use of photo- 
graphs in war-time was reported with apparent pride by 
the official responsible for it, Brigadier General Charteris, 
Chief of Intelligence of the British Army at the time of the 
World War. At a public dinner in New York City he told 
how the Allies were worried by the attitude of China, where 
sentiment seemed to favor Germany. One day there came 
to his desk a mass of material taken from German prisoners 
and German dead. In it were two pictures, one showing a 
train taking dead horses to the rear, where the fat and other 
substances needed for fertilizer and munitions were to be 
extracted from the “cadavers^’; the other showing a train 
taking dead Germans to the rear for burial. Knowing how 
the Chinese revere their dead, General Charteris had the 
caption telling of ^^cadavers” being sent back to the fat fac- 
tory transferred to the picture showing the German dead, 
and had the photograph sent to a Chinese newspaper in 
Shanghai. This was the origin of the story of the German 
corpse factory.®"^ 

It is only fair to add that General Charteris presently 
denied his story. The conflicting statements made in the 
denial were of such a nature, however, as to leave no doubt 
in the minds of most readers that the original confession 
was true."® 

Finally, we have one case close at home, which well illus- 

Freeman, Vol. V, p. 389. 

6^ New York Times, Oct. 20, 1925, p. 10, coi. 3, 

Nation, Vol. CXXI, pp. 592-503. 
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trates how such graphic falsehoods may tend to precipitate 
war. 

Liberty magazine, which in April advocated editorially the con- 
quest of Mexico, on October 23 [1926] illustrated an atrocity tale 
with a photograph of a hanging bearing the caption, 'Teons Se- 
lected at Random and Hung after a Church Raid/' Three weeks 
later a writer to the New York Times stated that he had had a 
copy of this photograph in his possession for more than a year 
and that it was in reality a picture of the hanging of some ban- 
dits that took place more than two years ago. The Times letter 
attributes no malice to the Liberty correspondent but prejudice 
and haste 

Books, including novels, are often used for dishonest 
propaganda, though it is of course very dfficult to convict 
any particular volume of being a dishonest product. It 
may nevertheless be noted that books range all the way 
from The Passing of the Great Race j which few persons 
consider deliberately dishonest, however misinformed or 
prejudiced the author may have been, to the notably dis- 
honest “color books,'' to which reference has already been 
made. 

Such propaganda, however influential it may be, is 
nevertheless amateurish when compared with the methods 
by which American public-utility companies work through 
the public schools. In 1928, for example, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that these companies were main- 
taining a huge machine for the dissemination of misinfor- 
mation. The Illinois Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation served as a model for work in many states. A 
writer in the Nation reported of this committee: 

It began with a thorough study of textbooks dealing with public- 
utility questions. It circularized local companies, urging them to 
set to work on local school boards and through personal friendships 


^^News Bulletin, National Council for Prevention of War, VoL V, 
No. 12, Dec. 1, 1926, pp. 1-2. 
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to have books removed. This, it reported, a very slow 
process but has to be gone through with.” Then it sought to 
prevent the publication of more ^^bad” books. It urged its mem- 
bers to work through “personal friends in publishing houses.” It 
wrote letters to the universities and discovered just which profes- 
sors were writing on the subject. It offered these budding au- 
thors the honeyed bait of “reliable statistics” together with aid in 
getting their books marketed. “We have located,” the indus- 
trious committee reported, “practically every textbook and also 
have found the textbooks in course of preparation, and have been 
able to be of considerable assistance to the writers of these books 
in providing them with reliable data.” Finally, as a result of 
persistent effort, B. J. Mullaney, of the Illinois Committee, was 
able to report that it had got to the point where Illinois 
high schools, more than three-quarters of the total number, use 
specially prepared utility-industries literature in the class- 
rooms/^ 

Finally, mention must be made of a kind of dishonest 
propaganda de luxe, the following illustration of which was 
furnished by a Washington newspaper correspondent, 
Gilson Gardner. 

Sometimes propaganda is elaborately and expensively staged. 
Following the recent adjournment of Congress, tlie public will re- 
member that a Junket was organized under the auspices of the 
Navy Department to carry important members of Congress and 
newspaper men, at a nominal cost, on a cruise among the West 
Indies, through the Panama Canal and up the Pacific to San 
Diego. These public and semi-public men were entertained with 
a free hand at public expense. There was plenty to eat and to 
drink. Every evening in the main saloon there were talks and 
moving pictures to inform the “traveling guests” on matters near 
to the heart of the Navy Department, such as the reason why 
Congress ought to appropriate so many millions or billions for 
battleships, submarines, or aeroplanes. Incidentally, the party 
learned of the magnificent work done by the navy through the 
marine corps in the Islands of Haiti and Santo Domingo and the 
reign of bloody chaos which had prevailed before they came and 
how they had inaugurated an era of peace and safety razors of 
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Ajnerican make with a prospect of an ever-increasing market. 
Of course there was no mention of the National City Bank or the 
great incorporated sugar interests, or the latter's relations to the 
political forces which move our marines. 

A glance at the newspaper copy written by any of the men 
who participated in this trip will serve as a good illustration of 
the effectiveness of this kind of propaganda.®® 

In the light of what has been said regarding dishonest 
propaganda it is apparent that we must be on our guard if 
we are not to be deceived by it. The remainder of this 
chapter is accordingly devoted to a discussion of methods 
of self-protection against such propaganda. 

The most general and basic thing which we can do to 
ward off dishonest propaganda is to remember, at all times 
and as vividly as possible, the nature of the sources of 
news. We must bear in mind all the limitations on oral 
and written testimony, as discussed in the foregoing 
chapters. This means, among other things, that we must 
be on the alert for signs of bias. We must remember how 
limited are our powers of observation. We must recall 
the numerous causes, both intentional and unintentional, 
of false oral testimony. We must recollect the many filters 
and refracting agencies through which news passes on its 
way to us, and how greatly its nature may be modified 
as it passes through any one of them. The best that we 
can do, and much more than most persons do regarding 
controversial matters, especially in times when the spirit 
of the crowd is strong, is to remember that every assertion 
may be a partisan statement in a controversial case, to 
strive to determine its veracity by getting back to sources, 
and in the absence of proof, to suspend judgment. 

We shall be greatly helped in our efforts to attain this 
desirable attitude of the proverbial man from Missouri if 


6S World Tomorrow^ Vol. VI, p. 170. 
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we read regularly some newspaper or magazine which can 
fairly be classed as propagandist for the truth, or which 
comes reasonably near to deserving this name. Appre- 
ciation of the contrast between what such sources offer as 
facts, and what is furnished by most publications goes far 
toward freeing the intelligent person of any naive credulity 
which he may possess. 

In addition to maintaining this general attitude of alert 
suspicion, there are a number of specific things which we 
can do to protect ourselves. First, we can often ascertain 
without difficulty, by means which have already been dis- 
cussed, the general bias of the person who is our source of 
information. If it should appear that our witness has an 
important bias which might affect his testimony on the 
subject at hand, we must of course make appropriate 
allowance for it by discounting all of his assertions. Those 
which we do accept, moreover, will have to be verified with 
care. If, on the other hand, our witness seems to possess 
a prevailing judicial attitude, an apparent desire to get at 
the truth rather than to prove a point, he is probably a safe 
witness, though not necessarily a perfectly satisfactory one. 

In many cases we shall not know the character and 
prejudices of the speakers and writers whose assertions we 
wish to appraise, and it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain them in the time at our disposal. In such cases 
we can go far toward compensating for our ignorance by 
noting carefully the tone both of the remarks, speeches, or 
articles which we wish to appraise, and of other assertions 
or publications of the person under consideration. Is the 
tone dogmatic or cocksure? Such a tone is not character- 
istic of the most careful and reliable speakers and writers. 
It is therefore best to discount testimony from such a 
source, and to an extent varying directly with the degree of 
dogmatism manifested. Is the speech or article reserved in 
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tone and scope of assertion? Such is the manner of re- 
liable witnesses and writers. It is strong evidence, though 
not proof, of absence of a dishonest propagandist spirit. 

It is even easier than in the case of persons to learn the 
biases of newspapers and periodicals. We can, in the first 
place, obtain light on this subject by noting the names and 
reputations of the editors and the most important regular 
contributors. Responsible persons are not, as a rule, asso- 
ciated with irresponsible publications. 

Second, we can learn the standing of the source in the 
eyes of competent critics, such as those of librarians and 
teachers of English, the social sciences, and journalism 
who have given some attention to the subject. In making 
this test it is necessary to obtain the independent judg- 
ments of a number of persons, to guard against being 
misled by the opinions of those who are themselves unquali- 
fied to give us the information we desire. Even after this 
test has been made, however, we must remember that al- 
though a newspaper or periodical is accepted as accurate or 
responsible by even the wisest of its readers, it by no 
means follows that such is the case. An illustration will 
serve to make this point clear. 

A certain liberal weekly magazine seeks to maintain a 
reputation for caring more to advance the truth than to 
support any particular view which its editors may hold. 
Recently one of its regular contributors, a first-rate his- 
torian of national repute, was asked to review a biography. 
He did so. The editors then refused to publish the review, 
simply on the ground that the review was unfavorable, 
while the author of the biography was one of the group 
intimately associated with the magazine! At least ninety- 
nine out of one hundred readers will never hear of this 
episode, however, and will continue to believe that the 
magazine is propagandist for the truth, though in reality 
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it appears to be dangerously close to propagandist for a 
particular point of view. 

Another means of getting light on probable biases of 
newspapers and periodicals lies in identifying their owners 
and learning their business connections. These sources of 
information normally reflect the ideals of their owners. 
The names of the owners can be learned from the sworn 
statements of ownership which the Federal government 
now requires all newspapers and periodicals to publish 
semi-annually, and which are made about the first of April 
and the first of October. Some of the connections of these 
men can of course be learned from Who^s Who in America^ 
though it must be remembered that for practical reasons 
men of affairs frequently conceal their business associations. 

Finally, we must note carefully the specific content of 
particular stories in which we may be interested. About 
them we must ask such questions as the following: 

1. Does this story seem to be written with any vlterior pur-- 
posef 

2. Does the story give an apparently biased account? 

3. Is the situation or event credible, as being in accordance with 
common or at least reasonably probable actions of individuals, 
associations or governments? ’ . • : . 

4. Did the speaker or author himself see what he relates? If 
not, exactly who did see it? 

Said Lippmann, regarding this point: 

It is often very illuminating . . , to ask yourself how you got 
at the facts on which you base your opinion. Who actually saw, 
heard, felt, counted, named the thing, about which you have an 
opinion? Was it the man who told you, or the man who told 
him, or some one still further removed? And how much was he 
permitted to see? Wlien he informs you that France thinks 
this and that, what part of France did he watch? How was he 

69 Adapted from Hayes Baker-Grothers and Euth Hudnut, Prob- 
lems of Citizenship (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1924), 
p. 57. 
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able to watch it? Where was he when he watched it? What 
Frenchmen was he permitted to talk to, what newspapers did 
he read, and where did they learn what they say? You can 
ask yourself these questions, but you can rarely answer them. 
They will remind you, however, of the distance which often sepa- 
rates your public opinion from the event with which it deals. 
And the reminder is itself a protection.'^o 

In particular, this question will serve to put us on our 
guard against statements from such ambiguous sources as 
^Responsible officials, “high authorities,^^ “a person close 
to the administration,” “a dispatch from Copenhagen,” and 
the like, for here it is plainly impossible to distinguish fact 
from rumor and dishonest propaganda. 

5. What proofs does the witness give of the truth of his 
assertion f 

This question is not always pertinent, but it must be asked 
in case of generalizations (“The Japanese are getting ready 
to seize the Philippines”), predictions (“The adoption of 
the child labor amendment will tend to destroy the Ameri- 
can home”), and assertions for which the witness can not 
vouch personally (“Senator Wheeler is working in coopera- 
tion with the Bolshevists”) . In the absence of proofs which 
will bear the most rigid scientific tests, such generalizations, 
predictions, and assertions must be appraised simply as 
manifestations of bias, as irresponsible generalizations or 
as dishonest propaganda. 

In order to make satisfactorily the tests required by 
these five questions, we shall have to do several things. 
First, we must shun the practice of headline reading, which 
we have seen is frequently misleading. This does not 
mean that we should read every article whose headline we 


Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (Copyright, 1922, by The 
Macmillan Company, New York; George Alien and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. Reprinted by permission), p. 45. 
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note, it does mean that we should accept nothing on the 
testimony of headlines only. If a headline suggests facts 
sufficiently important for us to form an opinion about them, 
we ought in self-defense to read the article which follows. 

Second, we should read carefully material on subjects 
which seem to us to be important, if we think it is material 
which is to be taken at all seriously. This action is neces- 
sary to avoid being deceived by that trick of dishonest 
propagandists which consists in so writing an article that 
a hasty reading will give a false impression, though more 
careful reading will show that, though misleading, every 
statement made is literally true. 

Third, we should hear or read accounts of the subject of 
our study from sources whose views we may expect to 
clash: those of Hoover and Thomas, or of periodicals 
published by a trade union and a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, for example. For kindred reasons we must also take 
similar precautions when we listen to a speaker whom we 
suspect to be a dishonest propagandist. 

As we leave this subject of safeguards against dishonest 
propaganda we may well note several aids which depend 
upon social rather than individual action. First is the 
passage and enforcement of appropriate legislation. We 
have long enjoyed the protection of laws against slander 
and libel. More recently we have been benefited by the 
so-called Pure Food and Drugs Law, which has largely 
eliminated direct falsehoods regarding patent medicines, 
prepared foods, and the like. Such legislation may well 
be extended to cover the advertising of such other com- 
modities as textiles and furniture. Excellent as such laws 
are, however, their application is limited to direct state- 
ments. They cannot touch the clever suggestions which 
are to-day the basis of much dishonest propaganda. 
Against this we must use another defense. 
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Investigating bureaus are used in a number of fields. 
They are maintained, for example, to determine the worthi- 
ness of organizations that appeal to the public for financial 
aid and the merits of candidates for public office, as re- 
vealed by their records. Such bureaus often perform great 
public service. They are, however, always subject to one 
grave weakness. That is that the non-partisan bureau may 
become partisan, and thus itself become an agency of dis- 
honest propaganda. 

Yet another protection against dishonest propaganda is 
the maintenance of newspapers and periodicals which repre- 
sent many diverse views and which therefore serve as 
checks on each other. It is easy for a paper to falsify 
successfully when it has no competitors that are impatient 
to discover and expose weak places in their rivals’ armor. 
It is difficult for it to falsify successfully when it has a 
company of rivals — ^reactionary, conservative, middle-of- 
the-road, progressive, radical, and ultra-radical— all eager 
to catch it in a falsehood and to proclaim that falsehood 
to the public. 

Fourth, and essential to the third safeguard, is the main- 
tenance of freedom of speech, of the press, and of assem- 
blage. Whenever these are denied, as in time of war or of 
revolution, that healthy criticism which is the best antidote 
for dishonest propaganda is of course rendered impossible.^^ 

In this connection it is well to note the history of the 
Los Angeles Municipal News, a unique and valuable experi- 
ment in the field of journalism. This paper was published 
weekly by the city of Los Angeles and mailed to all voters 
who subscribed at the price of one cent a copy. Expenses 
were defrayed by advertising and by a municipal appro- 
priation. Most of the news carried by the paper pertained 

73. Cj. Xecariah Chafee, Freedom of Speech (Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, New York, 1920), 
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to mimicipal affairs. Much was composed of .accounts of 
the activities of the several departments of government. 
The rest consisted chiefly of statements by members of the 
city government regarding public business and policies on 
which they wished to comment. The mayor and each 
member of the city council were given the use of about a 
half column in each issue. Each political party which 
polled as much as three per cent of the vote of the city in 
any regular election was also given the free use of a 
column. Finally, when any municipal question was ac*^ 
tually under discussion, and before the ojEcial policy of the 
city had been determined, the Municipal News gave special 
publicity to the conflicting views on the subject. It ap- 
pointed and paid two special writers on each subject. Each 
writer consulted the advocates of one view on the subject 
and then wrote a column article presenting that view. The 
two articles were then published side by side. These fea- 
tures of the Municipal News guaranteed that diverse and 
important views on public questions would be given to the 
voters. It is therefore deplorable that after a few years, 
for reasons which are not altogether clear, the voters of 
Los Angeles decided to discontinue the publication of the 
paper.^^ 

Fifth is the financial support by the public of those 
papers and periodicals which are propagandist for the truth. 
Such support is to them the very breath of life. Until they 
receive generous backing from this quarter they can not 
afford to establish the costly news-collecting service which 
should be substituted for the cheap but undesirable system 
of accepting material offered by press bureaus.^^ 

Finally, there is the possibility of introducing in our 

'^^Independent, Vol. LXX, Part 2, pp. 1342-1344; National Miir- 
nidpal Review, VoL I, pp. 441-443. 
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public schools definite instruction regarding the sources and 
forms of dishonest propaganda. The schools reach our 
young folk while their habits of thought are still being 
formed. They afford, therefore, a practical place in which 
to develop those habits of scientific thinking which are an 
invaluable protection against falsehood. 

Our next and last chapter tells in detail of the processes 
by which, to the satisfaction of all parties, scientific think- 
ing may be applied in a cooperative technique for solving 
social problems. 



CHAPTER XIV 



A COOPEEATIVE TECHNIQUE FOR SOLVING SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


TEAMWORK 
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In the foregoing chapters we have been warned of the 
difficulties which beset the student of social problems, and 
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we have been told of some of the more important ways of 
avoiding or overcoming each of the pitfalls which have been 
discussed. We have yet to consider, however, a method 
by which all that we have thus far learned can be applied 
to the solution of social problems. To the examination of 
such a method the present chapter is devoted. 

At the outset of our inquiry it must be noted that there 
is for our purposes one outstanding difference between social 
and nonsocial problems. It is this: Frequently a skilled 
individual can, single-handed, solve a nonsocial problem, 
be it in engineering, agriculture, or medicine. But no one 
person, however skilled he may be, can solve a social 
problem all by himself, precisely because the solution of a 
social problem is found in the coming to agreement of 
groups of men who have been holding conflicting positions. 
The solution of the so-called Mexican problem, for example, 
can not be attained by the president of the United States, 
by Congress, or even by all of the people of the United 
States. It can be reached only by a meeting of the minds 
of leading American and Mexican officials, or of the 
American and the Mexican people. While, therefore, one 
man may be the agent by which an agreement is brought 
about, he can not solve the problem. The agreeing must 
be done for themselves by the persons or groups concerned. 
It follows then, as we shall see, that the means by which 
social adjustments are at present usually sought are in fact 
unavailing to bring about the desired ends. 

We shall now examine some methods which are popularly 
supposed to be means of solving social problems. First, 
it is often assumed that the method of force can settle 
international conflicts. Thus, for example, it used to be 
argued that the forcible partition of Poland had solved the 
problem of the relations of Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
to that turbulent nation. Experience showed, however, that 
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the problem persisted after the partition, though in a dif- 
ferent form. It had not been solved, nor has it yet been 
solved. We recognize the futility of force, of course, in 
this case and in the cases of Ireland, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Czechoslovakia, for hindsight is easy. Most persons do 
not appear to appreciate the fact, however, in the case, let 
us say, of Germany, of India, or of China. We still hear it 
said that force is necessary and efficient in the relations of 
the Western World to China. Examination of the facts, 
however, shows that in reality force has both created and 
aggravated the problem. At times it may have seemed to 
solve it, but in truth it has simply suppressed overt and 
conspicuous manifestation of Chinese discontent. Rather 
is it true, therefore, that to the degree that the Powers 
concede to China the right of self-determination and cease 
to use force against her people and her government will 
the problem of the Flowery Kingdom approach solution. 
And what is true of China is equally true of Germany and 
of India, for what is true of force as applied to Poland is 
universally true. 

In the second place, the law is a method of force com- 
monly used within a country as a supposed method of 
solving social problems. When this is done a government 
often rides roughshod over a minority and complacently 
assumes that a problem is solved. This was the case, for 
example, when governments maintained established 
churches and punished all who refused to conform. But 
non-conformists many men remained, “in spite of dungeon, 
fire and sword, The problem of religious adjustment was 
solved only when the coercive laws were repealed and 
religious freedom was granted to all. Coercive and sup- 
pressive law failed also to solve the problems of the status 
of national minorities, such as the Czechs in Austria; of 
political radicals, such as the Russian socialists under the 
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Romanoffs; of economic dissenters, like trade-unionists in 
eighteenth-century Britain. 

Legal force is usually futile in solving social problems, 
even when the law is favored by majority sentiment. The 
coercive method of bringing about conformity, indeed, 
usually makes the solution of the problem more difficult 
than it was in the first place. This is because of the 
dispute-created inclination to treat the opponent as an 
enemy, with whom there can be no compromise, rather than 
as an associate with whom one is to cooperate in the task 
of solving a common problem. 

A third alleged method of solving social problems is the 
mode of debate and decision. Two college teams argue 
the question, for example, /^Resolved; that the protective 
tariff should be abandoned by the United States.^^ Each 
side seeks to prove a specific proposition. It asserts that 
its case is flawless and that the position of its opponents 
is indefensible. Presently the verdict of the judges is 
rendered in favor of one side. The problem has not been 
solved, however. The decision changes few opinions. The 
antagonists and most members of their audience remain in 
possession of their original views. 

What is true of this kind of case is equally true when, 
after argument of counsel, a court makes a decision. The 
decision of the Supreme Court, for example, in which the 
Federal Child Labor Law of 1918 was held to be uncon- 
stitutional, simply changed the battleground from the court- 
room to the halls of Congress and of the state legislatures. 

Compromise is a fourth method of solving problems 
which is frequently commended. This method does indeed 
possess an important merit lacked by the others which we 
have discussed. It represents an effort, not to coerce the 
opponent or to ignore his wishes, but to come to agreement 
with him. It is therefore to be preferred to the other 
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methods. Nevertheless it lacks one essential to the reso- 
lution of conflict. It does not bring satisfaction to both 
sides. Mine operators and workers, for example, bargain 
and haggle over a wage scale. A strike looms in the back- 
ground. Finally, because neither side wishes a cessation 
of work, an adjustment is made. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that it is at best only a temporary arrangement, 
because both sides are discontented. At the end, therefore, 
of two or three years, new negotiations will have to be 
made, and always with the possibility of failure and 
industrial warfare. 

We are now ready to consider the technique of the dis- 
cussion method, which is the process here recommended for 
the solution of social problems. It is a technique based 
primarily on John Dewey ^s analysis of a complete act of 
thought {How We Thinks Chapter VI). This technique 
has been admirably developed in recent years by several 
teachers and social workers, and has proved so valuable 
that it may be said to have revolutionized the method used 
in conferences of such organizations as the Young Men^s 
Christian Association, the Young Women^s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the National Country Life Association. It is 
essentially the technique used by the two wise donkeys, 
portrayed in the ^^Editorial without Words,’' which stands 
at the head of the chapter. We shall analyze it by examin- 
ing the Pattern Discussion Outline which is given on the 
following pages and by applying it, as our analysis is devel- 
oped, to a specific situation. 

There have assembled, we may assume, several persons 
who are keenly interested in some problem. Their views 
on the problem are quite dissimilar, but upon one thing 
they are agreed. That is, that if it is humanly possible 
they are going to find a solution which will be really 
acceptable to all. They will therefore approach the problem 
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PATTERN DISCUSSION OUTLINE 

{Adapted and med by permission of A, J. Gregg and the 
Association Press) 

I. QUESTIONS TO DESCRIBE THE SITUATION 

1. Wliy is there interest in the situation? 

2. Wiiat individuals and groups are concerned in the situation? 

3. What is at stake for each person or group involved? 

4. What appears to be most important in the desires of each 
person concerned? 

5. What does each group or person feel will happen if wrong 
decisions are made? 

II. QUESTIONS TO BRING OUT UNDERLYING PROBLEMS 
OR ISSUES 

6. Wliat reasons does each person or group concerned give to 
establish his views? 

7. Why do some persons say or do this, why do others say 
or do that? 

8. What seem to be the real, as opposed to the nominal or al- 
leged desires of each person or group? 

9. What is the effect of each view in action? 

10. Are the reasons given by each person sound, as tested by 
the experience of competent judges? 

11. Are these reasons sound as tested by the highest ethical 
standards? 

III. ''live OPTIONS, QUESTIONS WHICH WILL BRING OUT 
POSSIBLE WAYS OP MEETING THE SITUATION 

12. What are the possible ways of meeting the situation? 
(What do some persons do? What do others do? What 
do different persons recommend?) 

13. Which way seems best to recognize the truth in the situa- 
tion? (The discussion should continue until the full mean- 
ings of the proposed solutions are understood and their 
worth analyzed.) 

IV, "ways AND MEANS/^ QUESTIONS WHICH WILL HELP 
TO MAKE THE SOLUTION DETERMINED UPON EFFECTIVE 

14. Out of the previous discussion a solution should emerge for 
trial. 

15. What changes in present practice would the chosen solu- 
tion cause? 
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16. How can the chosen solution be made effective? 

17. How can those concerned be helped to see its reasonable- 
ness? 

in a cooperative and not in a pugnacious spirit, and they 
will; of course, avoid the use of words and phrases which are 
offensive and which might give rise to the fight attitude. 

The first step in this technique is to discover just what 
the problem at hand really is. To this end the group 
members ask themselves and each other such questions as 
those listed in the Pattern Discussion Outline under the 
heading “Questions to describe the situation.” Possibly 
such questions may be asked and answered specifically, 
as in a class or a conference group. It is quite possible, 
however, that the several conferees may simply make 
statements covering the points which may not be clear to 
the other participants in the discussion. If they do ask 
these particular questions they will probably not need to 
ask all of them, since to some extent they overlap. 

Let us now examine, by way of illustration, the develop- 
ment of discussion in the conferences of 1907, in which 
representatives of the United States and of Japan con- 
sidered the problem of the Japanese migrant in California. 
The ofiBcial Japanese view of the problem may be expressed 
in the following words: “Japanese residents in California 
complain that they are subjeeted to discriminations at the 
hands of both the law and the people. They are therefore 
seriously handicapped in their efforts to make a living and 
to give their children a good start in life. We hope that 
these discriminations will be removed and that no new ones, 
such as exclusion of Japanese migrants, will be added. We 
feel that otherwise the handicaps which our people suffer in 
California will seriously injure or even destroy the friend- 
ship which the people of Japan have long felt toward the 
people of the United States.^’ 
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The view of white California was substantially this: 
^The Japanese in California work for lower wages than do 
natives. They are also willing to pay higher rents for agri- 
cultural land than natives are. Their competition with na- 
tive labor is therefore very severe. We want to get rid of 
this Japanese competition. We fear that otherwise white 
laborers will be gradually replaced and California will 
slowly become a Japanese country.^’' 

Finally, the view of the representatives of the Federal 
government was something like this: ^^The government of 
the United States has an important stake in this matter. 
The welfare of the citizens of one of our states is involved. 
So, too, are our relations with a great and friendly country. 
These are both important. If either the white people of 
California or the people of Japan are profoundly dissatis- 
fied by our handling of the problem, the situation will be 
made worse. We shall then have increased friction in Cali- 
fornia, in our diplomatic relations with Japan, or in both.^' 
Out of these statements, then, there seemed to emerge three 
distinct problems. First, the Japanese were concerned by 
the fact that they were subject to special discriminations. 
Second, white Californians were worried lest the civilization 
of their state shall become predominantly Japanese. Third, 
the United States government was desirous of satisfying 
each party without offending the other. These facts were 
known to all parties before the conference began. 

The second step in the discussion method of solving 
social problems is to get at the real, as opposed to the 
apparent issues. It often happens that the things which 
opponents say that they want are not really what they 
want at all. They may declare that they want those 
things, however, because it seems to them that they must 
demand and obtain them as a means of obtaining what 
they really want. Sometimes, too, they demand them 
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because they seem to be the things which they desire, and 
they have never examined their own minds sufficiently to 
know precisely what it is that they really want. These 
demanded things are, however, rarely necessary for attain- 
ing the desired end. It is usually possible for all parties 
to get all, or substantially all, of what they really want, 
once they get the issues analyzed and ask only for what 
they really want, instead of demanding something much 
more comprehensive. 

This process of separating the real from the apparent 
issues is well exemplified by a further consideration of our 
illustrative case. When the Japanese- American conference 
group had assembled, the attention of the conferees natu- 
rally centered on points listed in the Pattern Discussion 
Outline under the heading, ^^Questions to bring out under- 
lying problems or issues.’^ These inquiries probe deeper into 
the subject and reveal basic causes and attitudes, and the 
significance of each. In the case at hand statements made 
were no doubt somewhat as follows: 

Japanese Officials . — ^^The right of the Japanese nation to 
concern itself with the welfare of its citizens can hardly be 
denied, in view of the fact that all other nations, including 
the American, show concern for their citizens in foreign 
lands. We acknowledge the right of America to regulate 
immigration, but the Japanese government protests against 
discriminations against its citizens. Its ground is that 
these discriminations are unjust. The Japanese are 
physically, mentally, and morally the peers of other peo- 
ples. The Japanese in California are not criminal, stupid, 
or lazy. It is true that they do not assimilate readily with 
the native whites, but neither do migrants from any other 
country who are subject to repression and discrimination. 
In short, the trouble is not with the Japanese but with 
those who are hostile to them. If the Japanese in Cali- 
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fornia were treated as are European migrants they would 
raise their standards of living and would assimilate fairly 
readily. No valid ground, therefore, can be given for dis- 
criminations which are directed solely against our people. 
Japan is humiliated to find that it is looked upon as an 
inferior nation, whose citizens are not treated as are those 
of other civilized countries. This is a matter of great 
importance to us, for we are a proud people and do not 
admit that we are the inferiors of any people on earth/’ 

Spokesmen of White California . — ^Tt may be true that 
Japanese will assimilate if they are given a chance, but we 
do not want them in California, even if they tio assimilate. 
We do not want to amalgamate with them, and to admit to 
our midst large numbers of persons, whom we will not 
permit to intermarry with us, is to create a caste system 
which is intolerable in a democratic country. 

'The right of a nation to preserve itself and its culture 
is one of the attributes of sovereignty, and the right of a 
nation to regulate the privileges of aliens within its borders 
is a right recognized in international law. We Californians 
have a legal right to discriminate against Japanese laborers. 
Discrimination is also our moral right, for it is our only 
way of discouraging Japanese from coming to our state. 
Because local discrimination is not very effective, however, 
we feel justified, further, in urging the Federal government 
to exclude Japanese laborers from the United States.” 

Representatives of the Federal Government . — "Our con- 
ciliatory attitude of desiring to please both California and 
Japan in this matter is founded on experience. History 
shows that a central government can not afford to flout 
the wishes of the people of any large district regarding a 
matter which they consider paramount. The problem may 
all be the result of prejudice, but prejudice is a very real 
thing which can not be eliminated simply by identifying 
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it. The unsympathetic and domineering central govern- 
ment is likely to find that it has nullification, civil war, or 
even disunion with which to cope. Besides, in the light of 
America’s difficult problem of adjusting the relations of 
whites and Negroes, California is right in wishing to avert 
the development of another interracial problem within her 
borders. 

“We recognize, on the other hand, that it is only good 
sense for a nation to cultivate friendly relations with other 
countries. To offend wantonly is to invite discriminatory 
tariffs, economic boycotts, and even war. It is therefore 
desirable to show some regard for the wishes of the people 
of Japan, and to go a long way to conciliate them. Pos- 
sibly no grave dangers may threaten us, even though Japan 
is offended. In any case, however, it is only courteous to 
avoid wounding the feelings of our friends.” 

These further statements reveal yet more clearly just 
what the issues were. It now appears that to the Japanese 
the problem was chiefly one of national pride, rather than 
of discriminations. To the white Californian it was one 
of preserving a white California, rather than one of dis- 
criminatory legislation. To the Federal government it 
was one of preserving a white California and of placating 
California, while at the same time not wounding the pride 
of the Japanese. 

Now to return to the points of the Pattern Discussion 
Outline. Answers to Questions 6, 7, and 8 have been fur- 
nished by the foregoing statements. The statement of the 
representative of the Federal government also furnished, it 
so happens, an answer to Question 9, “What is the effect 
of each view in action?” Question 10 asks, “Are the rea- 
sons given by each person sound, as tested by the experi- 
ence of competent judges?” To this the following answer 
must be given. The most competent judges, unprejudiced 
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specialists in the social sciences, would no doubt challenge 
the statement of the Japanese, ^^No valid ground, therefore, 
can be given for discriminations which are directed solely 
against one people.” They would say that the virtual 
certainty of averting serious race conflict is valid ground 
for some kinds of discrimination. To the assertion of the 
spokesman of white California, that “to discriminate 
against Japanese laborers is our moral right, for it is our 
only way of preventing them from coming to our state,” 
they would no doubt reply that there are other ways of 
preventing Japanese from going to California. They would 
also criticize the views expressed by both ^‘Japanese and 
white Californians on grounds which would give answer to 
Question 11, “Are these reasons sound, as tested by the 
highest ethical standards?” They would assert that both 
sides failed to conform to the highest ethical standards. 
The Japanese view fell short in that it did not envisage 
the interests of white California. It failed to recognize 
that discriminations might be justified, even though di- 
rected against a single people, provided those discrimina- 
tions were necessary to protect a civilization from an alien 
culture. The view of the white Californians also fell 
below the highest ethical standards, in that it proposed a 
needlessly offensive way of attaining a perfectly proper 
end. The view of the Federal government, finally, was 
acceptable in that it sought to attain the legitimate ends 
desired by both parties, and in a way acceptable to 
both. 

As the third major step toward the solution of a problem, 
a discussion group turns to the examination of the points 
listed under the heading called “Live Options,” and con- 
siders the “Questions which will bring out possible ways 
of meeting the situation” (Questions 12 and 13). In the 
case of the Japanese problem, outstanding recommendations 
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which had been made by various interests were the 
following: 

1. Pass a Japanese Exclusion Act. 

2. Pass a law excluding from the United States all persons not 
eligible to citizenship. 

S. Maintain the status quo, that is, permit Japanese to enter 
the United States on the same terms as other immigrants. 

4. Provide by law for a quota plan which will reduce Japanese 
immigration to a minimum. 

5. Persuade the Japanese government to keep Japanese labor- 
ers at home. 

6. Remove from the statute books of California the discrimi- 
natory legislation which is offensive to the Japanese govern- 
ment. 

7. Maintain the discriminatory legislation and add more dras- 
tic discriminatory laws. 

These diverse proposals had to be carefully examined, to 
see what results each would have if it were put into effect. 
The conferees had ever to bear in mind that any true 
solution of the problem would satisfy both parties. That 
is, it would protect the pride of the Japanese and would 
at the same time protect white California from the compe- 
tition of large numbers of Japanese laborers. 

Study showed that Proposals 3, 4, and 6 would not satisfy 
the white people of California, Project 4 would have been 
quite acceptable to Japan^ but Californians feared that to 
permit even a small stream of Japanese immigration might 
establish a very dangerous precedent. They thought in 
terms of the Arab and the camePs nose. Proposals 1, 2, 
and 7, on the other hand, would not satisfy the Japanese. 
Projects 3 and 5, however, taken together would make an 
acceptable combination. These projects were in fact finally 
embodied in the so-called Gentlemen's Agreement, which 
governed Japanese- American practices regarding immi- 
gration from 1907 to 1924, and which furnished an answer 
to Question 13 in the Pattern Discussion Outline. Specif- 
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ically^ under the Gentlemen's Agreement the Japanese 
government undertook to cease to give passports to laborers 
wishing to go to the United States, and the United States 
undertook to continue its policy of admitting all Japanese 
immigrants who were armed with proper passports. 

The plan obviously called for changes from current 
practice (Question 15), primarily in that the Japanese 
government ceased to issue passports to all laborers who 
applied for them. The arrangement also involved appro- 
priate action by the representatives of both countries to 
persuade their home governments to accept the plan 
(Question 16). This really involved actionf only on the 
part of the Japanese, as the United States had been repre- 
sented in the conference by such officials as the President 
and the Secretary of State, who had power to act in their 
own right. The United States government attempted, how- 
ever, to make the plan yet more effective by striving to 
persuade California to pass no further anti-Japanese legis- 
lation. The reasonableness of the plan was made apparent 
by showing the two contending groups the force of the 
arguments advanced by each side, and the harmful con- 
ditions to which any alternative plans would lead 
(Question 17). 

It must be acknowledged that the Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment was never thoroughly satisfactory to extremists in 
California. These men wished the United States to adopt 
a “strong policy,” that is, to exercise its legal right of 
exclusion as a means of showing the Japanese that America 
would stand for no “outside interference” in what was 
purely a domestic matter. The Gentlemen's Agreement 
may nevertheless be considered a solution of the problem 
of Japanese immigration, in that it satisfied both sides to a 
high degree, and came far closer to adjusting the conflict- 
creating difficulties than did any alternative project. 
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It is true that in 1924 the Gentlemen^s Agreement was 
repudiated by the United States, but this fact furnishes 
very meager evidence that the plan was not a good one. 

On the contrary, indeed, the facts that the Immigration 
Act of 1924 was passed by Congress in a fit of temper, that 
it was passed in spite of the protests of the Secretary of ’ 

State and the President, that Japanese- American relations 
were thereby somewhat strained, and that California gained 
nothing but a paper victory by the new law, are ail 
evidence of the superiority of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

The establishment of this Agreement is not a unique 
illustration of the use of this cooperative technique for 
solving social problems. It has been applied to many 
social maladjustments with highly gratifying results. 

Whenever conflict groups have frankly and whole-heartedly 
tried to find real issues beneath the apparent sources of 
their difficulties, and whenever they have tried to see how 
much they could concede to each other without at the same 
time giving up something that was truly vital to their 
interests, they have greatly reduced and in some cases have 
completely eliminated conflict. Use of the method in 1922 
brought real peace to Ireland for the first time since the 
days of King John. It ended the 'Var after the war” by 
bringing about the Treaties of Locarno. It has made a 
beginning on the problem of w:hites and Negroes in Amer- 
ica, and has made notable contributions to the problems of 
the relations of capital and labor. When used by men and 
women who understand how to avoid the obstacles to 
effective thinking which have been analyzed in this volume, 
this method of good will may yet be the clew to the solution, 
not of one, but of all of our social problems. 
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TO THE STUDENT 

The chief purpose of this book is to help you to think 
scientifically regarding social problems. It is a truism, 
however, that no man^s thinking can be better than his 
information. It is therefore essential that you master 
certain basic facts. The quiz questions given in this sec- 
tion of the book are designed to help you to this end. If 
you can answer them adequately, you will understand the 
essential facts regarding the process of scientific thinking. 

Most students find that one of the best helps to study 
is the preparation of an outline or summary. The first 
question on each chapter therefore asks you to do this. If 
you will write out brief answers to the other questions, 
also, you will later find reviewing to be a very simple 
matter. 

It is not planned that much time should be spent on these 
quiz questions in class. 

The exercises and problems are designed to give oppor- 
tunity to apply your knowledge of the fact material which 
is presented. These also should be studied carefully, prefer- 
ably with note-making, so that you will be ready to discuss 
them in class. 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC THINKING 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. State four different views regarding the problem of thinking 
for society. 
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Exercises and Problems 

1/ What evidence can you give that the argument and con* 
elusion of the editorial “Floored” are as true to-day as they were 
in 1915? 

2. Add to the list of views regarding the problem of thinking 
for society any other views which you think deserve mention. 


CHAPTER II 

CAUSES OP PREJUDICE 
Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Explain the two phases of prejudgment suggested by the 
terms “bias” and “prejudice.” 

3. When is bias useful? Illustrate. 

4. Explain and illustrate the necessity of prejudgment. 

5. Define the terms “stimulus,” “response,” “conditioned 
stimulus,” and “conditioned response.” 

6. Give an example of learned and of unlearned stimuli. 

7. Explain and illustrate the process of conditioning a 
stimulus. 

8. Describe the mode of conditioning a response and give an 
example. 

9. Tell how Albert came to fear the white rat. 

10. Why did Albert come to dislike the rabbit, but not his 
blocks? 

11. State the Law of Transfer. Illustrate. 

12. Set forth, with illustrations, the five Laws of Learning. 

13. “Learning takes place according to the interplay of several 
forces.” Explain and illustrate, 

14. Give a case of an unlearned emotion being transferred 
from one object to another. 

15. Cite a case of a learned emotion being transferred, and 
set forth the process. 

16. Show how a prejudice may be the result of deliberate 
imitation. 

17. Explain the significance to the child of such a rime as 

Republican rats, take off your hats, 

And give three cheers for the Democrats! 
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18. Why does the child imitate now his parents, now his 

teacher, and now Ms playmates? 

19. On what grounds can a parent object to his child reading 
nickel novels and comic supplements, when the youngster knows 
that he is reading fiction? 

20. Why does the public school not do more to counteract 
prejudices? 

21. How can a singer be affected by repeated participation in 
group singing of religious songs, the words of which he does not 
believe? 

22. Explain the process of rationalizing. 

23. Set forth the origin and the influence of the five kinds of 
bias which have been described. 

24. Describe .•^nd illustrate the relation to prejudice of un- 
critical habits of thought. 

25. Show how excitement facilitates the spread of prejudice. 

26. Explain how lack of contact is related to prejudice. 

27. Show why increase of knowledge sometimes reduces preju- 
dice, while in other cases it increases it. 

28. Tell why the sympathy developed out of increased uni- 
formity of experience is more likely to reduce prejudice than is 
simple increase of knowledge. Illustrate. 

22. What is the relation to prejudice of the fact that the day 
is but twenty-four hours long? 

30. Set forth briefly five reasons why men do not set about 
getting rid of their prejudices. ' 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Are we bom disliking persons of other races? Evidence. 

2. To what extent do we choose our political party? 

3. All service ranks the same with God — 

With God, whose puppets, best or worst, 

Are we : there is no last nor first. 

(а) Explain carefully what Browning probably meant by 
this statement in 'Tippa Passes.” 

(б) What scientific standing does this view have at the 
present time? 

4. If the behavioristic view of causation is true, what is there 
left but to resign ourselves to fate? 

5. Illustrate from your own observation how substitution of 
a learned for an unlearned stimulus may lead to prejudice. 
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6. Explain by an illustration how interference with habit 
may cause prejudice. 

7. Report a case from your own observation in which preju- 
dice was apparently the incidental end-product of imitation for 
the sake of displaying knowledge, skill, courage, or the like. 

8. Is there more justification for a censorship of motion pic- 
tures than of books? Reasons. 

9. Give examples of '^bromides.” 

10. Enumerate cases of prejudiced epithets. 

11. List recent or current slogans which reveal prejudice. 

12. Cite current events which show how men rationalize in 
(a) politics; (6) religion; (c) business relations; («i) inter- 
national relations. 

13. Illustrate, preferably from the habits of ;lhought of edu- 
cated persons, the bias of (a) self-interest; (b) conservatism; (c) 
radicalism; (d) self-esteem; (e) conventionality. 

14. Is it a good plan to exclude from a public library a maga- 
zine such as the Nation on account of its radicalism? 

15. A prominent university professor once told a class, ^'Every 
one ought to have a few strong prejudices.” What do you sup- 
pose that he meant? State your reasons for accepting or re- 
jecting his view. 

16. Why is it that educators seldom use such a means of 
teaching scientific thinking as the discussion method ? 

17. Why are many persons fearful of open forums? Are their 
fears justified? 

18. 'This afternoon when I went to take a swim at the Y I 
found one of those lousy Japs in the pool. Every drop of my 
blood began to boil. I could no more go in than I could fly. If 
he hadn^t been made of brass, my look would have killed him.” 

Without expressing approval or disapproval of this attitude, 
try as far as possible to account for it, in the following manner: 

(a) List as many factors as you can which may have contrib- 
uted to make the attitude inevitable under the given con- 
ditions. 

(5) Relate, if you can, a specific incident which shows the work- 
ing of each factor listed, 

(c) If you can not give such an incident, tell what you can of 
the factor in the light of your general knowledge. 

(d) Show how the attitude expressed must have developed ac- 
cording to the Laws of Learning. 
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CHAPTER III 

CURBS AND PREVENTIVES OP PREJUDICE 
Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. What can one do to get an emotionally toned drive in favor 
of scientific thinking? 

3. “When . . . we find ourselves entertaining an opinion about 
the basis of which there is a quality of feeling which tells us that to 
inquire into it would be absurd, obviously unnecessary, unprofitable, 
undesirable, bad form or wicked, we may know that that opinion is a 
non-rational one, and probably, therefore, founded upon inadequate 
evidence.’^ 

a, 

Explain why this is so. 

4. What has consideration of the circumstances under which 
one acquired an opinion to do with escape from prejudice? 
Illustrate. 

5. Compare the merits of the debating society, the discussion 
group, the lecture class, and the forum in dealing with prejudice. 

6. What is the apparent effect of disuse upon prejudice? 

7. Of what avail is talking about their biases to children? To 
adults? 

8. What is the result of making fun of a prejudice to the 
person who possesses it? 

9. How does thrusting the object of a prejudice upon a person 
affect the prejudice? 

10. What is the effect of having the prejudiced associate with 
the unprejudiced? 

11. Explain the process by which Peter was unconditioned. 

12. How do you explain the change in attitude of Captain G.? 

13. Under what conditions can novel-reading help free one 
from bias? 

14. When is bias reduced by reading scientific literature which 
favors the view which is disliked? 

16. Under what circumstances can attending meetings at 
which a disliked view is presented lead to reduction of prejudice? 

16. Show how the Law of Transfer is applied in preventing 
prejudice. 

17. Tell the way in which each of the Laws of Learning is to 
be used in a program of prejudice prevention. 
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18. Under what conditions does the study of geography reduce 
bias? 

19. Show how such contacts as those promoted by the Junior 
Red Cross and the use of Esperanto are emotionally broadening. 

20. When does the study of history make and when does it 
reduce bias? 

21. Why does the habit of practical helpfulness function in 
the program against bias? 

22. Enumerate some measures for preventing bias which must 
be taken by the group. 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Give illustrations of the fact that most customs have ade- 
quate causes in the environment. 

2. Cite several cases which show that “if other people do 
unreasonable and ^queer' things, so do we; and sometimes we do 
queerer things than they!” 

3. Make a list of important things taught, said or done in 
school when you were a child which you would not wish to have 
repeated in a school attended by your child, lest bias be created 
in him. In each case state the reasons for your objection. 

4. Make a list of things not taught or done in school when 
you were a child which you would wish to have done in the 
school attended by your children, as preventives of bias. In each 
case state the reasons for your desire. 

5. Little Marjean, aged six, is very fond of the comic supple- 
ment to the newspapers. Her parents do not like to have her 
look at it, because they do not wish her to find amusement in the 
horseplay and vulgarity presented in it. What do you advise? 

6. Walking across the playground, a settlement worker found a 
little Italian boy crjring bitterly. She asked him what was the matter. 
'Hit by Polish boy,” the little man repeated several times. Inquiry 
among the bystanders revealed that the offender was not Polish at 
ail. Turning again to her little friend, she said, "You mean, hit 
by a big, naughty boy?” But he would not have it thus and went 
on repeating that he had been hit by a Polish boy. 

This struck the worker as so curious that she made inquiries about 
the little fellow’s family. She learned that it lived in the same house 
with a Polish family, and that the Italian mother, by constantly 
quarreling with her Polish neighbor, had put into the heads of her 
children the notion that “Polish” and “bad” were synonymous terms. 

— ^Bruno Lasker, ed., And Who Is My Neighhorf pp. 2-3. 
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If you were the settlement worker, what could you do to 
set the little Italian boy right in his attitude toward Polish boys? 

7. What might be done to uncondition a group of college men 
who have no desire to change their attitude and who have a 
strong bias against Roman Catholics? 

8. (a) Write a paragraph of between one and two hundred 

words, stating an antipathy for some group — ^national, 
political, occupational, racial, religious or other — 
against which there is strong bias in your community. 
Write in the first 'person, as though the bias were your 
own. Give free rein to feeling, and do not attempt to 
defend logically the position stated. 

(6) Write a paragraph of between one and two hundred 
words? describing the manifestations of the bias. 

(c) Write a paragraph of between one and two hundred 
words, describing the results of the bias. 

(d) State to what extent the community antipathy is based 
on reason and to w^hat extent on other grounds, and 
explain, as far as possible, the origin of the bias. (Use 
to guide your thought, if you wish, the points men- 
tioned in the text, but do not follow them mechanically.) 

(e) Rewrite Paragraph a, eliminating from the indictment 
all charges which you think the community could not 
prove before the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be true of the group as a whole. 

(/) In betw^een one and two hundred words write as strong 
a defense as you can of the group under consideration. 

(gf) State in not less than three hundred words what can 
be done, either by w^ay of cure or prevention, to save 
the 3wng people of the community from the bias. 
(Use to guide your thought, if you wish, the points 
mentioned in the text, especially the Laws of Learning, 
but do not follow them slavishly.) 

CHAPTER TV 

DEDTJCTIVE LOGIC 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Explain in your own words and illustrate origmally the 
following logical terms: 
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(a) categorical proposition 

(j) major term 

(h) hypothetical proposition 

(k) minor term 

(c) disjunctive proposition 

(Z) middle term 

id) universal affirmative 

(m) major premise 

proposition 

(n) minor premise 

(e) particular negative 

(o) ob version 

proposition 

ip) conversion 

(/) term 

iq) syllogism 

(gr) subject 

(r) hypothetical syllogism 

ik) predicate 

is) disjunctive syllogism 

(0 premise 

(i) enthymeme 


Exercises and Problems 

1. Give major and minor premises from which the following 
conclusions wiU be logically drawn: 

{a) Women should be admitted to all professions on the same 
terms as men. 

(h) Colleges should use intelligence tests for Freshmen, 

(c) The United States should join the League of Nations. 

2. Analyze carefully the reasoning in ^The Real Issue/^ 

(a) Draw up two or three syllogisms which seem to you fairly to 
epitomize Mr. Weatherly ^s reasoning. 

(h) In the case of each syllogism tell 

(1) whether or not you accept the premises and 

(2) whether or not the conclusion is logically drawn from the 
premises. 

3. The logic in some of the following exercises is bad, in 
others it is good. Discover when it is valid and when it is false. 
If a statement is true, put it into syllogistic form. If it is false, 
name and explain the fallacy which it embodies. 

1. I can’t vote for Smith because I can’t vote for a Catholic. 

2. No moron is a great artist, for all artists are gifted men. 

3. Do Democrats still cling to their half-baked ideas about 
Philippine independence? 

4. Not all Baptists are Fundamentalists, for some of them are 
Modernists. 

5. Why are labor leaders more selfish than capitalists? 

6. As a human being, even the assassin is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law. 

7. Do you want Minneapolis to have a dictator? Vote against 
the city manager plan, 

8. Some dogs are yellow dogs. My dog is a yellow dog. There- 
fore, my dog is some dog. 
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§. Tlie trouble with the theory of evolution is that it does not 
account for the origin of life* 

10. All the cranks in the country prate about freedom of speech, 

so if Karl Fuller is arguing about freedom of speech you can 
just put him down as a crank. ^ ■ 

11. Man is either descended from monkeys or he is the direct 
product of divine creation. God or gorilla, take your choice. 

12. Some supporters of the strikers are not old line trade union- 
ists, because they are not individualists. 

13. You Catholics are always complaining about the Kix Klux 
Klan, but what about the Spanish Inquisition? 

14. No Maori is a Mongolian, for Mongolians are not New Zea- 
landers and Maoris are New Zealanders. 

15. Women ought not to run for the office of sheriff, because it 
is unfeminine to run for such an office. 

16. All progressives favor recognition of the government of Russia. 
Lloyd George is a Liberal, so he favors recognition. 

17. Some social workers are menaces to the community, because 
they are reckless motorists. 

18. Single-taxers are not socialists for they are individualists, and 
individualists are not socialists. 

19. When we consider the great number of persons killed each 
year by bootleg liquor which is made from wood alcohol we 
have to recognize that prohibition is simply murder. 

20. Lest we forget I He helped Lorain get $90,000.00 tornado re- 
lief. Let’s help him now. Senator Will R. Price, Republican 
Candidate for Congress, 14th Congressional District. — ^The 
Lorain Price-for-Congress Cltib. 

21. How can a Negro vote for any candidate but a Republican, 
when he remembers that Lincoln freed the slaves? 

22. The missing bather’s clothes were found on the beach. He 
either committed suicide, was drowned accidentally, or was 
killed by a shark. 

23. Before we conclude that we really want to abolish war we 
ought to note that war times are always prosperous times. 

24. Acquired characteristics cannot be inherited because we know 

no mechanism through which modifications in the soma can 
affect the germ plasm. ? !. , 

25. One of the bad things about the Italian laborers in this 
country is that they send much of their earnings back to 
Europe. 

26. George Washington was not a “dry.” He once ran a distillery. 
St. Paul said “Take a little wine for your stomach’s sake.” 

27. If the Russian government favored capitalism, it would want 

peace. It does not favor capitalism. Therefore, it does not 
want peace. , , 
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28. Dickens was a great novelist. We know this because Jbe 
wrote many books, and all great novelists write many books. 

29. We can afford to sell you standard goods for less than our 
competitors can, because our store is not in the high rent 
district. 

30. The abolition of submarine warfare is for the benefit of the 
whole world. It is therefore illogical for the French govern- 
ment to hold out against it. 

31. Every married woman who works for pay outside her home 
is depriving some single woman or some man of a needed 
position. 

32. Man is created in the image of God, and since God, as every- 
body knows, is not a Japanese, it follows that the Japanese 
is not a man. 

33. The Nordic peoples have produced the greatest civilization 
that the world has ever seen. This fact demonstrates their 
innate superiority to all other peoples. 

34. It is all very well to talk about buying directly from the 
producer, but how is the retailer to make a living if every one 
does that? 

35. How can you expect me to be friendly toward the British 
people, when I cannot forget the wrongs they did to my an- 
cestors in Ireland? 

36. Statistics of the War Department show that a majority of the 
men drafted for the World War were physically unfit. The 
American people is deteriorating physically^ 

37. A protective tariff increases prices. This makes it possible for 
a manufacturer to pay high wages, and is the explanation of 
the prosperity of the American working man. 

38. Convincing evidence of the failure of Bolshevism is revealed 
by the fact that for several years after the World War there 
was widespread famine in Russia. 

39. We cannot rationally doubt the reality of this miracle. The 
historian whose account we possess reports that the event was 
witnessed by more than a thousand persons. 

40. Who can doubt the enormous disciplinary value of the study 
of Latin and Greek when we see the admirable intellects of 
the men trained in the English universities? 

41. The Mormons are increasing in numbers throughout the West. 
If we don^t look out theyli soon control all of the United 
States. 

42. College graduates are found to have a much greater likelihood 
of being elected to Congress than other men have. This shows 
that to some extent a college education causes political 
success. 
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43. I certainly hope the Russians will beat the Japanese, In 
1864 the Czar sent a fleet to New York to offer help to the 
Federal Government against the Confederates. 

44. The Democrats had^ better not try to get Al Smith into 
the White House with corruption as a campaign issue. If 
they try it well point out the sewer scandals of Tammany 
Hall. 

45. Since some persons who unselfiishly wish to benefit America 
are anti-prohibitionists, we cannot deny that some anti-prohi- 
bitionists are persons who unselfishly wish to benefit America. 

46. This man is a murderer and though feeble-minded he should 
be given the full penalty of the law. There is too much 
maudlin sentiment about imbeciles who commit crime. 

47. In view of the fact that the achievement of the Eskimo is 
far inferior to that of the white man, it is apparent that the 
Eskimo is haturaliy inferior in capacity. 

48. Dr. Johns will address the class on the subject, “Did Bishop 
Brown make his heretical statements because he wanted to get 
notoriety, or because he is getting senile?” 

49. 'No Catholic can be a great scientist.” “But Louis Pasteur 
was a Catholic, and he was one of the greatest of modem 
scientists.” “Yes, but he was the exception that proves the 
rule.” 

50. Cicero proved the innate inferiority of Teutons to Romans 
by pointing out that the Germans had no art, literature, phi- 
losophy, architecture, or law worth mentioning, while the 
Romans possessed a great civilization. 

51. In view of the fact that the world has made its greatest prog- 
ress in the last 2,000 years, it is obvious that without Christian- 
ity there would have been little or no human advance, 

52. My aunt is usually very prompt, but she missed her train 
yesterday. It was an act of Providence which made her late, 
for the train was wrecked and many persons were injured or 
killed. 

53. A labor leader used to break the bottle every time he had a 
glass of beer. He said that he helped the working class by 
stimulating the bottle industry and thereby furnishing em- 
ployment to labor. 

54. Ail Democrats are not persons who believe in a protective 
tariff. All singletaxers are not persons who believe in a pro- 
tective tariff. Therefore ail singletaxers are Democrats. 

55. All members of the I.W.W. are radicals. Some members of 
the faculty of the state university are radicals. Therefore 
some members of the faculty of the state university are mem- 
bers of the I.W.W. 
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56- These steel workers are not hurt a bit by working twelve 
hours a day. When I was a boy on the farm I used to work 
longer than that and it didn^t do me any harm. 

57. God Almighty never intended that the Greaser should share 
with the white man in the government of this country ; and 
you cannot improve upon the plans of God Almighty or de- 
feat his purposes, either, by legislative enactments. 

58. The person who shot George Cootie was either sane or insane. 
If he was sane he should be punished as a murderer. If he 
was insane he should be sent to an institution for the criminally 
insane. 

59. All struggle for existence is a conflict which results in the 
survival of the fit. War is a struggle for existence. There- 
fore war is a conflict which results in the survival of the fit. 

60. Every alien in the United States is either eligible to citizen- 
ship or not eligible to citizenship. No law, either specifically 
or by interpretation, makes Hottentots ineligible to citizenship. 
Therefore a Hottentot is eligible to citizenship. 

61- If the President supported particular candidates in primary 
elections he would be playing politics. He does not support 
particular candidates in primary elections. Therefore he is 
not playing politics. 

62. If the people refused to think, they would be exploited with- 
out their knowledge. They do refuse to think. Therefore 
they are exploited without their knowledge. 

63. Remember me at the polls on November 4th. I have lived 
in this county all my life. I am a veteran of the World War, 
I am married and have five children. John Smith, Candidate 
for County Treasurer. 

64. We now know that there are no significant difierences in 
mental capacity between men and women. Ail arguments 
against coeducation therefore fall to the ground. 

65. After I took two bottles of Peruna I felt better than I had 
for years. There is no doubt that Peruna has done wonders 
for me. 

66. Bishop Wilberforce made a telling hit in his famous debate 
with Huxley on the subject of evolution. He simply inquired 
casually whether Huxley was descended from the monkeys on 
his mother^s side or his father's side of the family. 

67. If Professor Anderson were an anarchist he would believe that 
Peter Kropotkin was a great man. He does believe that Peter 
Kropotkin was a great man. Therefore Professor Anderson is 
an anarchist. 

68. Judge Ames sentenced Mr. Jerb to a year in the penitentiary, 
just because he helped out a friend by writing a civil service 
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esammation in the friend's name. We ought not to tolerate 
such an unreasonable man on the bench- 
es. There can be no doubt that the student, who says that he is 
unable to learn to swim, is insincere in his attitude. He has 
been unable to prove his case either to the physical director 
or to the dean. 

70. The policy of free exploitation of natural resources aided 
greatly in the development of the United States. It is there- 
fore a mistake to hamper such exploitation now with all this 
legislation about conservation. 

71. All socialists are persons who favor government interference 
in industry. Some persons who favor government interference 
in industry are advocates of the child labor amendment. 
Therefore all advocates of the child labor amendment are 
socialists. 

72. All person^ who oppose vivisection are persons who love ani- 
mals. No investigators in physiology are persons who oppose 
vivisection. Therefore no investigators in physiology are 
persons who love animals. 

73. If the people were wise, they would recognize that prohibition 
is the supreme issue of our time. They do not recognize that 
prohibition is the supreme issue of our time. Therefore they 
are not wise. 

74. All persons who make good scores on intelligence tests have 
superior minds, so we know that all persons who do not make 
good scores on intelligence tests do not have superior minds. 

75. The constitution of the state of New York has served the 
state for over sixty years. An instrument that has lasted so 
long must be good. Let us not change it now. 

76. The last four presidents of the United States have declared 
themselves in favor of the principle embodied in the child 
labor amendment, and a clear majority of both the Hepubli- 
cans and the Democrats in Congress have favored submitting 
the amendment to the people. 

77. Every physically fit man in the Freshman class must take 
military drill, because the rule of the University requires it. 
But why does the rule of the University require it? Because 
every able-bodied male student must learn the rudiments of 
military science. 

78. When the vote was taken in the House of Representatives on 

, the resolution declaring war against Germany the one woman 

member wept and said, love my country, but I cannot vote 
for war." I certainly am against having such an emotional 
person in Congress. 

79. All activity that is not play i& labor. Such activity includes 
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school work. The proposed child labor amendment gives Con«* 
gress power to regulate the labor of children. School work is 
labor of children. Therefore the proposed child labor amend- 
ment gives Congress power to regulate school work. 

80. TSFever mind if I am reported for failing some of my courses at 
college. James MacNeili Whistler and Edgar Allen Poe were 
expelled from West Point for poor scholarship. But now 
professors tell what great men they were. 

81. One of the advantages of stadium building which is frequently 
neglected in drives for building funds is that employment is 
furnished to many people. Hundreds are given work in con- 
struction, and many are employed in the care of the building 
and the field after they are ready for use. 

82. Logic is impractical formalism. No one ever says, “All pedes- 
trians who are in danger of being hit by aut(^obiles are per- 
sons who can escape by moving quickly. I am a pedestrian 
who is in danger of being hit by automobiles. Therefore I am 
a person who can escape by moving quickly.” If I started to 
reason in this way I should probably be hit before I finished 
my minor premise. 

83. The constitution of the state of New York is over sixty years 
old. It is therefore time to make a new one. 

84. Secretary Bryan negotiated a lot of treaties with other coun- 
tries providing that in case of dispute neither country shall 
declare war for a year. They are foolish. People call them 
“grape juice treaties,” because Bryan once served grape juice 
instead of wine at a state dinner and made himself the laugh- 
ingstock of diplomatic circles. 

85. Manufacturers are benefited by a tariff on their products, 
fruit growers are benefited by a tariff on fruit, grain growers 
are benefited by a tariff on grain, mine operators are bene- 
fited by a tariff on mineral products, and so on for all produc- 
ing classes. Therefore the American people are benefited by 
the protective tariff. 

86. A country that recognizes the independence of a rebellious 
district of a friendly nation is guilty of an unfriendly act. 
Britain has recognized the belligerency of the Confederacy. 
Therefore Britain is guilty of an unfriendly act. 

87. Hahn certainly is a fine artist, and probably the jury was right 
in deciding that he had the best design for the monument. I 
admit that according to the terms of the competition he had 
a right to submit his design. I don’t complain about his war 
record or deny that he is a Canadian citizen. But, good night! 
We can’t have a soldier’s memorial in Winnipeg that was de- 
signed by a man who was born in Germany. 
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88. The United States ought not to join the World Court because 
under Article X in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
we might have to send our boys to Europe to fight the battles 
of quarrelsome little states like Bulgaria and Roumania, 

89. I guess that if men were ever going to abolish poverty that 
they would have done so long ago. It can’t foe done and they 
had better save their efforts. 

90. Mr. A spent $100,000 on the wedding of his daughter. This 
was a very public-spirited thing for him to do, for he thereby 
furnished gainful employment to a large number of dress- 
makers, milliners, caterers, decorators and the like. The ex- 
travagance of the rich is the livelihood of the poor. 

91. Davenport shows in his Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals 
that the counties in Kentucky and Tennessee in which occurred 
the fanatical religious revivals of the early nineteenth century, 
are the counties in which most of the lynchings in these states 
have taken place. He infers that the habits of mental insta- 
bility and emotionalism which made these revivals possible 
were also causal factors in the lynchings. 

92. Laborers who work for a low wage can drive out of employ- 
ment those who get a high wage. Japanese laborers work for 
some thirty cents per day. Unemployment of Americans will 
therefore result if Japanese products are not excluded from 
the United States. 

93. Other things being the same, increasing the supply of laborers 
in a developed country depresses wages. In order to maintain 
our wage standards immigration must therefore be restricted. 

94. Some years ago English workmen discovered in a stratum 
which the geologists call red crag, an undisturbed primitive 
stone hearth, which showed evidence of heat. Nearby were 
found cores from which flint implements had apparently been 
chipped. Geologists tell us that the red crag stratum is not 
less than 750,000 years old. We must, therefore, infer that a 
fire-making, tool-using creature, which was distinctly higher 
than any animal existing to-day, was living in England three- 
quarters of a million years ago. 

4. In your reading, in attendance at meetings, and in private 
conversations during the term, watch for examples of the follow- 
ing fallacies. Clip, copy or abstract them. 

Number your examples, tell what fallacy each illustrates, and 
arrange them in your notebook in the order given below. Append 
to each a brief note describing the fallacy, 

(a) illogical obversion (c) accent 

(b) illogical conversion (d) four terms 
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ie) undistributed middle 
(/) illicit process of the 
major term 

(g) illicit process of the 
minor term 

(h) negative premises 

(i) ambiguous terms 
(;) composition 

ik) division 
(0 accident 
(w) accident-converse 


(n) begging the question 

(o) complex question 

(p) tu quoque 

(q) ad hominem 

(r) ad populum 

(s) ad verecundiam 

(t) objections 

(u) the consequent 

(v) denying the antecedent 

(w) ajSirming the consequent 

(x) imperfect disjunction 


CHAPTER Y 

OBSERVATION 


Quiz Questions 

L Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. "What is the meaning of “observation^^ 

3. Distinguish the two phases of observation suggested by the 
terms “perception^' and “apperception ” 

4. Enumerate ten essentials to the power of observation. 

5. Set forth some ways in which we can improve our powers 
of observation. 

Exercises and Problems 


1. Give an illustration of “perception” without “apperception.” 

2. Set forth an example of the use of each of the five senses in 
the study of social problems. 

3. Present an original case showing the significance in ob- 
servation of (a) proximity; (6) mental maturity; (c) mental 
normality; (d) all-round alertness; (e) capacity for reasonably 
accurate estimate without the aid of measuring instruments; (/) 
ability to make fine discriminations; {g) good general knowledge 
of the field in which observation is to take place; {h) knowledge 
of what one wants to see; (f) freedom from excitement; (;) free- 
dom from prejudicing habits. 

4. How might the rule followed by Darwin be of use to a 
student? 

5. Show in some detail how our defective observation probably 
affects our knowledge of any one of the following problems. In 
considering this topic use the list of points mentioned in Ques- 
tion 3. 
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(а) The working of the prohibition laws in the United States 

(б) The effects of woman suffrage in the United States 

(c) The influence of im m igration on the United States 

CHAPTER VI 

DEFINITION, CLASSIFICATION AND STATISTICS 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Show the difficulties associated with the use of (a) equivocal 
words, (5) ^Veasel words.” 

3. State two reasons why definition is essential in scientific 
work. 

4. What is ^^he point of Professor Seward's compass card? 

5. Distinguish between "real” and “artificial” classification. 

G. Appraise dichotomy as a scientific basis of classification. 

7. Give divisions necessary for a scientific classification. 

8. In what way is it appropriate to use the class “AH others” 
in scientific classifications ? 

9. What are the arguments for and against detailed classifi- 
cations? 

10. State and illustrate four rules of scientific classification. 

11. Explain the relation of classification to social confiict. 

12. Set forth two reasons why complete enumerations are 
relatively rare. 

13. By what criteria can one judge the worth of an enumera- 
tion? 

14. Why are pictorial diagrams often misleading? 

15. What is the Law of Statistical Regularity? Illustrate. 

16. State eight rules for the collection of representative sam- 
ples on which to base social inductions. 

17. What does the scientist do in the presence of conflicting 
evidence ? 

18. What is negative evidence? What is it worth? 

19. What is the scientific attitude toward incomplete evidence? 

20. What is a “scatter plot”? 

21. How is a “scatter plot” to be interpreted? 

22. Explain the terms “association,” “positive correlation,” 
“negative correlation,” and “coefficient of correlation.” 

23. What is the meaning of the term “probable error”? 

24. How is a “probable error” to be interpreted? 
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Exercises and Problems 

1. Find out what the census means when it speaks of (a) the 
population of a city {19B0 Census^ VoL 1, p. 12); (6) an Indian 
(/did./Vol. 2, p. 17); (c) a iarnier {lUd., VoL 4, p. 30); (d) a 
housekeeper {Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 30). 

2. Why trouble to give census enumerators minute directions 
regarding the meaning of words? 

3. The classification or statistical method in some of the 
following cases is good, in others it is bad. Discover whether 
each conclusion is justified or not. Point out the cause of error 
when unscientific conclusions are reached. 

1. That man is an anarchist and a socialist. 

2. This little town has a terrible burden im its handicapped 
citizens. There are 59 such persons; 30 deaf, 21 dumb, and 
8 blind. 

3. A poll recently taken on the Twentieth Century Limited 
showed 147 votes for Hoover, 19 for Smith, and 3 for Thomas. 
Straws show the direction of the wind. 

4. Barton contends that the national honor of France will re- 
quire her to fight if her flag is insulted in a foreign land and 
adequate apology is not made. Barnes denies this. 

5. The census rates women in the home as of “no occupation.” 
This is grossly unfair, as the director of the census would dis- 
cover if he tried to manage a home. 

6. By age groups the workers in the factoiy are to be classed 
as follows: 10-20, 40; 20-30, 43 ; 30-40, 38; 40-50, 21; 50-60, 16; 
60-70, 3. 

7. Last year at Briggs College there were 41 men out for foot- 
ball, 28 for basketball, 32 for baseball, 31 for track and 8 for 
tenuis. That is, 140 out of the 263 men in the student body 
were actively participating in some sport, a notably good 
record. 

8. In order to register as voter the applicant must satisfy the 
election judges of his ability to read and understand the 
Constitution of the United States, This rule shall not apply 
to persons descended from any one who could vote under any 
civil government prior to 1860, 

9. There is something queer about these figures. Our records 
show that there are 609 students in the college, and 41 faculty 
members. Here is an address card for every one on either list, 
yet there are only 642 cards. 

10, Some years ago one of the eastern states passed a law provid- 
ing that five years after its passage all new voters in the state 
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must be able to read in some language and also be able to 
write their own names. No persons registered as voters be- 
fore the end of the five years would have to meet this re- 
quirement, however. 

11. In making up the ratings of those who take the civil service 
examinations the commissioners shall add 5 per cent to the 
grade of each person who gives satisfactory evidence of war- 
time service, ending in honorable discharge, in the army, navy, 
or army nurses’ corps of the United States or of its allies. 

12. In America the law commonly makes discriminations between 
men and women. It restricts hours of employment of women, 
and in most states forbids them to enter certain occupations. 
The Woman’s Party will continue its educational work till 
by constitutional amendment all these unreasonable laws are 
swept away. 

13. Professor Smith, author of the well-known Famous American 
Women and Famous College Presidents is now writing a work 
on Famous American Smiths. This study will include bio- 
graphical sketches of such worthies as Capt. John Smith, 
Samuel F. Smith, Joseph Smith, and Alfred E. Smith. 

14. The population of the United States is about one hundred 
and twenty million. The census reports that there are in the 
country about three million Jews and a few hundred thousand 
members of other non-Christian groups, such as Buddhists and 
Confucianists. We are safe in saying, therefore, that there 
are well over one hundred and sixteen million Christians in 
the United States. 

15. It is my custom to give examinations with many questions 
which can be rated readily as correctly or incorrectly answered. 
I then give the grade of A to the best 5 per cent of the stu- 
dents, B to the next 20 per cent, C to the next 50 per cent, 
D to the next 20 per cent and F to the last 5 per cent. 

16. A young woman who entered a hospital was having her ad- 
mission card filled out. “What is your religion?” she was 
asked, “Unitarian,” was the reply. “Protestant,’’ said the 
nurse. “No,” replied the patient. “I’ll have to put you down 
that way, anyhow,” answered the nurse. “You are a Chris- 
tian but you are not a Catholic, so you must be a Protestant.” 

17. Fruits of the Parole System. . . . The last prisoner received 
June 30, 1925, was given the number 54,514. This means that 
54,514 convicts have been sentenced since 1834, when the third 
penitentiary was built. On the other hand, of these 54,514 
convicts, only 359 men “now in the Penitentiary have been 
here before,” This proves that the habitual criminal class is 
not very large in a state of six million people. — Annual Report 
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Department of Public Welfare, Ohio, 1925, Advance Sheets, 
pp. 58-59. 

18. As a result of the 1926 election, representatives were chosen to 
the upper house of the Parliament of Holland who were 
classified in the following manner: Catholics, 16; Social Demo- 
crats, 11; Anti-Revolutionists, 7; Protestant Party, 7; Liberty 
Union, 6; Democrats, 3 . — The New International Yearbook, 
1927, p. 580. 

19. In 1906 the Burke Act provided that Indians whose tribal land 
should be cut up in the future were to remain wards of the 
Government for twenty-five years, as a period in which they 
should learn to manage their own affairs. The Act also em- 
powered the Secretary of the Interior whenever satisfied on 
the competence of an Indian to manage his own affairs, to 
suspend the trust and clothe him with citizenship without wait- 
ing for the expiration of the twenty-five-year <^robation period. 
In 1924, Congress replaced this law by one which put all 
Indians in one class. The new statute immediately conferred 
all rights of citizenship, including the right to vote and the 
right to sell property, upon every adult Indian in the United 
States. 

20. In the course of his testimony before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the United States Senate, W. R. Thur- 
mond, President of Logan Coal Operators* Association, was 
asked for information as to the earnings of miners in the 
Logan, W. Va., district. Mr. Thurmond stated that the earn- 
ings of 75 men at 15 different operations had been computed, 
showing that the average gross earning of the mine workers, 
was S3 13. 87 per month. There was deducted from this wage 
an average of $45.78 for store account, $5.06 for rent, and 
$1.05 for coal; $1.29 for doctors* bills, 49 cents for hospital 
charges, and 38 cents for smithing, 69 cents for electric light 
and $9.55 miscellaneous, making total deductions of $64.29. 
The net earnings paid in cash to the miners average $249.58 
per month, after payment of living expenses. These facts 
show that the miners of West Virginia are not underpaid. 

21. The Census of 1910 reported that there were some two million 
children gainfully employed. The Census of 1920 reported 
only about a million children gainfully employed. These 
figures must be discounted heavily, however, because the latter 
census was taken at the beginning of a period of industrial 
depression and because the census date was changed from 
April 15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920. 

22. Professor Philip A. Parsons classified criminals in the follow- 
ing manner; (1) insane, (2) bom, (3) habitual, (4) profes- 
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sional, (5) occasional, (6) by passion or accident.— 
hility jor Crime, p. 30. 

23. The commission which came to the United States in 1925 to 
arrange the funding of the Italian war debt presented to the 
American commission a pictorial diagram. This graph was 
designed to show the difHculty with which the several nations 
bore the burden of their war debts. An American girl was 
portrayed holding lightly over her head a slender iron rod. 
A Briton was shown holding with difficulty a very large bar 
over his head. A Frenchman was depicted as forced to one 
knee by a still larger bar. Finally, an Italian was presented, 
prostrate beneath a massive weight. 

In order for the comparison to be fair, should the several 
individuals portrayed in the diagram be of the same size, or 
in proportion to some such circumstance as national popula- 
tion or nalional wealth? If in proportion, should the pro- 
portion be linear, areal, or cubic? Should the proportion of 
the weights be linear, areal, or cubic? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

24. In the presidential elections of the last forty years percentages 
of the popular vote and of the electoral vote received by the 
winning candidate have been as follows: Harrison (1888), 
47.8 and 58.1; Cleveland (1892), 46.2 and 62.4; McKinley 
(1896), 50.9 and 60.6; McKinley (1900), 51.7 and 65.3; Roose- 
velt (1904), 56.4 and 70.6; Taft (1908), 51.6 and 66.5; Wilson 
(1912), 41,8 and 81,9; Wilson (1916), 48.9 and 51.8; Harding 
(1920), 60.6 and 76.1; Goolidge (1924), 54.0 and 71.9; Hoover 
(1928), 58.2 and 83.6. 

Find the correlation between the share of the popular vote 
and of the electoral vote. Find the probable error. 

25. There is a popular belief that the vote in the Maine election in 
September furnishes a reliable basis for predicting how the 
presidential poll will go in the following November. Test 
this belief by working out the correlation between the per 
cent of the Maine vote for governor received by the Re- 
publican candidate in September and the per cent of the 
electoral vote received by the Republican presidential candi- 
date in November. Find the probable error. 

The two series of figures for the last forty years are as fol- 
lows. 

1888 : 54.6 and 58.1 1908: 51.5 and 66.5 

189£: 52.1 and 32.7 1916: 54.0 and 48.0 

1896: 66.9 and 60.6 1920: 65.9 and 76.1 

1900 : 62.8 ajid e5.d 1924: 67. Z Sund 71.9 

1904 : 58.5 and 70.6 1928: 69.2 and 83.6 
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(The figures for 1912 are omitted because in that year the 
Bepublican presidential A'^ote was divided between Taft and 
Roosevelt, although there was but one candidate for governor 
for both Republicans and Progressives.) 

4. Put the following eleven items in an orderly classification 
which will conform to the rules given on p. 134. Make whatever 
changes are necessary in the classification in order to make it 
scientific, but make no more changes than are needed. 

The Board classified objectors as follows: 

1-A. Those found to be sincere religious objectors, and recom- 
mended for farm or industrial furlough. 

1-B. Those found to be sincere non-religious objectors, and recom- 
mended for farm or industrial furlough. 

1- C. Those found to be sincere conscientious (j.bjectors, who are 

recommended for the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit. 

2- A. Those found to be sincere conscientious objectors as to com- 

batant, but not sincere as to non-combatant service, and 
who are therefore recommended to be assigned to noncom- 
batant service. 

2-B. Those found to be sincere conscientious objectors who are 
willing to accept, and who are therefore recommended for, 
non-combatant service. 

2-C. Those found to be sincere conscientious objectors, who are 
willing to accept service in and who are assigned to, recon- 
struction hospitals. 

3. Those found to be insincere and assignable to any military 
duty, 

4. Those objectors who are recommended to be sent to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for further examination. 

5. Those objectors who, upon examination, withdraw their 
objections. 

6. Those found to be sick or unfit for examination, and recom- 
mended to be sent to a hospital for treatment. 

7. Alien enemies or neutrals. 

8. Those objectors who are recommended for mental examina- 
tion and discharge, if not found competent. 

9. Not in camp — ^not seen by the Board, 

10. Under criminal charges — the Board expresses no opinion un- 
til the decision of the court. 

11. Tried by court-martial, therefore no opinion is now ex- 
pressed. — ^Walter Guest Kellogg,' The Conscientious Ob'- 
jector, pp. 31, 32. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MILL^S EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Quiz Questions 

L Prepare an outiiiie or summary of the chapter. 

2. Explain in your own words and illustrate originally: 

(а) the method of agreement 

(б) the method of difference 

(c) the joint method of agreement and difference 

(d) the method of concomitant variations 

(e) the method of residues 

3. Explain and illustrate the fallacy of the false cause {Post 
hoc, ergo, propt€r hoc.) 

4. Explain an original example of the process of ''equilibrating'^ 
groups for purposes of comparison. 

Exercises and Problems 

1. The reasoning in some of the following exercises is good, in 
others it is bad. Discover whether each inference is logically 
justified or not. Point out the source of error when illogical 
conclusions are reached. Note that some of the problems involve 
deduction and enumeration, quite as much as induction. 

1. The several points in the argument cited in “Popular Dis- 
cussion,” pp. 124-126. 

2. A college sophomore recently discovered a new form of di- 
lemma, and yet some people say that college students do not 
think originally nowadays. 

3. Dr. Vogt, an eminent German scientist, shows us from his study 
of the skull of a Papuan woman that the Malay is inferior. 

4. The influence of fatigue in causing carelessness and accident 
is revealed by the fact that, in many lines of work, it has 
been found that there is a high correlation between the number 
of hours worked and the accident rate. 

5. It is a significant fact that the great American poets, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Bryant, and Lowell were all Unitarians. 

6. At the retreat from Mons a British soldier saw angels with 
bows and arrows fighting against the Germans. Plainly the 
Lord was on the side of the Allies. 

7. A study of college women in Smith, Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr proves that college women have fewer 
children than have women without college educations. 
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8. Whenever the Democrats control the Federal government 
there is a business depression. The Democrats ought there- 
fore not to be trusted with the reins of government. 

9. After two years of work the Baltimore Commission on Un- 
employment reported a great reduction in unemployment. Its 
methods are worthy of being copied in other cities. 

10. Marriage favors longevity. The census shows that the death 
rate among married persons is lower than that among unmar- 
ried persons in the same age group. 

11. Sir Oliver Lodge asserts that he has received many messages 
from his dead son. One can hardly refuse to accept the testi- 
mony of so eminent a scientist as proof of the power of the 
dead to communicate with us. 

12. The records of 12,492 foreign-born recruits who took army 
intelligence tests at the time of the World War have been 
treated statistically. With these facts in ha?ad a scholar con- 
cludes that ^^the results of the psychological tests . . . indicate 
definitely that the average intelligence of succeeding waves of 
immigration has become progressively lower 

— New Republic, VoL XXXIV, p. 245. 

13. Clergymen have collected thousands of cases in which folks 
who prayed earnestly received what they desired. In the face 
of this unquestionable fact one cannot reasonably deny the 
eflElcacy of prayer, 

14. In the army mental tests, the average score made by Negroes 
was considerably lower than the average score made by whites. 
Since these tests were taken by hundreds of thousands of men, 
they furnish conclusive evidence of the innate mental in- 
feriority of the Negro. 

15. In Seattle, where the attendance laws are rigidly enforced, of 
the total male school population, 10 per cent had a perfect 
attendance record, while 35 per cent of the newsboys had a 
perfect record. This shows that selling papers does not tend to 
cause irregular attendance. 

16. I was always in favor of trade unions till to-day. This morn- 
ing a locksmith came to my house to fix a lock. He said he 
could not put four little screws into a lock to hold it in 
place, because that was a carpenter’s job. 

17. The innate criminality of the Mexican is shown by the fact 
that while he constitutes less than 3 per cent of the population 
of the friendly state of Wyoming, the Mexican furnishes that 
state with 17 per cent of the male criminals and 35 per cent 
of the female criminals. 

^18. A careful study of 201 Clark College men, including all the 
members ol the classes 1907 to 1911, showed that the heavy 
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smokers did the poorest work and the non-smokers did the 
best work. This discovery revealed the harmful influence of 
the use of tobacco on mental activity. 

19. Life in a war-time trench and in ‘^no man^s land” was far 
safer than it is in America’s peace-time cradle. For every 
1,000 men in the American army in the World War, 10 were 
killed in action or died of wounds received at the front. For 
every thousand babies bom in the United States, over 70 died 
in their first year, more than seven times the mortality of our 
soldiers. 

20. *^We chose two spots as widely separate as Sweet Briar, 
Virginia, and Berkeley, California, for extending our investi- 
gation of the care of the skin among young American college 
girls. Fifteen hundred and sixty-six girls answered our ques- 
tions, giving us frank full information. More than half (961) 
said they ^were using Woodbury’s Soap regularly for their 
skin.” 

21. In his study of British genius, Ellis discovered that first-born 
children most frequently achieved fame, and that last-bom 
children were their closest rivals, Clarke’s study of American 
men of letters reveals this same phenomenon. It is therefore 
clear that there is something in the social environment which 
is favorable to first- and last-born children. 

22. Of the foreign-born white population of the United States at 
the 1920 census, the records of the Census Bureau show that 
the percentages from some of the different nations that had 
become citizens were as follows: England, 63; Scotland, 60; 
Wales, 72; Ireland, 65; Norway, 67; Sweden, 69; Germany, 
72; Turkey, 20; Greece, 16; Albania, 7; Italy, 28; Spain, 9, 
and Portugal, 16. These facts prove that the ^'new” immi- 
grants from some countries are less eager to become natural- 
ized than were the ^^old” immigrants. 

23. The death rate from cancer in the United States for the five 
years ending with 1876 was 37.2 per 100,000 of population. 
For the five years ending with 1911 it was 80.5. It appears 
that cancer is now (1912) becoming increasingly prevalent. 

24. In Connecticut in 1910 there were 68 white juvenile delin- 
quents per 100,000 of white population. There were only 4 
in Georgia. It seems that the New England educational sys- 
tem is not the promoter of virtue which it is believed to be. 

25. Some sociologists say that the ^'new” immigrant is intellectu- 
ally the equal of the '*old,” so far as the innate capacity is 
concerned. A larger number are of the opinion, however, that 
the ''new” immigrant is essentially inferior. The latter opinion 
is therefore probably correct. 
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26. The population of the United States has increased thirty-five 
fold since 1790. In the same period the expenditures of the 
Federal government have increased several hundred fold. 
Obviously the Federal government is vastly more extravagant 
than it was in the beginning. 

27. In the Crimean War 22 per cent of the wounded died. The 
German death rate in the Franco-Prussian War was less than 
18 per cent. Early in the World War Mr. Asquith reported 
that the death rate among English wounded was 24 per cent. 
Apparently the English medical service was in need of in- 
vestigation. 

28. ^^Bankers are famous for accuracy of judgment; their whole 
training and experience have taught them to be mre before 
passing an opinion. So when actual interviews disclose that 
out of 325 bankers 222 name the Gillette as the means they 
take to a smooth comfortable shave, it is another proof that, 
based on the perfection of its shaving service, Gillette pre- 
eminence is an indisputable fact!” 

29. The following statistics of the 1918 epidemic are re- 
spectfully submitted: 

One of every 16 patients died under medical treatments. 

One of every 127 patients died under osteopathic treatments. 
One of every 513 patients died under Christian Science treat- 
ments. 

One of every 886 patients died xmder chiropractic adjustments. 

30. Professor Boas reports, after studying several hundred immi- 
grant families chosen at random, that the American-born chil- 
dren of long-headed parents have broader heads and the 
American-born children of broad-headed parents have" longer 
heads than did their parents. Apparently there is something 
in the physical environment in America which changes the 
skull form. 

31. A South American city suffered from a smallpox epidemic in 
which several thousand persons were stricken. It was found 
that of the persons in the city whom the school records showeci 
to have been vaccinated, only 2 per cent were stricken, while 
40 per cent of those not vaccinated were afflicted. This proved 
that vaccination is a preventive of smallpox. 

32. The Austrian biologist, Kammerer, has made experiments on 
the sea anemone. He cut off the breathing tubes of a num- 
ber of individuals, which thereupon grew much larger tubes 
than they had had in the first place. Their offspring, too, de- 
veloped abnormally large tubes. This experiment shows that 
acquired characteristics are inherited. 
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33. Babe Ruth, Roger Hornsby, Charlie Chaplin, Norma Tal- 
madge, and a number of other well-known Americans have 
taken the blindfold cigarette test. They have smoked four 
leading brands of cigarette, clearing the taste with black 
coffee between smokes. Only one question was asked, “Which 
do you like best?” All chose Old Gold! 

34. A study of how 1,000 workingmen spent their spare time for 
a week shows that the men working shorter hours spent more 
time with their families and in places desirable for education 
and recreation. This study shows the benefits which a shorter 
working day will bring to the workers. 

35. The United States Forest Service had made a study of the 
relation of carelessness of smokers and forest fires. It tested 
nine different brands of cigarette. Burning stubs one and a 
fourth inches long, the average length of butts as they are 
thrown awfy, were thrown into a dry grass pad. Some tests 
were made in still air and others in winds generated by a 
small fan. Ignition took place in the following proportion 
of cases : 


Velocity of wind, Per cent of 

miles per hour ignitions 

0 0.0 

1-3 41.2 

3- 4 85.3 

4- 5 50,8 

6-8 57.7 


—Literary Digest, Vol. XCIX (Oct. 6, 1928), p. 22, 

36. “We have, in mental tests, a rough way of finding out how 

much the children are really profiting intellectually by a 
nursery school regime. We have taken two series of repeated 
mental tests in connection with the school, one of the children 
in the school and the other of children on our large waiting 
list. As far as we know, the children on the waiting list are 
no different in kind from those in the school; it is merely 
lack of space that has kept them out. In comparing the tests 
and retests of the two series we find that the intelligence 
quotients of the children in the school are going up at a 
spectacular rate as compared with the children on the waiting 
list.” — Helen T. Woolley, Concerning Parents, p. 55. 

37. In general Americans have a passion to read about sex, ac- 
cording to E. Haldeman-Julius, who has sold more than a 
hundred million of his Little Blue Books in the last ten years, 
and who has just published a candid analysis of his sales 
methods. He tells us that people buy a book whose title 
suggests sex much more readily than they do one whose title 
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conveys no such suggestions. In 1926, for example, a transla- 
tion of Hugo’s play sold 8,000 copies under the title, The King 
Enjoys Himself ; in 1927 the same translation sold 38,000 
copies when oEeved B.8 The Lmtful King Enjoys Himself , 

— Nation, Vol. CXXVII, p. 441, adapted. 

38. Comparison of the per cent of students who received the 
several grades last year from Professor Steinmetz and Pro- 
fessor Pox in elementary German gives the following results: 



A 

B 

G 

D 

E&F 

Total 

Steinmetz 
TsTninber 

14 

SO 

69 

17 

5 

135 

100 

101 

Per cent 

10.4 

22.2 

51.1 

12.6 

3.7 

Fox 

Number 

12 

53 

34 

T 

1 

Per cent ! 

11.9 

52.5 

33.6 

1.0 

1.0 

100 



Frink contends that Steinmetz must be the poorer teacher. 
Libby insists that the figures show only that he is more strict 
in his grading. 

39. Shortly before the War geographers and other persons who 
were well acquainted with many parts of the world estimated, 
on a scale ranging from zero to one hundred, the height of 
civilization in the several countries and regions of the globe. 
A figure representing the average rating of each section was 
placed on a map of the world. On another map were placed 
figures indicating on a similar scale the degree of excellence 
of the climatic conditions which prevailed in each region, as 
determined by combining the infiuences of such factors as 
temperature, rainfall, seasonal variations, and the like. Com- 
parison of these two maps showed such remarkable correlation 
between the height of civilization and excellence of climatic 
conditions as to lead irresistibly to the conclusion that climate 
is the determining factor in the height of civilization. 

40. ^'History, the investigations of experts show, discloses the fact 
that few great geniuses have red hair. Almost alone among 
the poets was Swinburne, whose hair was reddish, and among 
the reformers only John Bunyan’s hair was really red. The 
fiaxen-haired blond, or the man whose hair when he is an 
adult is true yellow, is also said to be unlikely to possess 
genius. The only case known is that of Thackeray, whose 
hair has been described as yellow. A careful review has been 
made of the biography of most of the eminent men of the 
world, and Kassel has tabulated the results of his work, so 
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far as the color of the hair is concerned. Dark brown to black 
is the prevailing hue on the heads of great men. A list of 
fifty names has been compiled in which the color of the hair 
is given by biographers, and 90 per cent are dark brown or 
black.” 

41. Education pays. Here is the proof: . . . the relative educa- 
tional equipment of the 24,278 persons whose sketches appear 
in the 1922-1923 edition of Who's Who in America. College 
graduates numbered 14,055, or about 64 per cent of the total 
number whose sketches appear in the book. The significant 
feature ... is that whereas there are 14,055 college graduates 
named in the volume, the number reporting a common school 
education is only 1,880. 

— Who's Who in America^ VoL XV (1928-1929), p. 26. 

42. In the autumn of 1914 the Federal Children’s Bureau made a 
study of inSants born in Manchester, New Hampshire, in the 
twelve months ending with November, 1913. This study in- 
cluded all infants, 1,643 in number, whose births had been 
officially registered and whose subsequent history could be 
learned. Comparison was made of earnings of fathers and 
the infant mortality rate, with results shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


Earnings of father 
in year 

Under $494 ... 

$494-1571 

$572-$675 

$676-1883 

$884-$1091 

$1092 and over 


Infant mortality 
rate 

262.4 

145.7 

191.7 

145.7 

146.2 

53.2 


This table shows that there is a high degree of association of 
low earnings with a high infant death rate. 

— Beatrice Sheets Duncan and Emma Duke, Infant Mortality , 

p. 16. 

43. Two college classes were recently studied to determine the 
influence of examinations upon learning. Each student in 
Class A was paired with a student in Class B who was making 
an equally good record in the same subject. In the middle 
of the term the students in Class B were told that they would 
not be given a final examination. They were, nevertheless, 
asked at the end of the term to write, without warning, such an 
examination. It then appeared that students in Class A, who 
had been expecting the examination, did some twenty per 
cent better than did the students in Class B, who had not 
been expecting an examination. 
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44. Teachers at the University of Iowa have devised a test for 
predicting success in learning modern languages. The first part 
of the test consists of simple Esperanto words and sentences, 
together with a translation and an explanation of how the 
words are derived and the sentences constructed. The second 
part of the test consists of similar Esperanto words and 
sentences which are formed in a like manner. These the 
student is asked to translate. The better the rating he 
gains on the test, the better language student he will probably 
be. 

45. Professor Raymond Pearl bred hens for over ten years, select- 
ing always from the best layers, in an effort to increase the 
laying power of his dock. The average production of the stock 
declined steadily. He then bred from the parents of superior 
layers. In this manner he succeeded in raising and holding 
high the level of flock production. These experiments show 
that in poultry superior individuals are not as likely to pro- 
duce superior offspring as are the parents of superior offspring. 

— American Mercury, Vol. XII, p. 259. 

46. Professor Pearl made a simple study of the heredity of men 
of genius. He considered all individuals who received a full- 
page biography in the current Encyclopcedia Britannica. 
These he classified by professions. He found 63 philosophers. 
Of these only three had parents who were honored by separate 
articles in the Britannica. Only five of the 63, moreover, had 
superior children, of whom three are described in separate 
notices in the Rntomca. 

Of 85 poets, only three had fathers separately mentioned in 
the Britannica, and no one of their children was separately 
mentioned. 

These facts indicate that over nine times as many famous 
sons were produced by mediocre people as were produced by 
eminent people. “What a ridiculous basis do such results 
furnish for the eugenic dogma that only superior people should 
be encouraged to breed freely I 

— American Mercury, Vol. XII, pp. 263"266, 

47. The twenty-five thousand odd persons who received separate 
biographical notices in the current Britannica had three sons 
of eminence as philosophers, or one in less than nine thousand. 
All other persons who have lived since recorded history be- 
gan, a number certainly in excess of ten billion, produced only 
80 sons of eminence as philosophers, or certainly less than 
one in a hundred million. It follows, therefore, that a person 
of eminence is far more likely to have an eminent son than 
is a mediocre person. 
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48. Tlie American Telephone and Telegraph Company has studied 
the records of 4,125 college graduates in its employ, to de- 
termine the relation of college scholarship and success in the 
Beil System. The records of 319 graduates were eliminated, 
because they had spent more than half of their business 
careers outside the Bell System. College ofEcials claasified 
the other 3,806 men, as being in the first third, second third, 
or last third of their college class. The Company then classi- 
fied these same men as being in the first third, second third, or 
last third of the group of 3,806 with respect to earnings. The 
two sets of facts were then assembled in one table, which 
shows the per cent of each scholarship group found in each 
income group. 


' , 

Hank in College 
Class 

Salabt Groups 

Highest 

Third 

Middle 

Third 

Lowest 

Third 

Highest third ..... 

48 

27 

25 

Middle third 

24 

39 

37 

Lowest third 

22 

31 

47 


— Walter S. Gifford, Harper’s Magazine, Vol. CLVI, pp. 669- 
674. 


49. The digestibility of arrowroot, even in a raw state, has been 
shown in convincing experiments, made at the Hawaiian Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. As part of a simple, mixed diet, 
two subjects took, on the average, 124 grams of raw arrow- 
root starch daily. Tests showed that in the case of one of 
the subjects no starch was eliminated, so we may assume that 
in that instance the starch was thoroughly digested. In the 
case of the other subject it was found that some starch, esti- 
mated not to exceed 7.9 per cent of the intake, was eliminated. 

2. In your reading, in attendance at meetings and in private 
conversations during the term, watch for examples of good use 
and of misuse of the methods of definition, enumeration, classifi- 
cation, and induction. Clip, copy or abstract them. Number 
your examples, tell what each illustrates, and arrange them in 
your notebook in the order given on p. 401. Append to each case 
of bad logic a brief note describing the fallacy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ANALOGY AND THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. What is the method of analogy in logic and science? 

3. Why is analogy frequently misleading? 

4. Under what conditions is analogy valid? 

5. State and illustrate four circumstances present in valid 
analogies. 

6. Enumerate several common forms of analogy. 

7. What danger inheres in the use of analogy? 

8. In what way is analogy highly useful to the scientist? 

9. What often-neglected factor must be carqlully considered 
in determining the worth of an analogy? 

10. Define and illustrate the comparative method and the 
genetic method. 

11. What is the historical method? 

12. What is often the source of error in comparative studies? 

13. Explain the error committed by extreme diffusionists in 
the field of social origins. 

14. Describe the ^^comparative method of anthropology.” 

15. State Goldenweiser^s criticism of this method. 

16. 'Tnduction is the method of science.” Comment in some 
detail 

Exercises and Problems 

I. The reasoning in some of the following exercises is good, in 
others it is bad. Discover whether each inference is logically 
justified or not. Point out the source of error when illogical con- 
clusions are reached. 

1. The Parable of the Rich Householder (pp. 194-196). 

2. ^^You would not eat green grapes. Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
is aged for six months.” 

3. No city could maintain order without a police department. 
Neither can a nation keep the peace without an adequate 
army and navy. 

4. General von Hindenberg was a notably able military leader. 
It stands to reason, then, that he must be a good president 
for Germany. 

5. No one denies that it is socially desirable to prohibit the use 
of narcotic drugs except for medicinal and scientific purposes. 
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How can one deny that it is also desirable to prohibit the 
use of alcoholic beverages except for the same purposes? 

6. It seems to make a great difference whose ox is gored. You 
condemn the communist who destroys private property as a 
part of his revolutionary strategy, but you take pride in the 
fact that your ancestors participated in the Boston Tea Party, 
in which much private property was deliberately and illegally 
destroyed, 

7. Political scientists agree that it is more efficient to have the 
President appoint his cabinet than it would be to have it 
elected by the people. Likewise it would be more efficient to 
have the governor of a state appoint the chief members of 
his official family, instead of having them elected. 

8. No man who has hunting dogs trains the males for hunting, 

but keeps |he females at home. Rather does he train both 
for the hunt. Although the females must at times stay at 
home with the young, and though they are not as strong as 
the males, yet they are better off for living, as far as they 
can, like the males. So it should be in human society. It is 
best, not that women should be confined to the home, but that 
they should participate, as far as they can, in all the activities 
of life. — ^Plato, The Republic, adapted. 

9. When you are sick you call a physician; you do not consult 
the Committee on Health of the houses of the Legislature. 
When you are in need of money you see a banker; not the 
legislative Committee on Finance. Why, then, should you ask 
the Legislature to decide what to have taught in the State 
University, instead of the specialists, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity? 

10. Why do you ask the Legislature to make military training 
optional in the State University? This appears to be an edu- 
cational matter, and only a few days ago you appeared before 
a committee of the Legislature to protest against a bill for- 
bidding the teaching of evolution, on the ground that it was 
a matter for educators to decide. 

11. A skeptic who went into the laboratory of an astronomer saw 
an elaborate model of the solar system. By means of gears 
and levers the miniature orbs could be made to imitate the 
movement of the planets around the sun. “That must be a 
great help to teaching,” said the skeptic. “Who made it?” 
'No one made it,” replied the astronomer, “it just evolved.” 
“Don’t be foolish,” retorted the visitor, “a piece of apparatus 
so well adapted for use must have been made by some one.” 
“How then,” asked the astronomer, “can you assert that the 
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earth, which is so finely adapted to the use of man, did not 
have a maker?” 

12. A convicted criminal is like a sick man. No physician would 
think of ordering that a patient should stay in the hospital 
for not less than one or more than six weeks. He would 
expect the patient to stay in the hospital till he was cured, 
whether it took one week or six months. We should treat 
the criminal as we treat the patient. We should detain him 
until it appears that he is able to reenter society as a normal 
individual. It is useless to hold in prison a man who has 
reached this stage, and it is foolhardy to release a criminal 
when he has not reached it. The rational thing, therefore, is 
to have the indeterminate sentence. 

13. In a conversation between two college students, one asked*. 
“If your brother asked you to go with him to collect money 
some one owed him, and it was going to bti necessary to kill 
in order to collect this debt, would you go?” 

Second student: “No! My conception of family loyalty does 
not admit of committing murder because of it.” 

“Well, then— "if your country went to war to collect a debt 
from another nation — although it employed another pretext, 
would you go?” 

“Oh — ^that’s different. That wouldn’t be murder — that would 
be patriotism.” — The Dove. 

14. Suppose we had a religious examining board in this state that 
examined every priest, clergyman, and rabbi before he was 
granted license to preach. 

Imagine that board to be composed of all Protestant minis- 
ters, and imagine all young Catholic priests being forced to 
undergo an examination given by these Protestant ministers 
before they could preach! 

Or a board to be composed of all Catholic priests, before 
whom Protestant preachers must be examined before they are 
granted licenses to preach. 

You can readily see the injustice of such an arrangement. 
The injustice is just as great when drugless practitioners are 
forced to undergo examinations given them by medical men. 

15. Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a cor- 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit. 
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Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, 
and cast into the fire. 

Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

—Matthew 7:15-20. 

16. The organization of the human family has evolved through a 
number of stages. At first, descent was traced through mothers 
only, as among the Iroquois. This matriarchal system was 
presently superseded by a system of tracing descent through 
the father only, as among the ancient Romans. This was the 
patriarchal system. Finally, there was developed the practice 
of tracing descent through both father and mother, as among 
ourselves. 

17. Pennsylvania has a constabulary system that has been most 
helpful in putting down crime in the rural districts. Such a 
system would probably be a good one for Ohio. 

18. You can no more infer the suitability of the excess profits 
tax from British experience than you can make a piaster cast 
of the surface of Britain fit the surface of the United States. 

19. The analogy between Scipio and Colgate's— The younger 
Africanus was the first who adopted the custom of shaving 
every day” (Pliny's Natural History, Book 7, Chapter 59) . By 
causing whiskers to come off, Scipio was distinguished among 
his compatriots. Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream is distin- 
guished for causing whiskers to come off more easily, 

20. Surely, any citizen must be justified in his conservatism who 
refuses to abandon to Gov. Smith a constitutional mandate 
so intimately connected with public morals and social control 
as prohibition. We may even liken the situation to a great 
business that has failed. Assume that it must be liquidated. 
Who should be placed in charge, as receivers, of the wrecked 
concern? Men who have deliberately sought to ruin it, or 
who had helped to ruin it by interposing obstacles to its suc- 
cess? On the contrary, every one would demand that liquida- 
tion be conducted by men concerned to conserve the assets 
and realize for the shareholders as much as could be salvaged 
from the wreck. If indeed a receivership question already 
confronts us, there is but one answer. At the worst, that 
answer is Hoover. The friends, not the enemies, of prohibition 
must be permitted to end it if they cannot amend it. 

— Editorial, Springfield (Mass.), Republican, Oct. 27, 1928. 

21. ^The United States Government has a quota restriction by 
which only so many people from each country are allowed 
to enter our shores each month. Most people are convinced 
that this policy is right, and agree that we should slow down 
on the number as well as the kind of immigrants coming here. 
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But while we close our gates to the so-called /undesirables’ 
of other countries, we make no attempt to discourage or cut 
down the rapid multiplication of the unfit and undesirable 
at home.” — Margaret Sanger. 

22. No free state can possibly make a crime out of refusal to 
serve in war when such refusal is actuated by sincere con- 
scientious motives. We may consider such an attitude illogi- 
cal, absurd. We may see grave public inconveniences in it. 
But we have passed beyond the point of barbarism in which 
men presume to distinguish between the logical and the il- 
logical, the serviceable and the disserviceable in other men’s 
consciences. We do not compel men to eat meat on Friday 
if their consciences require them to fast. We do not require 
men to eat swine’s flesh when their consciences pronounce it 
an abomination. And if a man’s conscience forbids him to 
serve in war, or to perform any service that even indirectly 
bears upon war, we are bound to respect it. To attempt by 
threats and penalties to force such a man into military service 
would be tyranny as hideous as that of the Roman proconsul 
who slew the seven brothers and their mother because they 
refused to eat swine’s flesh . — New Republic, quoted in Kellogg, 
The Conscientious Objector, pp. 

23. The notion that the dictates of conscience should constitute 
a defense to the commission of a crime is repugnant to all 
systems of justice. No judge would, for a moment, listen to 
a burglar who had broken into a house solely because he con- 
scientiously believed that he needed his neighbor’s bread, nor 
to a self-confessed murderer who should say that he had killed 
his friend because he had been driven by a conscientious 
conviction that his friend had to be killed. Conscience which, 
as a plea, is not heeded in a court of law should carry no more 
weight when urged as an excuse from war. 

— Kellogg, op. cit.f p. 122, 

24. The earliest human societies consisted of groups of a few 
score kindred, without political organization, but bound to- 
gether by need of cooperation in getting food, and by belief 
in a common luck, or magic. These groups, called hordes, 
were much like the Eskimo bands of to-day. Presently, prob- 
ably under military pressure, a number of hordes became 
united, with development of considerable political organization. 
The new group was the tribe, the original hordes continued 
as clans, within the tribe. North American Indians generally 
lived under clan and tribal organization. Finally, tribes be- 
came transformed into civil groups. This change generally 
took place as it did in ancient Greece. There resident out- 
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siders, though not of the blood, were gradually admitted to 
limited and then to full membership in a new group, the city 
^ state.. The clans persisted as religious 'Organimtions,. but; pres- 
ently became unimportant and finally disappeared. 

25. Professor Johannsen tells us that the only certain guarantee 
of the worth of a bean for the breeding of a superior race Is 
not its own superiority, but the superiority of its progeny. 
Professor Pearl discovers the same thing to be true with re- 
spect to poultry. Since there is no reason to believe that the 
mechanisms of human heredity are different from those of 
plants and animals, we may infer that human stock will be 
improved, not by breeding from the best, but by breeding 
from the parents of the best. 

—American Mercury, Vol. XII, pp. 258-259. 

CHAPTER IX 

ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. What is an assumption? Illustrate. 

3. Define the term 'hypothesis.” Give an example. 

4. Set forth three things which we can do to avoid making 
false assumptions. 

5. State dangers in hypothesis making and using. 

6. What is the "faith ladder”? Why do men climb it? How? 

7. Enumerate four essentials to the scientific use of hypotheses, 

8. What is the relation of the scientific spirit to hypothesis 
making? How is this spirit to be obtained? 

9. What is the method of multiple hypotheses? What are its 
advantages? 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Cite several important current assumptions which you 
believe to be false and to cause great harm. Defend your 
position. 

2. For the purpose of illustrating the fact of social complexity, 
enumerate a score of causes of the creation of the League oi 
Nations. 

3. Make an equal list of events which probably v;ould have 
been different or would not have occurred had the League not 
been created. 
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4. ^'Social phenomena are relatively simple, so that relatively 
direct measures ^vill remedy social disorders ” Demonstrate a 
case of this fallacy in the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology. 

6. Illustrate the process of forgetting that an hypothesis is an 
hypothesis. 

6. Show in a current problem how the faith ladder is ascended. 

7. Give an example of ''proving” an hypothesis. 

8. Mr. Searles wishes to study the relative merits of the 
political parties in the United States, uninfluenced by the beliefs 
of his family or his community. He is going to compare the 
Democratic, Prohibition, Republican, and Socialist parties. Give 
concrete advice regarding what he should do to guard against 
favoring any one of these parties by (a) making important 
assumptions without being aware of it; (b) imnfoderation in the 
support of an hypothesis; (c) "proving” an hypothesis. 

9. Does Mr. Searles' plan lack any essential to a truly scientific 
pursuit of his purpose? 


CHAPTER X 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDEKCB AND PROOF OP HYPOTHESES 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Explain the nature of circumstantial evidence. 

3. Explain how the hypothetical syllogism is correctly used in 
testing circumstantial evidence. 

4. How is the hypothetical syllogism often incorrectly used 
for this purpose? 

5. Show that the use of circumstantial evidence is really the 
use of analogy. 

6. In the light of what three principles do scientists choose 
among hypotheses? 

7. Outline the complete process of using hypotheses. 

8. In what lies the strength and in what the weakness of 
circumstantial evidence? 

9. Why and how is circumstantial evidence commonly misused ? 

10. Tell the possible significance in circumstantial evidence of 

(a) failure to speak; (5) silence in written sources; (c) the 
nature of positive human acts. 
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11. Set forth the principle of '^convergence of evidence.” 

12. Show how, in some cases, an hypothesis is strengthened 
by its power to explain otherwise meaningless facts. 

13. "Strictly speaking, of course, no theory can be proved by 
circumstantial evidence only” (p. 235). Explain. 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Give an illustration of convergence of evidence. 

2. Just why do scientists believe that the theory of evolution 
is true? 

3. In what w^ays is circumstantial evidence sometimes obtained 
from oral testimony itself? 

4. Mr. Fallon avers that Napoleon is a purely legendary char- 
acter. Can he b^ proved to be wrong? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

5. In each of the following cases tell ’what inference, if any, 
can be drawn from the data presented. If in any case you 
believe that additional information might be readily available 
which would help to decide w^hat inference can be made, tell 
what that information is. 

1. Workmen recently unearthed near Pisa a vase containing 
several gold coins. Each coin bore the picture of Julius 
Csesar and under it the inscription, "Julius Imperator 45 b.c.” 

2. A young girl, student in a private day school in New York 
City, disappeared from home. No reason could be assigned 
for the occurrence. Only two possible clues were discovered. 
First, her handbag and a few clothes were missing. Second, 
in one of her notebooks at school was written some fifty times 
in what appeared to be her handwriting, a name known to 
none of her acquaintances, Elvira M. Wasso. 

3. Two students who were friendly to each other were in a 
course together. One was a superior and the other an aver- 
age student. In the final examination they wrote surprisingly 
similar papers. The good student wrote an A paper. The 
average student wrote a C paper, though through the course 
his work had hardly been of passing grade. In the examina- 
tion the two men had sat at opposite ends of a large room. 
The material on which they were examined was very general, 
it called for nothing in the way of dates, formulas, or the like. 

4. A Worcester housewife one summer gave her maid permission 
to be away for several days to visit friends in Portland, 
Maine. Some time after the maid started on her trip the 
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mistress received a letter from the girl, telling of the delightful 
time she was having in Portland. The envelope bore the 
Portland postmark. It also bore the legend, all but the last 
words of which had apparently been put on with a rubber 
stamp, “Received under cover from Worcester, Mass.” 

5. Secretary Fall received $100,000 from his friend, Mr. Doheny, 
This money, in bills, was carried from New York to Washing- 
ton in a suitcase, and given to Mr. Fall by the son of Mr. 
Doheny. When asked why, if this was simply a friendly and 
legitimate loan, the money was carried in this unusual way, 
instead of being sent by check, Mr. Doheny replied that his 
son would have to carry on his business later, and that he 
wished to accustom him to handling large sums of money. 

6. There are but three firms in the United States who manu- 
facture armor plate — Midvale, Bethlehem and Carnegie com- 
panies. Each of them is represented in tfee list of 19 men 
who, according to the official journal of the Navy League, 
were founders of the organization. ... Is it not a rather 
peculiar coincidence that among these 19 directors who stepped 
forth from all the millions of the American citizens to save 
the Republic by advocating larger appropriations for battle- 
ships every armor-making concern in the United States should 
be represented? 

7. The judge of a juvenile court was found late one afternoon 
in the living room of an apartment occupied by Mrs. B., a 
woman who was known to be a prostitute. Demand was 
made that he be removed from office for immorality. The 
judge replied by displaying a letter the postmark of which 
indicated that he probably received it on the day he was 
found in Mrs. B^s apartment. The letter asked him to call 
at the address where he was found, saying that his presence 
was urgently needed by the mother of a juvenile delinquent. 
He said that he had in good faith gone to the address and that 
he had no sooner entered the place than detectives rushed 
in. He averred that the whole matter was a frame-up by 
enemies who wished to discredit his work. The reply was 
made that the judge had probably written the letter to him- 
self, to have as a convenient alibi in case of discovery. It 
was further argued that he must have gone to the apartment 
with evil intent, since he could not have been ignorant of the 
fact that it was in a notoriously immoral district. 

8. In an examination a class is asked to enumerate and explain 
briefiy reasons for restriction of immigration. A poor student, 
D, is seated at the left of a fair student, C, in the classroom. 
On their papers both C and D give in the same order and in 
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rnueli the same language, exactly the same thirteen points in 
favor of restriction. No such list of points was given to the 
class, in either reading or lecture. When questioned, C stoutly 
denies any knowledge of the coincidence. D asserts that he 
did not cheat, but is apparently evasive when asked if C 
copied from his paper. The teacher tells C that he is con- 
vinced that D copied from C’s paper. C then becomes most 
vociferous in insisting that D did not cheat. He even makes 
a special trip to the teacher’s home to reiterate his certainty 
that D is innocent of any wrong. 

9. A member of the House of Bepresentatives was charged by 
a Massachusetts man with violating the franking privilege 
by including a document of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War in the official envelope containing a reprint 
of a report on the naval ship building bill which he had made. 

In his comments upon the matter the Bepresentative said : 
■'For about one week the newspapers throughout the Nation 
carried this story concerning the alleged misuse of my frank. 
This organization for the prevention of war admits it sent 
out to the same people about 15,000 pamphlets in a separate 
envelope which contained proper postage. If this organization 
had placed these pamphlets in my franked envelope, the same 
would have had to be steamed open, and it stands to reason 
that out of this number going to every state in the Union 
some one would have advised the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the Post Office Department, myself, or his own Bepre- 
sentative in Congress that he, too, had received this extraneous 
matter under my —National Council for Prevention of 

War News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 6, p. 5. 

6. In your reading, in attendance at meetings and in private 
conversations during the term, watch for significant examples of 
circumstantial evidence, whether noted by others or not. Clip, 
copy, or abstract them, and file them in your notebook. Append 
to each example a note telling why you believe the suggestd 
inference to be warranted or unwarranted. 

CHAPTER XI 

ORAL TESTIMONY 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. What are three general classes of false testimony? 

3. Enumerate types of unintentional error in reporting. 
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4. Set fortli the point of Lippmann^s statement regarding the 
taking of testimony. 

5. Enumerate ten types of good observer whose testimony is 
unreliable. 

6. Explain the nature of suggestive questions called determi- 
native, completely disjunctive, incompletely disjunctive, expecta- 
tive, and implicative. 

7. What, in general, is the degree of accuracy to be expected 
in answers to each kind of suggestive question? 

8. State questions which need to be asked regarding a witness 
the worth of whose testimony is under scrutiny. 

9. Describe the value and limitation of three tests of the 
credibility and responsibility of witnesses. 

10. What value has customary veracity in est^lishing the re- 
sponsibility of a witness ? 

11. Name three tests of testimony other than the reputation of 
the witness. State the value and limitations of each. 

12. What value has the testimony of the unidentified witness? 
Why? 

13. State three principles by which Whipple proposed to test 
accuracy of reports when several witnesses are available. 

14. Distinguish between the narrative and the deposition. Set 
forth the strength and weakness of each. . 

15. How is it possible to get the advantages of both the 
narrative and the deposition in the taking of testimony? 

16. What is the significance of errors detected in report? 

17. Under what conditions might it be possible to get accept- 
able testimony from a witness who would in some cases be 
unsatisfactory or dishonest? 

18. What is the value and what the limitation of an admission 
in testimony ? 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Cite an example of testimony which was worthless because 
the witness was disqualified to observe by (a) physical incom- 
petency; (5) failure to be in a proper place to observe; (c) 
mental immaturity; (d) permanent mental incapacity; (e) tem- 
porary mental incapacity; (/) lack of knowledge or training; {g) 
excitement at the time of observation; (^) prejudicing habits, 
unaccompanied by emotion; ft) prejudicing habits, accompanied 
by emotion. 
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2. Give cases of testimony that was worthless because a person 
who had probably been competent to observe became incompetent 
to testify by reason of (a) defective memory^ and (b) failure to 
understand questions asked. 

3. State a case in which, to your knowledge, testimony was 
biased by reason of suggestion in questioning. If the suggestion 
was in the form of the questions asked, tell the nature of those 
questions. 

4. Set forth an example of testimony which was dishonest by 
reason of (a) conventionality; (6) economic interests; (c) racial 
interests; (d) political interests; (e) jingoism; (/) military 
policy; (g) religious fanaticism; (h) personal interests; (0 
duress. 

5. Can you give other important types of cause of false 
testimony? 

6. Cite an example of satisfactory testimony from (a) a gen- 
erally unreliable witness, and (5) a dishonest witness. 

7. Ascertain the probable worth of testimony on a particular 
subject of some person named by your instructor. 


CHAPTER XII 

WRITTEN SOURCES 
Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Distinguish between primary and secondary sources. 

3. What are the limitations of secondary sources? Why? 

4. When is it permissible to use secondary sources and when 
advisable to use primary? 

5. Why does resort to primary sources not insure freedom 
from error? 

6. What is external or textual criticism? In what two ways is 
it carried on? 

7. Define and explain internal criticism. 

8. W^y is internal criticism often very poorly done? 

9. What is to be said of the probable reliability of report of 
(a) an individual government official; (6) a government bureau; 
(c) a commission of special inquiry; (d) a government scientific 
bureau? 
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10. How can you decide to what extent this book makes a fair 
statement of facts? 

11. Explain the relation to newspaper inaccuracy of (a) poor 
observation; ( 6) anticipating the news; (c) carelessness in 
handling material. 

12. Set forth the filters through which a peace-time news story 
of foreign origin has to pass on its way from its source to the 
American newspaper reader. 

13. What influence is exerted on the press by (a) the adver- 
jtiser; (6) class bias on the part of the editor; (c) social interests 
and ambitions; (d) desire to please the readers? 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Is a copy of the New York Times for Maf 7, 1889, a pri- 
mary or a secondary source? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. How can we determine whether or not the ^^Commentaries 
on the Gallic War^' were written by such a person as Julius 
Caesar, and at the time alleged? 

3. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt reported, in The Woman Citizen 
of July, 1927 (pp. 10-12+ ), that the Daughters of the American 
Revolution were circulating literature in which it was falsely 
alleged that the Women^s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, whose president was Jane Addams, was either a Com- 
munist organization or was being duped by the Communists. 

(а) Under what circumstances would you think it worth while 
for you to verify the truth of the report? 

(б) Until one has verified the story what should be his atti- 
tude toward it? 

(c) In this case what is the scientific method of external criti- 
cism? Of internal criticism? 

4. Read carefully the article by Jerome Davis, “Finding the 
Truth on Current Issues/' Social Forces, Vol. IV (June, 1926), 
pp. 729-736. 

5. Look over the current issue of a number of the magazines 
listed by Professor Davis with which you are acquainted little 
or not at all. Spend enough time with each to get a fair im- 
pression of the periodical. Be prepared to state, with reasons, 
your impressions of each. 

6. Illustrate the following classes of publication, in each case 
giving reasons for your choice: 
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(а) A scientific periodical which exists primarily for the dis- 

semmation of knowledge 

(б) An irresponsible propagandist periodical 

(c) A periodical whose propaganda is for the truth 

(d) A relatively irresponsible newspaper 

(e) A relatively responsible newspaper 

7. Cite, giving reasons for your selection, miscellaneons docu- 
ments "which you are inclined to consider (a) reliable sources of 
information; (b) imreliable sources of information. 

8. Give an illustration of truth obtained indirectly from a 
newspaper which can not in general be trusted. 

9. Give an example of eloquent silence in some source of 
information, 

10. David Le^^is, a recent college graduate, who has gone into 
business, while a student became much interested in social prob- 
lems. In the limited time now at his disposal he wants to get 
the whole truth, as nearly as may be, regarding current events, 
and especially regarding controversial matters. He reads regularly 
the Chicago Tribune, the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest and the Nation^ s Business, Will he attain his end by this 
method? Eeasons. 

11. Being doubtful regarding his choice, Mr. Lewis asks you 
to suggest a list for him. He expects to have not over ten hours 
per week for non-professional serious reading. What newspapers 
and magazines do you recommend? Why? 

12. With the aid of the Book Review Digest and the reviews 
which it cites report on the esteem placed by critics on some 
book named by your instructor. 

13. Do your best to submit the following quotations to thor- 
ough external criticism (Is the statement what it purports to be?) 
and internal criticism (Is what it says true?). This will necessi- 
tate consulting sources, to make sure that the quotation is correct, 
and then applying various tests of accuracy to the statements. 

Write out a statement of how you make your tests, the reasons 
for your choice of method, and the conclusions which you reach. 

1. ... The New York Times has gone Bolshevik. At least its 

subsidiary Current History has. Eighty-four pages of the last 
issue are devoted to Russia. That fact in itself is sufiScient 
to create suspicion. This number contains articles by Bolshe- 
viks in defense of their wickedness. Then there are long 
eulogies by renegade Americans. High praise is given to many 
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of tile communist leaders for their ability and devotion. Sta- 
tistics are quoted showing steady economic advancement dur- 
ing the past five years. Of course, there are a number of 
articles by writers who are hostile to the Bolsheviks, but these 
are doubtless a mere smoke screen. The situation is really 
serious. Remember that this periodical is found in all the 
leading libraries. It can be bought at any newsstand. The 
youth of the land are certain to be contaminated. Hence- 
forth the editor oi Currerit History will be under surveillance, 
and it may be discovered that his salary comes straight from 
Moscow. — ^Editorial, World To-morrow, Vol. X (December, 
1927), p. 487. 

2. To the Most High and Mighty Prince James, by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, etc., the Translators of the B|ble wish Grace, 
Mercy, and Peace, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Great and manifold were the blessings, most dread Sovereign, 
which Almighty God, the Father of all mercies, bestowed upon 
us the people of England, when first he sent Your Majesty’s 
Royal Person to rule and reign over us. For whereas it was 
the expectation of many, who wished not well unto our Sion, 
that upon the setting of that bright Occidental Star, Queen 
Elizabeth of most happy memory, some thick and palpable 
clouds of darkness would so have overshadowed this Land, 
that men should have been in doubt which way they were 
to walk ; and that it should hardly be known, who was to 
direct the unsettled State; the appearance of Your Majesty, 
as of the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled those supposed 
and surmised mists, and gave unto all that were well affected 
exceeding cause of comfort; especially when we beheld the 
Government established in Your Highness, and Your Hopeful 
Seed, by an undoubted Title, and this also accompanied with 
peace and tranquillity at home and abroad. — Epistle Dedica- 
tory of the so-called ‘Xing James Version” of the Holy Bible. 

3. . . . On April 3, 1898, Woodford [American ambassador to 
Spain] sent this message to President McKinley: 

^‘The Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs assures me that 
Spain will go as far and as fast as she can. I know that the 
Queen and her present ministry sincerely desire peace, and 
that the Spanish people desire peace, and if you can still give 
me time and reasonable liberty of action, I am sure that 
before next October 1st, I will get peace in Cuba.” 

Again on April 10, the day before our declaration of war, 
Woodford notified our Department of State that before 
August 1, he could secure autonomy for Cuba, or a recognition 
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of its independeace by Spain or a cession of the island to the 
United States. He then added: hope that nothing will be 

done to humiliate Spain, as I am satisfied the present govern- 
ment is going, and is loyally ready to go, as fast and as far 
as it can.’^ It was an open secret that Spain would give up 
or sell Cuba as soon as she could. 

One cannot read the Woodford dispatches and fail to see 
that the Spanish-American War was thrust upon Spain by our 
jingo press.— C. H. JS&mlm, The War Myth in United States 
History (Vanguard Press, New York, 1927), p. 73. 

4. /^Again, you quote {Atlantic Monthly, 139:540-549] from the 
Catholic Encyclopedia that my Church ‘regards dogmatic in- 
tolerance, not alone as her incontestable right, but as her 
sacred duty.^ And you say that these words show that Catho- 
lics are taught to be politically, socially, and intellectually 
intolerant ^of all other people. If you had read the whole of 
that article in the Catholic Encyclopedia, you would know that 
the real meaning of these words is that for Catholics alone the 
Church recognizes no deviation from complete acceptance of 
its dogma. These words are used in a chapter dealing with 
that subject only. The very same article in another chapter 
dealing with toleration toward non-Catholics contains these 
words: ‘The intolerant man is avoided as much as possible 
by every high-minded person. . . . The man who is tolerant 
in every emergency is alone lovable.^ The phrase ‘dogmatic 
intolerance^ does not mean that Catholics are to be dogmati- 
cally intolerant of other people, but merely that inside the 
Catholic Church they are to be intolerant of any variance 
from the dogma of the Church.^^ — Hon. Alfred E. Smith, 
“Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Eeplies,’' Atlantic 
Monthly, VoL CXXXIX (May, 1927), pp. 723-724. 

5. Celestino F. Madeiros, a young Portuguese with a bad crimi- 
nal record, was in 1925 confined in the same prison with 
Sacco. On November 18, while his appeal from a conviction 
of murder committed in an attempt at bank robbery was 
pending in the Supreme Court, he sent to Sacco through a 
jail messenger the following note: — 

I hear by confess to being in the South Braintree 
shoe company crime and Sacco and Vanzetti was 
not in said crime. 

Celestino F. Mabexkos. 

— ^Felix Frankfurter, The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti (Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 1927), p. 92. Also in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXXIX (March, 1927), p. 428. 

6. The documents most frequently mentioned by those who are 
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interested in the theory of Jewish World Power rather than 
in the actual operation of that power in the world to-day, are 
those 24 documents known as ^^The Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion ” 

Who it was that first entitled these documents with the 
name of the “Elders of Zion’’ is not known. It would foe 
possible without serious mutilation of the documents to re- 
move all hint of Jewish authorship, and yet retain all the 
main points of the most comprehensive program for world 
subiugation that has ever come to public Imowledge. 

Yet it must be said that thus to eliminate all hint of Jewish 
authorship would be to bring out a number of contradictions 
which do not exist in the Protocols in their present form. 
The purpose of the plan revealed in the Protocols is to under- 
mine all authority in order that a new authority in the form 
of autocracy may be set up. Such a plan ccwild not emanate 
from a ruling class which already possessed authority, al- 
though it might emanate from anarchists. But anarchists do 
not avow autocracy as the ultimate condition they seek. 

In their present form, which bears evidence of being their 
original form, there is no contradiction. The allegation of 
Jewish authorship seems essential to the consistency of the 
plan. 

If these documents were the forgeries which Jewish apolo- 
gists claim them to be, the forgers would probably have taken 
pains to make Jewish authorship so clear that their anti- 
Semitic purpose could easily have been detected. But only 
twice is the term “Jew” used in them. After one has read 
much further than the average reader usually cares to go into 
such matters, one comes upon the plans for the establishment 
of the World Autocrat, and only then it is made clear of what 
lineage he is to be. 

But all through the documents there is left no doubt as 
to the people against whom the plan is aimed. It is not aimed 
against aristocracy as such. It is not aimed against capital 
as such. It is not aimed against government as such. Very 
definite provisions are made for the enlistment of aristocracy, 
capital and government for the execution of the plan. It is 
aimed against the people of the world who are called “Gen- 
tiles.” It is the frequent mention of “Gentiles” that really 
decides the purpose of the documents. — The International 
JeiOj the World^s ForemoBt Problem, being a reprint of a 
series of articles appearing in the Dearborn Independent from 
May 22 to October 2, 1920 (The Dearborn Publishing Com- 
pany, Dearborn, Michigan, 1920), Vol. I, pp. 109-110, passim. 
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14. In your reading through the terrUj watch for statements in 
newspapers, magazmes and conversations which show that earlier 
reports were false. Clip, copy or abstract these reports, together, 
if possible, with the text or an abstract of the original article. 
File in your notebook, together with a brief statement of the 
apparent cause of the error in the first report. 

CBW.PTER XIII 
DISHONEST PROPAGANDA 
Quiz QueBtiom 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter, 

2. Define dishonest propaganda. 

3. Why is it socially dangerous for the press to misinform the 
people? 

4. Distinguish dishonest propaganda regarding facts in general 
from dishonest propaganda regarding sources of information. 

6. Enumerate important groups responsible for dishonest 
propaganda. 

6. What are some of the general methods of the dishonest 
propagandist? 

7. List a number of the vehicles by which dishonest propa- 
ganda is carried on and explain how each works or is worked. 

8. Describe a number of things which the individual can do to 
protect himself against dishonest propaganda. 

9. By what means can one learn of the reliability of a news- 
paper or magazine? 

10. How can we test the probable truth of particular news 
stories which we read? 

11. Tell of six aids against dishonest propaganda which depend 
upon group action. 

Exercises and Problems 

1. Give a present-day illustration of honest and another of 
dishonest propaganda. Are you sure that your classification is 
correct? 

2. Illustrate from history, preferably recent, the harmfulness of 
dishonest propaganda. 

3. Cite a case in which you find it difficult to decide whether 
propaganda is honest or dishonest. Are such cases rare or 
common? Give reasons for your answer. 
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4. Cite an example of what you believe to be dishonest propa- 
ganda which consisted in disseminating false impressions regarding 
sources of information or of ideas by (a) concealing personal mo- 
tives; (b) dissembling sources of ideas; (c) maligning the motives 
of others. 

5. Cite, with reasons for your assertion, an example of appar- 
ently dishonest propaganda by (a) government officials; (6) 
business interests; (c) religious groups; (d) political parties. 

6. Illustrate what seems to be dishonest propaganda by means 
of (a) exaggeration or minimization; (5) giving disproportionate 
attention to particular phases of a subject; (c) suppression; (d) 
denying falsely; (e) asserting falsely. 

7. Search your memory and look in your reading for examples 
of apparently dishonest propaganda through (a) speeches; (b) 
personal pressure; (c) private press bureaus; {^) censorship; (ej 
governmental press bureaus; (/) publicity companies; (g) misuse 
of reputable institutions; (h) posters; (i) motion pictures; (j) 
the radio; (k) company papers; (0 photographs. 

8. Give cases of what you believe to be dishonest newspaper 
propaganda in which the method used was that of (a) lying; (6) 
offering opinions as facts; (c) camouflaging advertisements as 
news; (d) unfair cartoons; (e) improper treatment of the news 
with regard to (1) amount of space given a subject, (2) position, 
(3) headlines, (4) choice of words, (5) removal of a story from 
its context; (/) attacks on opponents; (g) suppression of 
opponents. 

9. Cite a well-known case of the use of a book for what seems 
to you to be dishonest propaganda. 

10. Give illustrations of what seems to be dishonest propa- 
ganda by the use of the casual slur. 

11. Do you know cases of the use of comic pictures for this 
purpose? 

12. Describe any field demonstration which you have strong 
reason to believe was used for dishonest propaganda. 

13. Is the layman who supports and retains membership in a 
religious organization whose creed he privately rejects a dishonest 
propagandist? Give reasons for your answer. 

14. In cases where you can not recall an example of one of 
the kinds of dishonest propaganda named in the foregoing ques- 
tions, watch for iliustrations of it in your reading throughout the 
term. When you find a case make a full note of it, including 
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citation of source, so that you can present it to the class when 
the subject is called up again. 

CHAPTER XIV 

A COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUE FOR SOLVING SOCIAL PROBLEHB 

Quiz Questions 

1. Prepare an outline or summary of the chapter. 

2. Tell in the case of some important social problem, 
Philippine independence, why the problem can not be adequately 
solved by the method of force, coercive law, debate and decision 
or compromise. 

3. Explain the purpose underlying the questions in each of the 
four parts of the^Pattern Discussion Outline. 

4. By what arrangement is Japanese immigration to the United 
States now regulated? Compare this arrangement with the 
Gentlemen^s Agreement as an adequate solution of the problem. 

Exercises and Problems 

Following the Pattern Discussion Outline, work out a plan for 
solving the problem embodied in one or more of the following 
situations. In each case write out your answer, point by point. 

1. The students of Wendell College want to be free to be absent 
from class whenever they please, without formal penalty. 
The college faculty thinks it best to have a ‘'cut system,” 
with penalty for much unexcused absence. 

2. The shopmen of the C. D. Railroad organize and demand 
recognition of their union. They assert that only in this 
manner can they obtain satisfactory working conditions and 
adequate wages. The officials of the railroad refuse to recog- 
nize the union. They declare that union members do less 
work, demand more pay and make more numerous and more 
unreasonable complaints than do unorganized workers. 

3. The nations of the world wish to have the production of opium 
limited to the amount necessary for legitimate medical and 
scientific purposes. The government of Persia, an important 
producing countrj^, says that it can not consent to cut down 
acreage just now. If this were done it would deprive many 
Persians of their livelihood. The Persian government avers, 
moreover, that it will not be easy to substitute the cultiva- 
tion of more bulky crops, because Persia lacks railroads and 
highways over which goods can be carried to market easily. 
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4. There is a growing feeling among Harvard men — students, in- 
structors, aiumni— that the number of Jewish students in the 
college is becoming undesirably large. This feeling doubt- 
less represents: (1) the natural dislike with which the pre- 
dominating ^^Anglo-Saxon” clientele of the college finds itself 
penetrated by a distinct ethnic group ; (2) the special prejudice 
which “society” bears against Jews, The non- Jewish majority 
sees reason to fear that the social reputation of the college 
may become affected in a way to cause a falling-off of “Anglo- 
Saxon” students. 

The Jewish population of America is massed within a few 
urban centers. Harvard falls within this “zone of Jewish 
pressure,” and by its open-door policy towards all qualified 
comers has naturally drawn a large quota of Jewish students. 
The effect, as it appears at Harvard, is to accentuate an un- 
pleasant race-consciousness on both sides; ^ that the Jewish 
students feel themselves discriminated against, and non- 
Jewish students are constantly uneasy lest any judgments of 
theirs resulting in social or competitive disadvantage to Jews 
be imputed to prejudice. 

The Jewish partisans feel the prejudice to be something that 
touches their self-respect and are inclined to treat it moralisti- 
cally, as an intolerance to be tom out of Gentile hearts. 
“The Jew,” they say, “is a problem only to those who make 
him so. We are all Americans: Harvard is an American col- 
lege. To discuss a proposal for special treatment for any 
group at Harvard is to repudiate Americanism.” — ^A. D. Shef- 
field, A Co-operative Technique for Conflict (The Inquny, 
New York, 1924), pp. 22-23, adapted. 

5. Members of a marketing association, in alarming numbers, 
had been selling their crops to outside distributors, in vio- 
lation of their contract with the cooperative. The executive 
group, therefore, were faced with a situation. The cooperative 
could not keep up a stable market for its commodity, if its 
members failed to pool their crops under its control. On 
the other hand, it seemed a sorry business to enforce co- 
operation by suing the contract-breakers. The executives, 
when they came together, found they had marked differences 
of mind about the dilemma. Some were for sending out 
lawyers to start sweeping prosecutions. They urged the need 
of assuring the control of the balance of the crop; also the 
need of getting the contract respected. Others opposed this 
step. They pointed to the farmer’s need of ready cash — 
which in many cases almost excused the default; also the 
capital which enemies would make of the lawsuits as showing 
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the low morale in the association.—A. D. Sheffield, Creative 
Discussion (The Inquiry, New York, 1926), p. 4. 

SUMMARY 
Quiz Questions 

Set forth in logical series the chief precautions to be taken and 
principles to be observed by one who wishes to avoid errors 
connected with each of the following pitfalls or methods: 


1. 

Prejudice 

9. The method of difference 

2. 

Observation 

10. Analogy 

3. 

Deduction 

11. Assumptions 

4. 

Definition 

12. Hypotheses 

5, 

Classification 

13. Circumstantial evidence 

6. 

Sampling 

14. Oral testimony 

7. 

Correlation 

15. Written sources 

8. 

The method of agreement 

16. Dishonest propaganda 


Exercises md Problems 

Name and appraise the validity of the logical method used in 
making each of the following inferences, presented in the fore^ 
going pages: 

1. Mary E, Splaine’s testimony was untrue (pp. 237-239). 

2. The witness examined by Erskine was unbalanced (p. 245). 

3. Loud noises caused Albert to fear the white rat (pp. 14-16). 

4. The French press was bribed by the Russian government 
(pp. 312-315), 

5. The charge which the Masses made against the Associated 
Press was true (pp. 334-335), 

6. Association with pleasure removed Peter's fear of the rabbit 
(pp. 57-59). 

7. The confession of General Charteris was true (p. 351). 

8. Bumble-bees are necessary for the fertilization of clover (p, 
212 ). 

9. Some ships of the Baltic Fleet fired upon others of the same 
group (pp. 105-107). 

10. In publishing the forgeries as to the Nation, Mr. Hearst was 
guilty of dishonest propaganda (pp. 272-274). 

11. The State Department has used the press for dishonest propa- 
ganda (pp. 332-333). 

12. Pleasant association with Negroes removed the prejudice of 
Captain G, (pp. 47-50). 
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^Bernstein, Herman, The History of a Lie (J. S. Ogilvie Piiblisb- 
ing Company, New York, 1921). 

Spargo, Jobn. — The Jew and American Ideals (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1921). 

The International Jew: The World's Foremost Problem, Being a 
Reprint of a Series of Articles Appearing jn the Dearborn 
Independent from May 22 to Oct, 2, 1920, 4 vols, (Dearborn 
Publishing Company, Dearborn, Michigan, 1921-1922). 


ANTI-MEXICAN PROPAGANDA 
Periodicals 

’*‘Merz, Charles. — “The Propaganda against Mexico,” World To- 
morrow, Vol. X (April, 1927), pp. 152-155. 


ANTI-NEGRO PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE 
Periodicals 

Gannett, Lewis S. — ^'^Those Black Troops on the Rhine — ^and the 
White," Nation, Vol. CXII (May 25, 1921), pp. 733-734. 

— ^ — “The Horror on the Rhine Again," Nation, Vol. CXIII 
(Sept. 7, 1921), p. 264. 

Editorial 

“Is the Black Horror on the Rhine Fact or Propaganda?" Nation, 
Vol. CXIII (July 13, 1921), pp. 44-45. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OP THE PRESS 

Books 

*Angell, Norman. — The Press and the Organization of Society (The 
Labour Publishing Company, Ltd,, London, 1922), Chaps. V-VII. 
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^^empaper (D. Appleton and 
Company, 

Periodicals 

v’l' ' 

(JuV 29;19S, pI ll-ied-’! CoZ&r.,, Vol. XLVII 

Editorial 


Chapter XII. A Cooperative Technique for Solving 
Social Problems 

Books 

Introduction to Reflective 
TMnUng ^Roughton Mifflm Company, Boston, 1923), Chaps. 

TAM (D. C. Heath and Company, 

*Eluott, Harrison Sacket^TAo Process of Group Thinking (Inquiry 
Press, Few York, 1928 ). y \ lui y 

Group Discussion (Association Press, 
xvew York^ 1923). ^ 

Lippmann, Opinion (The Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1927), Chap. XXVII. 

National Conference on the Christian Way of Life, A Co-operative 
lechmque for Conflict (Association Press, New York, 1924) 

Ross, Edward Alsworth.-~-;SfomZ Psychology (The Macmillan Com» 
pany, New York, 1908), Chap. XVIII. 

^Sheffield, A. D. — Creative Discussion (The Inquiry, New York, 
1926). * 

■ — - — Joining in Public Discussion (Jlha Macmillan Company 
New York, 1922 ). ’ 
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GENERAL REFERENCES ON SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Books 

Bacon, Francis. — Novum Organon, many editions. 

^Columbia Associates in Philosophy, An Introduction to Reflective 
Thinking (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1923). 

*Cramer, Frank.— Method of Darwin (A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1896). 

Darwin, Charles.— TAe Origin of Species, many editions. 

Dewey, IdhiL.—How We Think (D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1910). 

Jevons, William Stanley. — The Principles of Science; a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1874). ^ e 

Libby, Walter. — An Introduction to the History of Science (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1917). 

Lindeman, Eduard C. — Social Discovery (Republic Publishing 
Company, New York, 1924). 

Pb.'^rson, Karl.— Grammar of Science, several editions. 
^Robinson, Daniel Sommer. — Illustrations of the Methods of Rea- 
soning (D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1927). 

Richmond, Mary E. — Social Diagnosis (Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1917). 

Strong, Thomas Banks, ed. — Lectures on the Method of Science 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1906). 

^Thomson, J. Arthur. — An Introduction to Science (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1911). 

Westaway, F. W. — Scientific Method, Its Philosophy and Its 
Practice (Blackie and Son, Ltd., London, 1912). 

The studies on the following list contain material useful for 
examination by the beginner in scientific method. In some cases 
the reasoning presented is thoroughly scientific, in others it is 
only apparently scientific. You must therefore be on the alert 
lest you be deceived by the appearance, without the substance, of 
scientific method. 


Books 

Clarke, Edwin Leavitt. — American Men of Letters, Their Nature 
and Nurture (Columbia University Press, New York, 1916). 
Dugdale, Richard L. — The Jukes, a Study in Crime, Pauperism, 
Disease and Heredity (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1910). 
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<xnd Van,etH (Little, 

Brown and Company, Boston, 1927). Given also in tliP 4 
Monthly, Vpl. CXXXIX (March, 1927), -pp. '409-432. 

Galton, Fmncm.-^ieredUary Genim, various editions. 

Sl.ndy in the 

York 1919) (The Macmillan Company, New 

Langdon-Davies, John.— TAe New Age of Faith (The Vikins? 

Press, New York, 1925). “ 

Leuba,_ James R.~The Belief in God and hnmoriaUty. a Pmjcho- 
logwal, Anthropological and Stathlical Study (Open Court Pub- 
_ hshing Company, Chicago, 1916). 

O’Shea, M. Y— Tobacco and Mental Efficiency (The Macmillan 
Company, Isew York, 1923). 

PoPBNOB, Paul and Johnson, Roswell mil— Applied Eugenics 
(Ihe Macmillan Company, New York, 1920) 

(Ginn and Company, 

WiTOAM, Albert.—r/ie Emit of the Family Tree (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Oompany, Indianapolis, 1924). 

Woods, Frederick A.-Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty 
(Memy Holt and Company, New York, 1906). 


Periodicah 

Bond, Horace M.-“What the Army ‘Intelligence’ Tests Mens- 

ured, Opportunity, Voi. II (July, 1924), pp. 197-202 
Kiechwbt, George W.-“Crime Waves and Crime Remedies,” 
Survey Graphic, Vol. LV (March 1, 1926), pp. 593-597+. 

Long, Howard H. ^‘'Race and Mental Tests,” Opportunity, Vol I 
(March, 1923), pp. 22-28. 

Marshall, Charles C. An Open Letter to the Honorable 41frcd, 
E. Smith, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXXIX (April, 1927), pp. 
540-549. 

Bubinow, I. M.^^‘The Revolt of a Middle-Aged Father,” Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. CXXXIX (May, 1927), pp. 593-604. 

Smith, Alfred E. — ^^Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Re- 
plies,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXXIX (May, 1927), pp. 721- 
728. ■■ ' ' 

Sternberg, George M.— ''The Transmission of Yellow Fever by 
Mosquitoes,” Popular Science Monthly, Vol LIX (Julv 1901) 
pp. 225-241. 

Wallis, Wilson D,— "Race and Culture,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. 

XXIII (October, 1926), pp. 313-321. 

"Vanzetti Was Innocent,” a series of articles in the Outlook and 
Independent, Vol CL (Oct. 31, 1928), pp. 1053-1063+. 
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Accent, fallacy of, 89-91. 
Accident, fallacy of, 95, 96. 

Ad hominem, argument, 97, 98. 

Ad ignomntiam, argument, 98. 

Ad populum, argument, 98. 

Ad verecimdiam, argument, 98. 
Admissions, in testimony, signifi- 
cance of, 263, 264. 
Advertisements, propaganda and, 
340-343; political, 343. 
Advertisers, influence of, on 
newspapers, 291, 292. 

Agreement, method of, 165-168; 
relation to method of differ- 
ence, 173-174; invalidated by 
incomplete classification, 191- 
193. 

Albert R., 14-16. 

Aldrich Wage Report, 145, 146. 
Alertness, observation and, 110, 
112 . 

Ambipous terms, fallacy of, 94. 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
339. 

American Mercury^ 408, 415. 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 339, 409, 
Analogy, defined, 196; dangers 
in use of, 197; characteristics 
of valid, 197, 198; as illustra- 
tion, 199; as argument, 199, 
200; furnishes clews, 200; 
false, 201; circumstantial evi- 
dence and, 224, 225. 

Anderson, Paul Y., 332, 333. 
Angell, Norman, 214, 215, 298. 
Antecedent, 100; denying the, 
100, 101. 
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Anthropology, comparative meth- 
od of, 202, 203. 

Anticipating news, 284-286. 

Antonio and John, 16-20. 

Antwerp, report of fall of, 322. 

Appeal to ignorance, 98. 

Appeal to reverence, 98. 

Apperception, 108. 

Argon, 177, 178. 

Argument, regarding the person, 
97, 98; to the vulgar mob, 98. 

Army, Intelligence Division of, 
316. 

Associated Press, 287, 334, 336. 

Association with the unpreju- 
diced, a means of reducing 
prejudice, 55, 56. 

^ Assumption, defined, 209, 210; in 
science, 205; in daily life, 205, 
206; distinguished from hy- 
pothesis, 210; relation to hy- 
pothesis, 210; harmful, 211; 
cause of faulty, 215-216; pre- 
vention of faulty, 216. 

Atkins, Blanche E., 65-68, 71. 

Atlantic Monthly, 425. 

Atrocities, war time, 297, 298, 
325, 350, 351. 

Bacon, Roger, 6-8. 

Bailey, Herbert, 331, 332. 

Baker-Crothers, Hayes, 357, 358. 

Baltic Fleet’s Blunder, 105-107. 

Baltimore 282. 

Barnett, General, 277, 278. 

Beals, Carle ton, 273, 

Beck, Sir Adam, 337. 

Begging the question, 96. 
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Bias, defined, 9; acquired nature 
of, 13-14. 

Bismarck, 303-306. 

Blacklist, 349. 

Bliven, Bruce, 286, 293, 299. 
Boeckel, Florence Brewer, 322. 
'‘Boiler plate,” 341, 342. 

Book Review Digest, 280. 

Books and training in observa- 
tion, 122. 

Boston Police Strike, 319, 320. 
Brandeis, Louis D., 347. 

Brass Checkf 291-293. 

"Bromides,” 37, 38. 

Burgess, Gelett, 37. 

Business propaganda, 309, 310, 
316, 336. 

Captain G., 47-50, 69, 60. 
Cartoons, 26, 27, 344. 

Cats and clover, 211, 212. 
Cavendish, Lord, 177. 

Censorship, 289, 290. 

Census, errors in, 279, 280. 
Chaddock, Robert E., 157, 158. 
Charteris, General, 351. 

Chicago Tribune, 283, 284, 330. 
Child labor amendment, 121, 308, 
309. 

Children, prejudice in, 22-34; as 
witnesses, 244. 

Chinese, 248, 249, 

Christian Science Monitor, 282. 
Cincinnati Times-Btar, 39. 
Circumstantial evidence, nature 
of, 222, 223; method of use, 
223-226; the hypothetical syl- 
logism and, 223, 224; analogy 
and, 224, 225 ; weakness of, 
227; strength of, 227; from 
testimony, 227; frequency of 
use of, 227, 228; careless use 
of, 228; types of, 228-233, sup- 
plemented by testimony, 235. 
Civil War, complexity of causes, 
212, 213 ; complexity of re- 
sults, 213. 


Classification, real, 132; arti- 
ficial, 132; dichotomy, 132; ex- 
tent desirable, 133, 134; "all 
others,” 133; rules of good, 
134; must be sensible, 134; 
must cover all data, 134; over- 
lapping, 135 ; cross-division, 
136 ; definition and, 136, 137 ; 
conflict and, 136, 137; law and, 
137, 138; incomplete, induction 
and, 190-193. 

Clergy, 73-76, 318, 319. 

Cline, Leonard L., 336. 

Coding and uncoding, 290. 

! College records and success in 
life, 162-164; '409. 

"Color books,” 315. 

Color wheel, experiment of the, 

111 . 

Columbus Dispatch, 221, 222. 
Comics, 26, 340, 349, 350. 
Commerce Reports, 286. 
Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, 328, 329. 

Community attitudes and preju- 
dice, 46. 

Company papers, 340. 
Comparative method, 200, 201 ; 
abuses of, 201-203; of anthro- 
pology, 202, 203, 

Comparison of classes, requires 
careful definition, 130, 131; re- 
quires equilibration, 186-193. 
Complex question, 96-97. 
Complexity, of biological phe- 
nomena, 211, 212; of social 
phenomena, 212-215. 
Composition, fallacy of, 95. 
Compromise, in solving conflict, 
366, 367. 

Conclusion, 81, 

Concomitant variations, method 
of, 176, 177. 

Conflict, cooperative technique 
for, 363-377. 

Congressional Digest, 281. 
Congressional Record, 291. 
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Conscientious objector, 400, 414. 

Deduction, 73-104; ciefinecl, 77; 

Consequent, 100; fallacy of tiie, 

relation to induction and anal- ' 

j 99, 100; afErming the, 101. 

ogy, 204,' 205. 

Conservatism, bias of, 34, So. 

Definition, 128-131,; cliffi.cultv of, 

Contacts, lack of, and prejudice, 

130, 131. 

j 40,. 41. 

.De.linqiiency, causes of, 171, 172. 

, Context, remo\^ai' of story from, 

Denver Post, 231. 

. 347, 348. 

Descartes, 63. 

■ , Conventionality, bias of, 36; false 

Dewey, -John, 367. 

testimony and, 253. 

Dichotom^^, 132. 

Convergence of evidence, 233-235. 

Difference, method of, 169-174. 

1 Conversion, 89. 

Diffusion theory, 201, 202. 

1 Coolidge, Calvin, 232, 233, 319, 

Discriminations, importance of 

320. 

fine, 114. 

Cooperative marketing, 430, 431. 

Discussion, groups, 52; courses, 

Copula, 78. ^ 

52-53; method of conference, 

1 ^^Corpse factory,’’ 351. 

367-369. 

f Correlation, 152-161 ; positive, 

■ Disuse, does not cure prejiidice, 

153, 154; negative, 156; coeffi- 

54. 

‘ cient of, 157; significance of 

Division, fallacy of, 95; incom- 

1 coefficient of, 157 ; computation 

plete, in claasification, 134. 

’ of coefficient of, 158-161. 

Documents, significance of form 

' Cosmopolitan Club, 71. 

of, 271-274. 

; Counter evidence, 150. 

Dodd, Alvin E., 363. ; 

i Cramer, Frank, 151. 

Donation of Constantine, 271. 

Credulity in accepting testimony, 

Dotterer, E. H., note, 103. ■ " ' 

244.' 

Dove, 412. 

1 , Creighton, James Edwin, 165, 

Drive, 20; relation to prejudices, 

178. 

24, 26, 38; for openmindedness, 

Crisis, 90-91. 

how obtained, 50-53. 

Cross division, 136. 

Du Bois,. W. E. B., 347, 348. ■ 

Croxton, Frederick C., 153-156. 

Duke, Emma, 407. 

Current History, ^2% 424, 

Duncan, Beatrice Sheets, 407. 

Custom and prejudice, education 

Duress and testimony, 255, 256. 

regarding, 65-67. 


'! 

Economic interests and false tes- 

Darwin, on recording exceptions, 

timony, 253. 

112; use of analogy by, 200 ; 

Education, and straight thinking, 

debt to Malthus, 205; on the 

2, 3; a cause of prejudice, 28- 

complexity of biological phe- 

31; against prejudice, 63-71; 

nomena, 211-212; scrupulous 

against propaganda, 361-362. 

honesty of, 259. 

Edwards family, 193. 

Davis, Jerome, note, 276, 316. 

Ellis, Havelock, 208-210. 

Dearborn Independent, 425-426. 

Emery, James A., 121. 

Debate, in solving conflict, 366. 

Emotional response, innate and 

Debating society and prejudice, 

acquired, 13, 14 ; process of 

52. 

i 

learning, 14-21; imconditioniDg 
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INDEX 


Emotional response iCont^d) 
of, 53-63; and observation, 248- 
249. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 348, 408, 
409. 

EntJbymeme, 86. 

Enumeration, method of, 128, 
129, 138-139; size of groups in, 
138; errors in, 138, 139. 

Epithets, 39, 346, 347. 

Equilibration of statistics, 186- 
190. 

Equivocation, fallacies of, 94-100. 

Erskine, 245. 

Esperanto, 68, 69, 408. 

Estimate, importance of capacity 
for accurate, 112, 113- 

Evidence, counter, 150; negative, 
150, 151; incomplete, 151, 152; 
circumstantial, 221-236 ; conver- 
gence of, 233-235. 

Exceptions, importance of noting, 

112 . 

Exchange professorships, 72, 

Excitement and observation, 117- 
119. 

External criticism, 271. 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, 151, 152. 

^Taith-Iadder,’^ 216, 217. 

Fallacies, of interpretation of 
propositions, 88-91 ; formal, 91- 
94 ; of equivocation or pre- 
sumption, 94-100; of the false 
cause, 184-186; of induction, 
183-193, 

Family and prejudice, 22, 24, 38. 

Fear, how acquired, 14-16. 

Fights, experiments of the staged, 
117, 118, 241. 

Finney, Ross L., 4, 

Flexner, Jean A., 340. 

“Floored,” 1-3. 

Force, in solving conflict, 364-365. 

Foreign Policy Association, 282. 

Forgery, 271; as to the Nation^ 

272-274, 


Forum, 281. 

Forums and prejudice, 53. 

Foster, Sir Michael, 110, 114. 
Four terms, 91, 94. 

“Fourth of July Fake,” 287, 288. 
France, propaganda, 312-315. 
Fran co-Prussian War, outbreak 
of, 303-306. 

Frankfurter, Felix, 237-239, 347, 
425. 

Franklin, Fabian, 148. 

Freedom, of teaching, 30, 258; of 
speech, 360. 

Freeman, 350, 351. 

French press, corruption of, 312- 
314. 

Frequency, law of, 19, 20, 64, 65. 
Fundamentalists, 74, 75, 319. 

Galton, Sir Francis, 173, 174. 
Gardner, Gilson, 353, 354. 
Genetic method, 201. 

Geography, teaching of, 65-69. 
Germany, propaganda, 331, 332. 
Giddings, Franklin H., 243, 244. 
Gifford, Walter S., 409. 

Gleaves, Admiral, 287, 288. 
Goldenweiser, Alexander A., 202- 
204. 

Governments and propaganda, 
312-316, 327-333. 

Graphs, propositions and, 79-83; 
testing of syllogisms and, 102, 
103 ; statistical, 139, 140. 

Great Britain, propaganda, 312, 
327, 328. 

Gregg, A. J., 368, 369. 

Guerillas, illusion of, 247. 

Habit, prejudice and, 71; ob- 
servation and, 119-121. 

Haiti, 277, 278, 353, 354. 
Haldeman- Julius, E., 406. 

Hamlin, C. H., 424, 425. 

Harper^ s Magazine, 409. 

Harrow, Benjamin, 56, 57. 
Headlines, 345, 346, 358, 359. 
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Hearst, William Randolph, 272- 
274. 

Helpfulness, habit of, and preju- 
dice, 71. 

Historical method, 201 . 

History, teaching of, 69, 70. 

Hodge, Clifton. Fremont, 169. 

Holidays, celebrations of, and 
prejudice, 24, 25. 

Hiidnut, ■ Ruth, 357, 358. 

Humanite, 312-314. 

Hypothesis, defined, 210; differ- 
ence from assumption, 210; re- 
lation to assumption, 210; dan- 
gers in, 216-218 ; ^'proving,” 
217, 218; esseofcials of scientific 
use of, 218-220, 224-226; mul- 
tiple, 220. 

Hypothetical syllogism, 100, 101, 
223, 224. 

“Identification,^^ 56, 57. 

Ignorance, caused by lack of con- 
tacts and time, 40-42; a but- 
tress of prejudice, 44. 

Illness, discovery by induction of 
cause of, 166, 175. 

Illusion, 120. 

Immigrants, 86, 87, 186-190. 

Incomplete division in classifica- 
tion, 132, 134. 

Induction, defined, 77; methods 
of, 127, 128, 162-193; relation 
of methods of to each other, 
180-183; fallacies of, 183-185; 
relation to deduction and anal- 
ogy, 204, 205. 

Infant mortality, 407; incorrect- 
ly reported by census, 279, 
280. 

Infantile paralysis, suppression of 
story of, 292. 

Information ServicOj of Federal 
Council of Churches, 282. 

Intensity, law of, 19, 64. 

Internal criticism, 275, 276. 

International correspondence, 67- 
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69; language, 68, 69, .408; con- 
tests, 72. 

Interpolation, 271. 

Interracial committees, 61, 62, 

71. 

Inve-stigation, bureaus for, 360. 
Irrelevant conclusion, 97. 

Irwin, 'Will, 291, 294, 295. 
Isvolsky, 314, 315. 

Italy, propaganda, 330. 

James I, of England., 424. 

James, William, 216, 217. 
Japanese immigration, 369-377; 
Japanese view of, 369, 371; 
Californian view of, 370, 372; 
Federal government’s view of, 
370, 372, 373; proposed solu- 
tions of problem of, 375; 
Gentlemen’s agreement regard- 
ing, 375-377. 

Jews, 28, 347, 425, 426, 430. 
Jingoism, and false testimony, 

254. 

Joint method of agreement and 
difference, 174, 175. 

Jordan, David Starr. 72. 

Joseph, H. W. B., 168, 172, 173. 
Joslyn, George A., 341, 342. 

Hallikak family, 191-193. 

Iveliogg, Walter Guest, 400, 414. 
King, Wilford I., 140. 

Knowledge, an aid to observa- 
tion, 115-117. 

Ku Klux Klan, 318. 

La Follette, Robert Marion, 120, 
121, 287. 

Labor spy, 318. 

Laiande, 115, 119. 

Lasker, Bruno, '47-50, . '248,../ 24:9,.: 
384. 

Law, coercion by, in solving con- 
flict, 365, 366; regarding adver- 
tising, 359. 

■ 'Learning., laws ' ' of, . ^18-21, 63-65, ■ 
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Levermore, Charles H., 194-196. 

Libby, Walter, 114, 115. 

Liberty, S52. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 260. 

Lippmann, Walter, 242, 243, 265- 
268, 289-291, 307, 308, 344, 357, 
,"358. 

Literary Digest, 61, 405; straw 
ballot, 147-149. 

Logic, 76-78 ; modern, note, 78, 
79. 

London Daily Herald, 325, 326, 
350, 351. 

Lord, Chester S,, 285, 286, 295. 

Los Angeles, airship, 324 ; Times, 
343, 344; Municipal News, 360, 
361. 

Lusk report, 316. 

Madeiros, Celestino F., 425. 

Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, Essay 
on Population, 110, 179, 180, 
205. 

“Man and Woman,” 208-209. 

Manchester Guardian, 282. 

Marines, 277, 278. 

Masses, 334, 335. 

Matin, SIS, SU. 

Memory and testimony, 249, 250. 

Mental conditions, observation 
and, 109, 110, 117-121; testi- 
mony and, 244, 245, 247-249. 

Merz, Charles, 265-268, 344. 

Mexico, 316, 332, 333, 352, 364. 

Military necessity, and false 
news, 254, 

Mill, John Stuart, 164, 165, 168, 
172, 177, 179. 

Modernists, 74-76. 

Montague, William Peppered, 
180, 181. 

Moon, test regarding apparent 
size of, 246, 247. 

Motion pictures, 32, 67, 337, 338. 

Mlinsterberg, Hugo, 111, 113, 117, 
118, 246, 247, 252. 


Nation, 281, 342, 343, 352, 353, 
406; forgeries as to the, 272- 

274. , 

National Council for Prevention 
of War, News Bulletin, 352. 

National Peace Department, 72. 

Nationalization of women, 274, 

275. 

Naval oil leases, 230-232, 

Navy department, 353, 354; re- 
ports of secretary of, 277-278. 

Negative evidence, 150, 151. 

Negro, 47-50, 59, 60, 90, 249, 283, 
284, 300, 301, 323, 347, 348. 

Neptune, discovery of, 114, 115. 

New Republic, 124-126, 281, 
310, 333, 339, 343, 344, 414, 

New York Times, 265-268, 282. 

New York World, 282, 324. 

News filters, 289-291. 

News-gathering, carelessness in, 
286, 287; difficulties of foreign, 
288-290, 329-332. 

Newspapers, a source of preju- 
dice, 26-28; especially reliable, 
282; inaccuracy of, 282-300; 
economic bias of, 292, 293; class 
bias of, 293; editors and re- 
porters, bias of, 294; social in- 
terests of staff, 294, 295; ton- 
ing of news to please readers, 
295, 296, 298, 299; fabrications 
of, 296-298; subsidy of, 299; 
bribery of, 300, 312-314; im- 
portance of honesty of, 307, 
308; propaganda in make-up 
of, 344, 345, 424, 425; informa- 
tion regarding ownership of, 
357. 

Nicaragua, 228-229, 332, 333. 

Nitschke, Henry, 221, 222. 

Non sec/uitur, 99. 

Note taking, 123. 

Novels, and prejudice, 60. 

Dberlin, John Frederick, 56. 

Objections, fallacy of, 99. 
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Observation, 105-12S ; ' defined, 

;■ Pioneer Oil Company, 230-232. 

1 107, 108 ; essentials of, 108-121 ; 

. Pittsburgh, newspapers and steel 

j ' means of improving, 122, 123; 

.. strike, 317, 345, 346, 349. 

^ experiments on, 113, 117, 118; 

Poincare, Ra^miond, 314, 315. 

i influenced by emotion, 248, 249. 

■ “Polish boy,” story of the, 3S4. 

; Obversion, 88, 89. 

Political agitation, discovery of 

1 .Ohio, Department of Public Wel- 

i cause of, 166-167. 

; fare,. 397, 398. ' 

Polities,' and propaganda, 228, , 

1 Older, Fremont, 299, 300, 

254, 299, 300,' 310, 319, 320, 337, ' 

1 , Olds, E.E., 332, 333. 

348, 

. . Ontario, Hydro-electric, 337. 

: “Popular Discussion,” 124-126, 

Opinions, offered as facts, 344. 

: Position and observation, 109. 

j Oral testimony. See Testimony. 

Post hoc, ergo, propter hoc, 184- 

1 Orange Book, 315. 

186. 

'! Oregon ten-hour law, 137, 138. 

Potts fracture, 246. 

O’Ryan, GeneraL31, 

Practice and observation, 115-116. 

! w 

1 

Predicate, 78. 

Page, Kirby, 72, note, 128. 

Prejudice, nature of, 9; use of, 

Page, W. E., 68, 69. 

9-10; necessity of, 10; causes ■ 

Parent-teacher association, 71, 72. 

. of, 10-42; against sources of in- 

j Parker, Sir Gilbert, 327, 328. 
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